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TRIAL OF MISS MADELEINE SMITH. 



Taesday, Suae 80, 1867. 

Thb High Oonrt of Justiciary met at ten o'clock this morning for the trial of Miss Madelein6- 
Smith, charged. Tvith the murder of M. Emile or Pierre Emile L'Augelier. The Judges 
present were — the Lord Justice-Clerk^ Lord Ivory, and Lord Handyside. Lord Cowan iSsa 
occupied a seat upon the bench. The doors of the Court were besieged at an early hour in- 
the morning, but before the general public were' admitted, nearly all the available space in 
the interior was appropriated by those provided with tickets of admission, and otherwise' 
privileged to be present. The excitement which prevailed among the audience became intenser 
as the hour of commencement drew on, and the utmost interest was manifested to catch a~ 
glimpse of the prisoner as she stepped into the dock. She appeared about half-past ten' 
o'clock, acoopipanied by two pvolicemen and a female attendant, and took her seat with the 
most perfect s^- possession. She is of middle height and fair complexion, and wore a brown 
ailk dress and a white straw bonnet trimmed with white ribbon.' Her features wore an ex- 
predion indicative of extraordinary nerve ; and it was only by those nearest to the dock that 
finy difference could be seen in &ie manner of the prisoner irom that of the surrounding 
apectators. The following is a copy of the indictment: — • 
Madeleine Smith, or Madeleine Hamilton Smith, now tob^jakenbyyoQ, did in consequence thereof, and !m- 



or lately prisoner In the prison of Glasgow, you are in. 
dieted and accased at the instance of James Moncrlefl^ 
Esq., Her Majesty's Adrocate, for Her Majesty's in- 
terest :— That albeit, by the laws of this, and of every 
other well-governed realm, the wickedly and^ feloni- 
ously sdminifltcrlng arsenic, or other poison, to any of 
the lieges, with intent to murder ; as also murder, are 
crimes of an heinous nature, and severely punishable ; 
Yet true it is and of yerity, that you, the said Made^ 
leine Smith, or Madeleine Hamilton Smith, are guilty 
of the said crimes, or of one or other of them, actor, or 
art and part ; ip 09 (ar as (1st}, om Thursday and Fri^ 
day, the 19th or 20(h days of February 1857, or upon 
one or other of the days of that month, or of January 
immediately preceding, or of March immediately fol« 
lowing, within,.or near the bouse situated in or near 
Blytheswood Square, in or near Glasgow, or situated 
in or near Blytheswood Square, and in or near Main 
Street, both in or near Glasgow, then occupied bj 
James Smith, architect, your &ther, then residing 
there, and with whom yon then and there resided, you 
the said Madeleine Smith or Madeleine Hamilton 
Smith, did wickedly and feloniously administer to, or 
caused to be taken by Emile L'Angelicr, or Pierre 
Emile L'Angelier, now deceased, and then or lately 
before in the employment of W. B. Huggins and Com- 
pany, then and now or lately merchants in or near 
Bothwell Street, in or near Glasgow, as a olerk, or in 
some other capacity, and then or lately before lodging 
or residing with David Jenkins, a joiner, or wifc^ Ann 
Buthie or Jenkins wife of the said David Jenkins; in or 
near Franklin Place, in or near Glasgow, aquantity.or 
quantities of arsenic, or other poison, to the prosecutor 
unknown, in cocoa, or in coffee, or in some other article 
or articles of food, or drink, to the prosecutor unknown, 
or in some other manner to theprosecutorunknowii, and 
thlsyou did with intent to murder the said Emile L* An* 
gelier, or Pierre Emile L'Angelier ; and the said Emile 
L'Angelier or Pierre Emile L'Angelier having accord- 
ingly taken the said quantity or quantities of arsenic or 
Other poison, or part thereof, so administered or caused 



mediately or soon after taking the same or part there- 
of, suffer severe ilJnesB ; Likeas (2d,) On' Sunday the 
22d, or Monday the 23d days of February 1857, or 'on 
one or other of the days of that month, or of January 
immediately preceding, or of March iifamdliately ibl 
lowing, within or near the said house: situated in or 
near Blytheswood Square aforesaid, or situated In ev 
n«ar Blytheswood Square, and in or near Main Streel 
aforesaid, yon, the said Madeleine Smith/ o^ Madeleine 
Hamilton Smith, did wickedly a^d felonioady admin* 
ister to, or cause to be taken by, the said BmUe L'Anr 
gelier, or Pierre Emile I/Angelier, now deceased, i| 
quantity or quantities of arsenic or other, poispn to 
the prosecutor nnkoown, in cocoa, or In coffee, or ii| 
some other article or articles of food or drink to the 
prosecutor unknown, or in some other manner to the 
prosecutor unknown, and this yon did with intent to 
murder the said Emile L'Angelier, or Pierre Emile 
I/Angelier, and the said Emile I/Aogelier, or Pierre 
Smile L'Angelier, having accordingly taken the si^ 
quantity or quantities of arsenic or other substance, or 
part thereof, so administeied or caused to be taken by 
you, did in consequence thereof, and immediately or 
soon after taking the same or part thereof, suffer severe 
illness ; Likeas, (Sd.) On Sunday or Monday the 22d or 
28d days of March 1857, or on one or other of the days of 
that month, or of February immediately preceding, or 
pf April immediately following, within or near the said 
house situated in or near Blytheswood Square aforesaid, 
or situated in or near Blytheswood Square, and in or 
near Main Street aforesaid, you, the said Madeleine 
Smith, or Madelehie Hamilton Smith, did, wickedly 
and feloniously, administer to, or cause to be taken by^ 
the said Emile L'Angelier or Pierre Emile L'Angeliei^ 
in some ai'ticle or articles of food or drink to' the pr<#> 
secutor unknown, or In some other manner to the pro- 
secutor unknown, a quantity or quantities of arsenie, 
or other poison, to the prosecutor unknown ; and the 
said Emile L»Angelicr,^or Pierre Emile* I/Angelier, 
having accordingly talfen the said quantity or qiiant^ 
ties of arsenic or other poison, or part thereof. So ad- 



ministered or CMMd to be taken bf TOO, did In 
qoence thereof, and immediately or soon after taking 
the same or part thereof, suffer seyere illness, and did 
on the 2Srd day of Ifarch 1857, or about that time, die 
In oonseqacnca of tKe MM qontity or qnutKiev of 
arsenic or otherpotson, or part Ihereof; having been so 
takoi bj him, and was thus murdered by you, the said 
Madeleine Smith, or Madeleine Hamilton Smith ; and 
you, the said Madeleine 9mitli, ttt aMweleine' fnimilton 
Smith, baring been apprehended, and taken before 
Archibald Smith, Esquire, advocate, SherHTsniMtttnto 
of Lanarkshire, did, in his presence at Glasgow, on the 
aiai day of March 1867, emit sfad tfnbseribe a decline 
tfoa, which dedaraiion, as also the pi^crs^ docunents, 
letters eorelopes^pifints, likenesses, «rportaiis, booki^ 
and articles» or one or more of them eniiaienUed In aD 
Snventoiy hereunto annexed, being to be used in evi- 
denoa against yon, the said Madeleine Smith, or Made- 
leine Hamilton Smith, at your trial, will, for that puiw 
pose, be in due time lodged in the hands of the Clerk 
of the High Court of Justiciary, before which yon are 
to be tried, that you may have an op^rtunity Of seeiiig 
the same : All which, orpart therof belngfonnd ptoyeti 
by the Vetdict of an assize, or admitted by the judicial 
confession of you, the said Madeleine Smithy er MMe*' 
leine Hamilton Smith, before the Lord Justlechaeoeral, 
Ihe Lotd J^isliee-€lerk, mid I^ds Cemmlisfoait* «r 
Justiciary, you, the said Madeleine Smith or MMlBMiie 
Hamilton Smith, ought to be punished with pains of 
law, to deter others from committing Che like crimei 
|n lUl time coming; 
Jnyentocy of p^pers^ documents^ letters, en¥elope% 

prints, iikebesses or portraits, books, and artidie% 

veSened to in the foregoing indictment— 
' A leteer, on two yleMk of paper, Gemwcnelng, " Wif 
Wtsk ]toile I da not iM /* and an ehTelope adttteased 
** IBttkilb iMAgltlieir B»q 10Bo»iwcU Strcat <3lasgbw.** 

A UAXkt, 0& Hfetee i^coea bf paper, c omMM wt > 
ihgi " ytf ^mt fimils Many tUhrks for yony tat Una 
etrfsttej* and an e»velo^ addressed "Imael/Aatfa* 
Her 8sq » BvthweU Stxeei CQaBbotr.** 
' A lettttt, wmmenolttg, " My dear Bmile I now pec^ 
fortt tlie pitMnise f and an enretope, addressed "EmUe 
L'A«|;eiier, Esq — ^^ Otek, Esq Botanical Maidens 
GMtagoir.** 

A letter, oommenolBft *I& the flrat pUoe I do not 
deserve^* and ending with the words^ ** I cannot pu« 
It into tty mind that ^u ate at Che bottom of aU 
thW.'* 

A tetter on two i«e«eB of paper, eommeneing^ " Wed* 
nesday My dearest own Emlle Another letterso Soon;f* 
as abo an enrelojpe, addressed » Emile I/Angtelieir B»q 
No. 10 Bothwell Street aiasgow." 

A letter, on two pieces of paper, commeaeini^ 
" dearest Miss Perry Many, Many, kind thanks." 

A letter, commencing, "Monday 8d My deaftst 
Emile How I long to see you. It looks an age f' as 
also, a letter commencing, " Tuesday MomiDg Belored 
j£mile I have dreamt all night of you ;" as also an en- 
velope, addressed Mr L'Ahgelier 1?08t Office Jersey.** ' 

A letter, commencing, " Tuesday 2 o'c My own dar- 
ling hcsband I am afraid,*' and an envelope, addressed 
"Mr I/Angelier 10 Bothwell Street Glasgow." 

A letter, on two pieces of paper, dated " Tuesday 
20th April 66," commencing ** My own my beloved 
Smile I wrote you Sunday night ;" and an envelope, 
addressed "Mr L'Angeller 10 Bothwell Street, Glas- 
gow." 

A letter on two pieces of paper, commencing, " dear- 
est Mary Emile will have told'yoa that." 



A letter, on two pieees of pi^ier oommendng, '« Fri- 
day My own my beloved EmU^^The thought of seeing 
you so soon ;" and an envelope, addressed "Mr. I/Ange- 
lier 10 Bothwell St Glasgow." 

A, leltei^ OB tw^pieeea of pf^per eommeaeiBi^ '* Wed- 
aesdaj Kerning I o^c My «wn. my beloved husband I 
trust to God;f mid an ehveldpe, addr^>fied "Emlla 
L'Angelier Esq. No. 10 BothweU Street Glaq^ow.*' 

A letter, ee m m e neiaft "My dearest and beloyed 
T^e Mimi Since I saw you ,'* and an envelope, bear- 
ta^ the woi^or name " Mimi." 

A letter, commencing, "My dear Mary— I cannot 
thank you enough te writing tame in iocha fr«a and 
friandlys^le." 

A letter ooasmencing "Monday Kiglit— My dearest 
Mary a timasmd thanks for your dear kind aote." 

A letter or letters^ on two pieces of pH>^t oomlnenc- 
ing " My own my darling husband. To morrow night by 
this time f and an envelope addressed '* Emile t' An- 
geHer Esquire Botanical Gardens near GlAsgow.** 

A lietter, on three pieces of paper, commencing, "* "SLy 
own my dearest my kindest husband ho# I have re* 
proached myself,^ and an envelope addresited "Mr 
li'AngeUer 10 BothweU Street Glasgow.*' 

A letter, on two pieees of papet, commeneftig, "iVi» 
dhy tiigMk-Betoved dearly belated htiebated SfWeeft 
mam r m atso^ a pieo* of papetf with witungthereoD^ 
Mmmenbhig, "M <legr love yoa oiMld wittt fetor M 
also an envelog^ addressed " Mr Lf AngeUor, Betnnital 
Gardens Glasgow." 

A letter, on two pieces of paper, conOnencing^ 
"Dearest and beloved Emile— I shall begin and 
answer/* as. aUo^ a, letter, commencing^ "My sweet 
beloved A dearest Emile t ^btSl be^ and answer your 
dear lol\g letter,^ alsb, ad envelope^ addressed "Mr 
t*Angelier 10 ISothwell Street Glasgow." 

A letter, commencing, "Friday evening— My be- 
loved my ever darlfng Emile. I got home this even- 
ing ,*" as abo, a letter or writing commenchxg, ** Shtur- 
day mornisg—* dearest and eter bidb¥edl am just going 
dowtk to Hetembnrgh f ^ also, an efittefope, bearing 
to be addretted «» l/Angeilet U BothweU Stireet, 



A letter, on ti»o pieees of pilper, bMrii^ t»be dated, 
'^Tussday morning Jti!y2«th,>*eoinm«&olng, "Blyo#ii 
Beroved Elmile I hope and titttt 'j/tfk krrli'ed safo homtt 
4m Monday." 

A letter, on Wo pKtoeft «f paper, «e«(mencing, "Sat« 
tirdar nigbt 11 0^0 B«loved and dirllhg haeband dear 
Emlle I have Just t«eeived your letter.*' 

A letter, 6n two pieces of paper, commenting "de&i» 
tet Mary What a length of time sbree 1 have irritteti 
you.** 

A letter, on two tiieces of paper, cMimendng, ** TTed- 
nesilay afternoon fieloved k ever dear Emile— All by 
myself so I shall write to you dear Husband ,**' as also, 
a letter commencing, " Wednesday night 11 o'c Be* 
foved hutiband— This time last night you were with 
me •" a!*, an envelope, addressed, "For Mr l/Angelier 
at 10 BothweU Street Glasgow." 

A letter, on two pieces of paper, commencing, 'Thurs- 
day evening— My own dear Emile how must I thank 
you for your kind dear letter f also, a letter commenc- 
ing with the following words, " Saturday nJght half 
past 12 o'c My own dear Emile I must bid you adieu ^* 
also, an envelope, addressed, "Mr L*Angelier at 10 
BothweU Street Glasgow." 

A letter, on two pieces of paper, commencing, " My 
own ever dear Emile— I did not write you on Saturday, 
as G. H. was not ,*" also a letter, commencing, ** I have 
J ost got word of." 



A tcttsr, «n tune pidoei ifr^i|)er^>e»BiftciMihf<«tfh 
the following words, " Toesdaj morning Hj dtar Iteiito 
-*»Tbe tlaj H coid^w Iite^ not go tfnt f ala^ • letter 
oolnttiending with tb€ «»litiwittg wojll^ " We(liietd«f < 
My own dear little pet— I hope you are well." 

A letter, on tw6 pieeto of popir, DemmendoGr with 
the following words, " Sunday evening Uo?«*tfy Toqr 
dwr BBfeHe^Tbii faM beeki a long iTat nasty dt^." 

A letter, on two pieces of paper, commentldi^ " VtW 
(kiy ntgftt 12 o'o^Myoim darDng tnjr dewtat m^9^l 
woiddluive written y0a«re this." 

A letter, written Ift inncH^ kcaring to be addreand 
"Mr I/Angelier," commencing, "Beloved ^g"¥y-T 
kopfr you wiU bave ibis to-night.'* 

A letter on two pieces of |i«i>ev, oomoieneiqft 
"Monday evening My own sweet darling' ■ I «m at 
home all ealb f as also an envelope bearing to betud* 
dre«ed "Mr I/AngsUeferlO BothspeU 8Ueeta]a«oiw.'' 
A letter, on twe picscs of i^per, tfoiAniendnft 
" Thursday «venitig U o<)k ^tnry defer Jhaile^^J da 
not know^hen thisvay bepeated.** 

A letter commencing, "Twsday aObHOtwonM^ re- 
ceived your note tMy own my tnt daAa« tad deirest 
Emile. 1 thank yiMi laM^.* 

A latter, «n twa pieces <tf pUpar, vntfttiencidfi^ "I 
wish I had been with yota to nu^fae 7011 JT vnd Mho a 
letter or writing cominedoing, "Jimdi^aftiBtaiDlg U 
o^c-.My dearest Smile^Touriiote ofVaidagf plUned 
me." 

A leCtetr, on tfane TpSem of pHpev, 'tcmmttlng, 
" Thursday iveng i past 11 tfc-My d^^tf^fr ltv« my 
own fohd husbind my sweet l!mi!e--'l dWftot^lst the 
temptati^ 'Of waiting you ^ Une*** ' ' m - > . 

A letter, on two pieces of paper, ettnHMnfiSItt^" gun- 
day morning 1 o'c-Beloved and best of hufebteAs;" 
also, a letter commencing. "My dear I'Angelt^, Imet 
Mimi again to-day with Bessie.** 

A lettet, on two pieces of "paiptt, ctantottacttig, 
"Tuesday night 12 crt My own Beloved my da^ltn^ i 
am longing for'*— 

A letter, on three pieces of paper, commencing 
" Thursday night 11 o'c My beloved uoty darling Dojou 
for a second think." 

A. letter commencii]|g> "Thursday night 11 o'c My 
very dear Emile I hope you are well this night."* 

A letter, on two pieces of paper, commencing, "Mon- 
day My beloved my darling husband Why did I«verdo 
anything to displease you." 

A letter, on two pieces of paper, commencing. " Ba- 
turday night my own ^yever beloved fmUe Your dear 
letter of Thursday." 

A letter, commenoing, "Monday evening My dear 
Mary how very kind of you to remember me." 

A letter, commencing, "Priday evening January oth 
It is just 11 o'c and no letter from you ; " also, a letter, 
commencing, "My own sweet one." 

A letter, on two pieces of paper, commencing. "Sa- 
turday night 12 o'o My own dear beloved JBmile I can 
not tell you." 

A letter commencing, " Monday night My own be- 
lored darling Husband I have written ,-" a letter com- 
mencing, " Tuesday My dear Emile it is very late." 

A letter commencing, " Friday 3 o'c Afternoon— My 
very dear Emile I ought ere this to have written you.** 
A letter in pencil, commencing, « Monday 5 o'c. My 
sweet Beloved —I could not get this posted for yoU to*' 
day ,"' also, a letter, or part of a letter, in pencil, com- 
mencing, *• P.S. I doht think I should send." 

A letter, commencing, "* o*e tTednesflay aftemooA' 
My dearest Emile 1 have Just t minutes to spare.* 



Aletterinpenea,ooiwaiwhig,«gfa<ayalght4papt 
U ^fb-Jbqjtflemy aw»Btloved**Yoal)avaiifst lefk ma,^ 
also, a letter^^oaflBeaaim^ "Thwad^ 12 «'e SCy deav 
Eiaila lmm,m T«V.«W? t)i«t«l«»«UL notjwe jon to- 
night." 

: A letlen on t«« fieoaa of .paf«r»«oaaBB(nnoing> "JE fielt 
truly astonished to havM^ylaataettamtiuiMdto na/ • 
^laarft letter oo m wi pnt i n ft " Ton vu^ho aata«iahed it 
this sudden change.^ 

A letter, oommeneing, "I attribute it to jonr havine 
cold that I had no answer to my last Note." 

A'lettei^ «a tpopiflces of paper^^oaMBaaai^g "Mod- 
di^ alght Smile I havejust bad your nate " 

A letter, on two pieces of paper, ooBEtnaooiii^ " Swi« • 
day avaniag.!^ oV}-..«mUa I have this Ai^ht noaivi|d 
joarNote." 

A letter, commencing , " Saturday My dear Te« qft ^ 
have got my floger.ciit." 

A letter,, commencing, "'Wednesday dearest awaet 
Bmile t am «> sorry to hear you are DEL** 
. A letter, commencing;, " {"riday My dear sweat Emile 
I can not aee you this week." 

A letter, commencing i " My dearest Mallei h^pa by 
tUs timtay auraia jfaite well." 

A letter, «ommencing, "dearest Emile J have josfc 
lisna-to^ayona^lkie." ^'' 

A copy oi a letter on three places of j^i^r, eov% 
neaclDg, " My dear swaetpatMimll feat indeed vary 
vexed that the answer." 

AJetter, commencing, "My sweet dear pet— I am 
BO sorry you ahould be so vexed," and an envelope, 
bearing the foUowingor similar address or words, " ]?or 
my dear and,eyer beJoved jBweet little Emile.^ 
, A letter, commenciofr " Mgr own best loved pet. t 
hope you are well.^ , 

., A letter; commencing 'Mearest k Beloved— X hqpe' 
you are well J am very well and anxious.** 
.JL letter in peDcil> cqmmenclqg, "De^' jcom I ar* 
rived safe and feel a dealWtter," apd t)earihg to ba 
subscribed In penail " Emile An^elier.*' ' 
{.^ letter, comn^enclng "EdLnburj^ ttonday ^ear 
Tom We rec^dTourneteon Saturday*" and bearing to 
K«u!»Drtt»ed ." EqiUa L'Augelier." 

A letterinthefrench language, cemmenoinir, "Itfoa 
char Monsieur Je vien? de.recevoir la votre," and 
baariug to be subscribed ^' Emile t'Angclier.P 

A letter on two pieces of paper, commencing; /' irfy 
dearest William It is but fair after your kindness to^ 
mey" and an envelope, bearing to be addressed " Wil- 
liam Minnoch Ksqr 124 St Tincent St Glasgow." 

A letter oemmencing, "Bridge of Allan 20th March^^ 
Dear Mary I ahonld har^e written to you before ,-** and 
aa envelope^ bearing to be addressed "^im iperry 144 
Benfrew St Glasgow." 

A letter eomraenciag, " Bridge of Ailan Friday Dear 
William I am hacppy to say iVeel much better," and 
bearing to be subscribed " P. Smile Langelier." 

A letter commefucing; " Bridge of Allan Friday 20, 
March Dear Tom I was sorry to hear from Thuau,»» 
and bearing to be subscribed " P. Emile LAngelier." 

A letter commencing " Why my beiofed did you not. 
come to me." 

A letter, in the French languaw, commencing, "8a* 

teedl soir 6 heUres Mdn ctier Monsieur," and bearing 

to be subscribed " A. Thuau." , 

A phial, with a brown or other liqtdd thcdrein, lalbel- 

led "The Draught to be taken aa >dlveetcd, Up: >Jka:n- 

geller." y 

A bottle, labelled " Cough Mixture »» j 

A tMtm labelled " Cnhpharated Oil." .. ^.. ft^ 



' A phtel, ttWHed » Landannm* ' 

' A phial, ooDtainIng a qaantity of Uqidd, lab^ed' 
''A teaspoonfal erery two houn in water." 

A bottle, contaidiag b wUte or other powder, libel, 
led "For Cholera." 

A bottle, oontaining a brown or other liquid, labelled 
"A table^Bpoonfta to be taken thrice daily." 

. .Foar packets containing powders, and haying a label 
attached thereto. 

J A bottle, containing a white or other powder. 

A likeness or portrait, and a frame. 

' A Ukeness or portnut, and a leather or other case. 

A phial, containing glycerine or other fluid, labelled 
'^Olyc^iaeand Rose Water." 

' A phial, containing a yellowish or other substance 

A book, entitled "Fisher's Sale of Poison's Registry. 
Book." 

A glass bottle, labeUed " Pickles.** 

• A card, bearing the words "Emile L'angeller.** 

A tube, labelled " Powder from contents of Stomach." 

- A bottle, having a label attached, bearing the da;te 
and words "27th March 1857. Portion of prepared 
^Ids-firom contents of stomach." 

A botUe, containing a liquid, and labelled ^'VAnge^ 
Mer Portion of prepared Fluid ftrom stomadh." 

A bottle, having a label attached, bearixiig the word* 
** Contents of small Intestine ." 
' A Jar, containing a portion of small intestine or other 
substance or substances. 

Ajar, having a label attached,^ bearing the date and 
trords " Large intestine 31st March 1857.»» 
' A jar, having a label attached, bearing the date and 
wox^s " ^Ist March 1857 Portion of Liver." 

A* Jar, having a plece'of leather attached, bearing th^ 
date japd words " 31st March 1857 Portion of Brain." 

A Jai', containing portions Of lungs and heart, or other 
subsUace or substances. 

] A packet, containing arsenic or other powder, bear* 
ing to be marked " Murdoch's Arsenic" 

A packet, bearing to be marked " Currle's Arsenic.** 

A bottle, containing arsenic or other powder, and 
bearing to be labelled " Arsenic Poison.** 

A. bottle, containing arsenic or other powder, and 
bearing to be labelled " Arsenic Poison." 

Inhere appeared on behalf of the Crown :— The 
Lord^ Advocate, the Solicitor - General, and Mr 
Donald Mackenzie, Advocate«Depute ; Mr Brodie, 
Crown Agent. For the defence there were— The Bean' 
of Faculty, Mr George Young, and Mr A. Moncrieff, 
advocates. The agents for the defence were— Messrs 
Banken, Walker, and Johnston, W.S., Edinburgh; 
Messrs Moncrieff, Paterson, Forbes, & Barr, Glasgow; 
and Mr John Wilkie, of Messrs Wilkie and Fanld's, 
Glasgow. 

Mr Totwo toolc aaobiection to the words " or catise 
to be taken," In the first and second charges of the 
Indictment, on the ground that if they were precisely 
equivalent to the word "administer," they were super- 
^uous and objectionable on that ground, and that if 
they meant anything different they were not covered 
by the major portion of the iudictmeat 

T^e Lord A dtooatb said the words were not material 
In anyway. They were substantially an interpretation 
or enlai^ement of the word administer, and if they were 
objected to he would strike them out. 

The words having been struck out accordingly, 
• The prisoner was called upon to plead to the indict* 
ment, when she pleaded " Not guilty," in a distinct and 
unshaken tone of voice. 

Owing to the absence of Dr Penny, an importan 



wltoeai fiwB Glaigqw, s d^Uy of about two bout was 
occasioned. 

Br Penny arrived at a quarter.past twelve, and, by 
the order of the Loid Justioe-Glerk, was called into 
Coort. 

The Loan Jusnox-CLxitK. addressing Br Penny, in 
fbrmed him that be had kept the Coart xiuitlag for two 
hours, and inquired whether he had not been cited for 
ten o'clock? 

Br Penny nplie^ that he had been so cited, but was e 
not aware that it was necessary for him to be so soon. / 
The LoBD JroriCB-OLraK told him that, by absent- 
ing himself, he had been guilty of great contempt or 
Court, and that he had no right to judge of the time, 
when he would be required. His Lordship added that, 
from Br Penny's character, they could not suppose' 
for a moment that this was anything els 3 than asingn- 
lar disregard of the orders and forms of citation ; and 
be trusted that this exposure would be suiBeieftt to 
prevent a repetiUon of anything of the sort. 
The following jiiry was then empaneUed :— 
James Christie, farmer,' Uailes, 
James Pearson, fiurmer, Northileld. 
James Walker, farmer, KUpunt. 
I Charles Thomson Oombe, merchant, York Plaoab 
William Sharp, Auckland Villa. 
Archibald Weir, bootmaker, Leith. 
Charles Seott, Bhakspeare Square. 
Alexander Morrison, carrier, Linlithgow. 
Andrew Williamson, olerk, Parkaide Place. 
Hugh Hunter, cabinetmaker. Circus Place. 
Bobert Andrew, cowfeeder. Nether Liberton. 
George Gibb, shoemaker. Glover Street, Leith. 
William Moffat, teacher, Duke Street* 
Bavid Forbes, Scotland Street. 
Alexander Thomson, Torphichen. 
The trial then proceeded. 

Mr Archibfild Smith, Sheriff-Substitute of Lanark- 
shire, examined by the Loiu> AnvocATS, was the first 
witness called. He said— I know the panel. She was 
Judicially examined before me, and emitted a declara ' 
tlon on the Slst March. ' Several letters and envelopea 
Shown to the witness were iden tifled. There were j ust 
four letters in alL She was examined on the charge 
of murder before her declaration was emitted. The 
greater part of the questions at the examination were 
put by me. The statements made In the declaratloa 
were all given in answer to questions. The answers 
were given clearly and distinctly. There was no ap-' 
pearance of hesitation or reserve. There was a great 
appearance of frankness and -candour. The declara- 
tion is of considerable lenj^th. 

Mt George Gray, clerk in the Sheriff-Clerk's Office,^ 
Glasgow, stated that he was present when the declara- 
tion was emitted by the prisoner. 

Ann Buthie or Jenkins— I am the wife of Bavid Jen- 
kins, and live at No. 11 Franklin Place, Glasgow. I 
knew the late M. L'Angelier. He lodged in my house. 
He firit came to me about the end of July. He re« 
maincd in my house a lodger until his death. Ilia 
usual habits weiH; civil ; but he was in the habit of 
staying out at nigh^ ; not very often, lie enjoyed 
general good health. Recollect his having an illness 
somewhere about the middle of February. That was 
not the first serious illness he had had since he came 
to lodge with me ; he had one eight or ten days before. 
One night he wished a pass-key, as he thoaght he 
would be out late. I went to bed, and did not hear 
him come in. I knocked at his door about eight in 
the morning, and got no answer. I knocked again, 
and was answered, " Come in, if you please." 



•TbeloxD AsrooAtk here pMfdhred ft requeet tint' 
thv Oinn irotitil ftUow the medical witnemes to heur 
tbat part oi tilt* evidence descriptive of the qrmptoms 
uianifiestcd by Mr L' Angelier before his death. 

The Dsah of Faoultt said the proposal had taken 
liimby surprise, and that, had notice been given, he 
might have acceded to the request, bat in the cir> 
Cumstancus he could not do so. 

The Court, seeing that both parties would not con- 
sent, refused to admit the medical gentlemen. 

Ann Duthie or Jenkins was recalled and continued 
•^I went into Mr L'Ange1ier*s room. lie said, "I 
have been veiy unwell ; look what I have vomited.* I 
saiJ I thought it was bile. It was a greenish sub- 
stance. Thert^was a great deal of it. It vaS thick 
stuff like gruel. I said, why did you not call upon me ? 
He caid that while on the road coming home he was 
seized with a violent pain in his bowels and stomach, 
And when he wa^ taking off his clothes he thought he 
should have died upon the carpet, and no human eyo 
would have seen him. He was not able, he said, to 
ring the bell. He asked me to make a little tta, and 
said he would riot go out. I emptied nrhathe vomited. 
I advised him to go to a doctor, and he said he would. 
He took a little breakfiast, and then went to sleep until 
nine o'clock ; about an hour. I went back to him then. 
He said he was a little better, and he would go out. He 
had got some tea b/ this time. Mr Thuau. who lodges 
in my house, saw him. He rose between 10 and 11 
o'clock. His place of business was 10 Bothwell Street, at 
Hessi-s Huggin's. It is two streets off. He said he was 
going to call on some lady on his way there. After 
going out he returned about three in the afternoon. 
He said he had been at the doctor, and brought a bot- 
tle In with him. Ho took the medicine, and com- 
plained of being very thirsty. "When he returned at 
three o'clock he still complained of being thirsty, but 
not so much as at first. The illness made a preat 
change in his appearance. He looked yellow and 
dull, and not what he used to b3. Before that his 
complexion was fresh. He became dark under the 
feyes, and the rod of his checks seemed to be more 
broken. He complained of cold after he came in—of 
being very cold. He lay down upon the sofa, and I 
laid a railway rug over hira. I did nothing for his feet. 
He never was the same after this illness. He got a 
little better. When asked how he felt he was accus- 
tomed to say, " I never feel well." I have nothing by 
which to remember the date of tliis first illness. I 
think the second was about the 22d February. On a 
Monday mornin;? about four o'clock he called me. He 
was vomitin?. It was the same kind of stuff as before, 
In colour and otherwise, but there was not quite so 
much of it. He complained on this occasion likewise 
of pain in the bowels and stomach, and of thirst and 
cold. I did not know he was out the night before. He 
did not say anything about It. I put more blankets 
upon him, put jars of hot water to his feet, and made 
him tea. I gave him also a great many drinks— toast, 
and wat'T, lemon and water, and such drinks. 
That was because he was thirety. I called again about 
six in the morning. He did not rise until the forenoon. 
He had bought a piece of meat for soup from one Stew- 
art, in St George's Road, on Saturday the 21st. He 
kept a pass-book, into which he entered these things. 
The date of the p iss book enables me to remember this. 
Identifies tha pass-book. I see the piece of meat, 7 lbs. 
weight, entered on the 21st Februiry. llecollect that 
this meat was sent home on the Saturday before this 
second illness. Dr Thomson came to attend him. He 
came on Blonday. Thuau went for him. It was in tho 
forenoon when t^e doctor came, but I don't remember 



the hour. The dootor 8tfirVAaigdi«r« Cnd left sfw^ 
seription for powders whidi I got ]/ Angelier WM 
about eight days in the house at (hat tisle away from 
his office. He took one or two of the powdto>> but I 
don't know whether he took tho rest He said thejr 
were not doing him the good he expected. He siUd 
that the doctor was always saying that he was getting 
better, but he did not feel welL Br Thomson came 
frequently to see him. He used often to say that he 
did not feel that he was getting better. Sometime after 
this, he went to Edinbu]::gh. I don't remember the 
date of his going. He was, I think, about eight days at 
SSdinburgh. BecoUect his coming back; itwas,lthink, 
a Tuesday. Thuau told me about four o'clock of thi same 
day that L'Angelier was coming back that evening, and 
Igot in some bread andbutter for him. [Identifies L'An- 
gellei's pass-book cpntaining account with Chalmers, 
a baker, St George*s Boad.] The entry for the bread 
is on the 17th March. He returned that night. about 
half-past ten. He was in the habit of receiving a great 
many letters, but I thought they wore addressed in a 
gentleman's hand. There were a great many letters in 
the same hand. Sometimes they came in yellow, and 
sometimes, I think, in white^ envelopes. [Identifies 
some of the white envelopes ; identifies, also, some of 
the yellow envelopes, but Is not so sure of them as oC 
the white ] He never told me whom these letters were 
firom. Remember seeing the photograph of a lady lying, 
about his chamber. Indentifies the photograph. I said 
"Is that your intended. Sir?" He said, "Perhaps 
dome day." I never thought the letters came from a 
lady. M. L'Angelier never said anything to me about 
taking in these letters. Knew from M. L'Angelier that 
he expected to be married. About the end of Sep- 
tember 1S58, he wished to engage a dining-room and 
bedroom. He told me he was going to be married In 
March, and he would like me to take hixn in. I did not 
agree to do so. There was one time I said it would be 
a bad Job for him to be ill if he got married, and he 
said, "You'll not see that for a long time." When he 
came home on the 17th March he asked if I had any 
letter for him. I said no. He seemed to expect a 
letter, and to be disappointed at not. finding it. He 
stopped at that time until the I9th. Before ho 
went away he said that any letters that came were 
to be given to Thuau, who would address them. He 
Sidd he was going to the Bridge of Allani He went 
away about ten o'clock in the morning. A letter, 
came for him upon the 19th. It was like the letters 
which had been in the habit of coming, and I gave it 
to Mr Thuau. I don't remember of any letters 
on the Friday, but there was one on the Saturday 
more like a lady's handwriting. I also gaye this to Mr. 
Thuau M. L'Angelier said be would not be Iiome un- 
til Wednesday night or Thursday morning next week. 
He was very much disappointed at not gettirg a letter 
before he went away ; and he said, " If I got a letter 
perhaps I will be homo to night." He said ho was go- •• 
ing to the Bridge of Allan. I don't know whether lie 
went anywhere else before going to the Bridge of Allan. 
Indentifies an envelope as like the oae which came on 

tturday, but could not speak as to another which was 
ewn. I next saw L'Angelier on Sunday night about 
eight o'clock. Was surprised to see him so soon. lie said 
the letter sent had brought him home, and on his ask- 
ing when it came I told him that it came on Saturday 
afternoon. He said he hai walked fifteen mile;?, but 
did not say where he had come from. I understood he 
had been at the Bridge of Allan. He said he i ntended 
to go back to-morrow morning, and desired to bo called 
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lMDkt»tti^Bti4Keof Anaiu i ttttok I only widMr 

H* wonts owb tlwt nii^ «]»ou^ nlfi^ »'Ql»ck. J^efqt^ 

k<yrforlfu»ootfiifel>a(li9«jbo]dt«.'' H^toldme. 
to c«U Iiinii enrlj in Ute moraln; to go t^ the first 
t/«aiu He di4 not g^ wbsit ^oar, but I thoqght 
it woiUd 1)6 between sevea and eight o'clocJc 
It was about h»lf-past two ia tl^e xQoroing, a^ far 
1^ I caa remember, when I next, saw him. He did 
not ose the pass-key In coming in, but n^n^ the b^I 
With great violence. I rose and asked who was there, 
and M. 1/ Angelier answered, " It Is I ; open the door^ 
if yon please." When I opened the door he was stand- 
ing with his arras across his stomach. He said, * I am 
very bad ; I am goiog to have anotherTomitIng of that 
bfle.** The fink tine I saw tk« vomitings I said it was 
bUe. He said, ** I never was tooubled with bile.*' Ha 
said bethought he nevo* would have got boBue, he was- 
so bad on the read. He did not say how he heA. been 
ilL He did not say whether it was patn, or Whether ho 
had been vomiting before he eame up. The first thing 
he took was a-littie waters I filled op the tumbler, aed 
he tried to vomit. He wkbed a tittle tea. I went ifito the 
moSB) and before he was half undressed ho was vomiU. 
iagvoven^ iiwaatbesamaldndofmatteraaZhad 
qeen before. Therewas alightt^tt^egas. The vom| tine 
was atteoded with greiit piOn. I ^ked " Whether h^ 
had been taking nothing to disqgreis wit^h hlastam^Qh;'^ 
he said, *'Ho, X havo been taking nothiag, and hav^b 
hem vevy well since I waa at tho Bridge of AUan." I 
«aid, " YoQ never took any medicine^ Sir /' he said, " I 
don't approve of mediolne* He w^a chilty and cold,' 
^nd wished a jar of hot wat«r to his feet> aad ajaother 
Uy his stomaoh. I got these for him—three or four 
blankets and a couple of mats. He got a little easier^ 
but about four o'clock he became worse ; and on my 
proposing to go for the doctor he said he was a little 
better, and that 1 need not go so soon in the morning. 
About five o'clock he again got worse, and his bowds 
became bad. He had only been vomiting up to this 
time. I said I would go to the nearest doctor > one D^. 
Steven. He asked what kind of a doctor he was^ and 
toM me to go i«d bring him. I went for Dr. Steven ai 
five o'clock, I think. He said he could not come so 
early, but told mo to give him twenty«flve drops of 
hradanom, and put a mustard blister on his stomach, 
and said that if he did not get better he would come. 
HThen I came homov I told M. i/Angelier what the 
the doctor had said. He answered, '* I never couldr 
take laudanum ;" and as for the plaster, I could no(k 
put it on. But I gave him more hot wa^er. He then 
bogan vomiting freely, and got a little better. Hia 
bowels and stomaoh still contiimed bad, and 
about seven o'clock I noticed he was dark about the 
^yet. I said I would go back to the doctor, and if H 
did not get him to oome* I would go on to the next; 
He said he wished I would. I visited Dr Stevens, an4 
be followed immediately. L' Angelier was anxious to 
get the doctor by that time. Dr Stevens came a little 
after I returned. X brought the doctor into the room, 
and he ordered mustard immediately. So I left the 
room to get the mustard. I did not hear the docto|^ 
ask L' Angelier what was the matter with him. "When 
the doctor came in, I said, look what he vomited. He 
said the smell was sour, and that it was making him 
faintish. I don't remember L' Angelier saying any- 
thing about his illcess. I was a good deal out of the 
room. I got the mustard, and the doctor said hq 
would put it on and wait twenty minutes or so to see 



I think Uw4»sfec»wo9lA be i» tb^ loom with hiapa^ 
tisDia^nthiyfaohoiirk Whoa I went teto the room 
again, wh»Q Xwm pitting the jar of hot water to hig 
■tooiAch* VADcelier M^d that was the woraA atteck he 
had ever h«4, and I «dd I thought it was. " Ifeel 
MmetMnthmp/* he the^ saki ^ the doctor, pointing 
to his forehead. " It is not peroepfcible,'' replied the 
doetoi^ ** it most be inwardly, for I do not see any- 
thing wrong." X adced the doctor whether there waa 
aiaytbiiig das I could do for i; Angelier. He said time 
and quietneas wore what was wanted. I then signed 
t» the doetoi^ to. eome and spe^k to mo. He went out 
ol the room w^h me, and I asked him " What ia 
wro9g with himr He said, " Is be a person that 
tipplQsr I miA, "No, quite the opposite^wfaat is 
wrong with him? Hois very unlike a person that 
t.9PU)S, I saXd). I« it not strange that he should go out 
qoiWweH.aad come hade badly? Can you tell me 
the oanas o( U r I will give you an explaaation 
aOerwardSi returned the doctor. I opened the dooi? 
for the doctor when he went away, and he said he 
WoaKl h^ back between ten and eleven. I went back 
to Ii'AngCjiiier, and when ho saw me he asked what the 
doctor had boon saying to me, for he saw him go out 
of tbe room wUh me. I said " The doctor says you 
wUl get over it«" He put the question to me again, 
and I made the same answer. Oh, he said, " I am tar 
worse than the doctor thinks." I stayed till about 
nine o'clock. I am not positive, but I think ft waa 
about that hour. He looked bad. I thought he was 
very ill. He said, " If it would not be putting you to 
too much trouble, I would like to see Miss Perry." He 
told me her address. I think it was Back Street, but 
X don't remember the number ; or maybe B«nfield. 
Was it 144 Benfield Street? I don't recollect. I never 
saw tho lady. I sent for her and she came. Before 
she came I went In and out of his room three or four 
times. He said, "If you please draw these cxurtains., 
Oh» if I could but get five minutes' peace I think I 
would be better." These were the last words I hear4 
him speak; I left him then and I came back in fivq 
or ten minutes. I went quietly into the room. He 
did not speak, and I went quieUy out again, thinking 
he was asleep. The doctor came not above five or ten 
Winutes after. He said, " How is your patient." I 
said, " He is only over asleep> it is a pity to waken 
him." The doctor said he would like to see him. We 
then went into the room together. The doctor felt hia 
pulse. He raised his head, and it fell down again. X 
said, "Is there anything wrong?" He said, "Draw 
those cui'tains f* and I did so. M. L' Angelier was 
dead. Do you think you have told us all M. L' Ange- 
lier said to you that night ? All X can remember. I 
did not ask him where he had been. I had no reason 
to know or suspect where he had been ; but X knew 
from the time that he told me he was going to be married 
that ho was receiving private correspondence, but Idid 
not know to whom. Was that the reason why you did 
not ask him where he had been that night ? Yes ; 
Miss Perry came, but she was too late. I sent my 
little boy to Mr Clark, anotJier lodger. Mr Clark came, 
and Mr Chrystal, who keeps a druggist's shop. Mr 
Stevenson came, but not at that time. Mr Chrystal 
went into the room and shut his eyes. The body waa 
still lying in the bed. He said he would send to hia 
employers, but Mr Menzies, the undertaker, came first, 
then Miss Perry» then Mr Stevenson, and I think Mr 
Thuau came too, and Dr Thomson. Stevenson is one 
of the young men in Iluggln's employment. When 
he came I told him I wished thim to lock up what be- 
longed to L' Angelier, and he did so. The clothes he 



ter oat of his pocket and tome peiion^I doat n^ 
utmbar wliom—iaid this erplatafld aU. I law th«let- 
taraad mU, "That iatha latter that euaa cane «i 
BatiurdayJ* Thoau and Steveason, and I IhlBk Mr 
JCenne^ and Dr Thtfrnaan, were tkare. I easi*t mj 
wheOMT it was SterenaaB or Thnaa vte mki^tUM 
•xplaina aU : I think it waa Stevenaan. Irecognlaed 
tke letter that had qaaae to him on the Saturday and 
aaid ao. SteyeDson locked up the thingi. At that 
time I ionH xemember anything being aaid aa to hay- 
ing an examination. He waa cofllaed the night 
he died, aad I think Ihef examined the irardi«he 
that night. Bat there «aa no examination of hii 
body tUl, I thlnk» on Wedneadaj. TUl ateyenaon 
lodged them up, eyexythiag waa left aa UAngelier 
died. When UAageiier oame fipom Bridge of Allan 
the night belkue he died, I caa*t aay whether he wor« 
a coat or Jacket ; bat it was closely bottooed and shor^ 
and I remember seeing a handkerchief in it. He wor« 
a OteBgany bonnet ea hia baad. Zdidaotaeehimgo 
out ; he had a bonnet on when he came back, but X 
can't say il it waa the same. On hia illneai when hfi 
Yomited so much, be had always bowel complaint. 

Groefr«xamiQcd by the D^AN-One iilaesa wa« on th« 
92d Vebniary ; there waa an iHnesa before tlwt, bat I 
canH say its date ; it might be eight or ten days before 
the iUoeasaf 9^ Febrnaiy, but I eannet apeak to it. 
The fint illniw waa a gxeat deal worse than the second, 
I think it was in Janaary he first complained of iU 
health ; he Urat eamplahied of hie tengna, then a boil 
came out on hit neek, and shortly after that another 
boil ; that vaa in Jajtuaiy. On these iUneases I aoj^ 
gested that it waa hiln that was the matter with him, 
I was tmabled with that inyielf, and my symptoma 
were seoething the a$n» as hi«, bat not s^ violent. 
On these occasions there was a good deal of purging a« 
weU as yemitiag. As to the iUness of the 22d Febra- 
ary, he di«ed at hQme on the Sanday. On the gatar* 
day night he said he did not intend to go out tine next 
day; ke aaid ba waa not very well. He was taking 
fresh herring on the Saturday ; I thonght that was 
against him. I said I did not think herring good for 
him at that time of the year. He made a sauce of 
vinegar and egg, and I paid that was aQt good for him. 
lie was also, I thonght, using too many vegetables. 
He said that when he was at College in Fraoee he used 
a good many vegetables. I have no recollection of hia 
going out on the Sundi^. I don't remember his ask- 
ing me for the oheok-key. I think I would have 
recollected if he bad done ao. I can't bring it to my 
recollection whether he was ont that night. He waa 
confined to the house eight daya af(er that Sanday ; 
be was only out oooe, about the 23:1 or 24th. I doa'tro- 
membcrhimbeingontofteaer. DrThomson continued 
to viait him during these eight days that he was in the 
bouse. Afterhis first illnea^ he brought hon^emedicina 
wifSi him ; the doctor wrote a prescription, and I sent 
for the powders; but I never recollect him bringing 
more. Tbere were eight botttes in his room after hia 
death ; in one there waa laudaannii 4bad in another 
there was something which ^peajred to bo rhubarb. 
The authorities got the bottlea away. I think Mr. 
Murray was one of the parties who took them, and Mr. 
Stevenson. I don't recollect when they got them. It 
was some days after his death, I think it was more 
than a week after, but I am not sure. I was in the 
room when they took them away. Mr. Murray put 
somequestioas to me, but I do not recollect what they 
were. When L' Angelier went to the Bridge of Allan, 
he said if there wad a letter he would be back perhaps 
that night That was Thursday night. A letter did 



M«i^ and it WMmt-after Urn b^ Mr. Tbuaiv tet b« 
did not ooma till Satordi^y. I don't remember a letter 
ooniqg an Fridi^y, but one came on Saturday betweeii 
tlvae and foar; it waa readdiesaad by Mr. Thoau aa# 
■eat off; that would be about six o'clock when he camf 
in to dinner. I think it came by the last post befora 
dinner. H9 sajd he was n-tit^le better when he cam« 
from Bdinburgh, but I knewa greater difbrenoe on him 
vhen he came ftom Bridge of Allan ; he looked veiy 
much better. When he came on Sunday evening firom 
Bridge of Allan he took aome tea aad a alice of oold 
toast, but notUng else. I did not see him go ont; X 
knew he was at the water-closet before ha went 
out; I did not see the dress he wore when he vent 
out. I did not observe what ho had on when ha 
came home at two in the morning. Tha gaa wa« 
out in the lobby, and when he went into tha bedreom 
he was half undressed* He did not say that he ha4 
vomited on the way home; he vomited a great deal 
the morning that he died— the chamber-pot was qnit^ 
fan, and he vomited a vexy UUle after I empUed it ; he 
was also purged twice-onoe before the doctor cam^ 
and once after. After sending for the doctor, I gava 
him hot water that made him vomit, and he was a 
good deal better after that; the chamber-pot waf not 
emptied till after the doctor came. Before I went fee 
the doctor he said he would go to the water-closet, but 
T would not allow him, and I said I would keep what 
he had vomited, and let the doctor aee it. Among th^ 
things the doctor anggested I should give him waa 
Undanum. There was laudanum in UAngeUer^ 
press, but he refused to take it, and said he never 
could toke it ; besides, he said it was not good, it hat 
been standing withouta cork. After the doctor's viaifcy 
I told him the doctor said he would get over it. Tha 
doctor said so to me. I had asked him particularly, 
and he said he would get over it the same as before. 
On the morning of his death. I remember himcom« 
plaining about his throat being sore. The doctor gave 
him some water, and he said it was choking him, or 
that It was going into his chest. I don't know whether 
hia throat was sore. When he was in bed that morn- 
ing, he had his arms always out on the bedclothes ; X 
don't remember his hands being clenched; his right 
hand was clenched when he died. I think M iss Perry 
came that morning about ten ; when she came in I 
said ~" Are you the Intended T' and she said, *'Ohf 
no, I am only a fk-lend." When he asked me to send, 
fbr Miss Perry, I supposed she was hia intended. I 
told her he was dead ; and she seined very sorxy. Hep 
grief was very striking ; she seemed very much over- 
whebned, and cried a great deal. I was surprised at 
the excess of her grief! 

By the Oovai—The mesaage. I sent was that M. 
I/Angelier was very ba^, and that she shoaki come at 
soon as convenient. 

By the ^sAN—I don't recollect if she asked to sea 
the body, but I took her in and showed it to her. 
When she told me she was not tl^e intended, Z said Z 
heard he was goin^p to be mai-ried, and how sorry the 
lady would be. When she went into the room she 
kissed his forehead several times. She was crying 
very much. Mr Scoct, the undertaker, was preseat at 
this time, and I think my sister also. Miss Pe«y aaid 
how sorry she was for his mother. I don't remember 
her saying she knew his mother. M. L'Angelier had 
two wooden writing-dedcs in his room. Z did not see 
the letters taken away ; some of the clothes I knew 
about, but not the letters. I was not in tlie room 
when the officers searched his boxes and clothes. They 
rung the bell, and said they wanted to search them, 
and then s^ *' That is aU that is required." Z don't 
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WiooIIecC any ladles <»lUng 6n~M. UAttgeUef ; One old 
lady called with her husband, and took tea with him* 
Bometimes there were messaget from other I^^ite* 
When he was ill, there was a Jar of mannalai>> sent^ 
and some books and a card along with it On the card 
Vas ** Mrs Orerton.** About the end of An<rust or be- 
jSinning of September he told me he had an illness. He 
said his bowels had been very bad, and that he had not 
been In bed all night. That was the same night there 
Was a fire in Windsor Terrace. 

Re-examined by the Lo&d-Adyooatb— Shown a grey 
coat and Glengarry bonnet. Tliese are his clothes. He 
had two or thrtfe Glengarry caps the Same as this. 
Shown a small leather portmanteau. Witness identi- 
fied it as his. When I said to Miss Perry how sorry 
the lady would be to whom he was to be married, she 
said not to say much about it, or anything about it— I 
don't recollect which. Shown a small morocco leather 
t>ag, and identified it as having been taken to Bridge 
of Allim by M. L'Angelier. 

By the Court— When I asked if he had taken any- 
thbig which had disagreed with him, I meant had he 
taken anything at the Bridge of Allan which disagreed 
with him. I did not refer to his taking anything that 
night I said had he taken anything when he was 
away that disagreed with him? and he said, No; he 
never felt better than when he was at the country. I 
did not ask him where he had been that night, because 
I thought he had been visiting his intended. My hus- 
band was from home, and only saw him once at the 
Newyear time. The two letters which came on the 
Thursday and Saturday were readdressed by Mr. Thuau. 
I gave them to him whenever they were delivered. 
The second letter I took into the bedroom, and put it 
on the glass. I noticed that it was very like a lady's 
handwriting. Gould not identify which letter it was 
that came on Saturday. I paid no attention to the one 
that came on Thursday. 

By the Dbaw of Faoultt— While L'Angelier was 
lodging with me, I was from home for six weeks, the 
end of August and the whole of September. 

BytheCotTET— M. Thuau had b.en away in Edin- 
burgh from the Saturday before L' Angel ier's death. 

James Ueggie, examined by the Lord Advocatb— I 
am salesman to Mr Chalmers, baker, St George's Road. 
Shown pass-book between Mr Chalmers and L'.\nge]ier. 
Under date 17th March there is an entry of some bread 
and butter got for 1/ Angelier on that day. 

John Stewai-t, flesher, St George's Road, examined 
by the Lord Advocatb— Identified his pass-book with 
M. L'Angelier. On 21st of February there is an entry 
of 7 lb of beef, which was sent to M. L'Angelier on that 
day. 

Catherine Robertson, lodging-house keeper, Elm 
Row, Edinburgh, by the Lord Aotocats— I remem- 
ber about the lOLh March a gentleman coming to my 
house for lodgings. He was a foreigner. He did not 
tell me his name, but I saw Mr L'Angelier on his port- 
manteau. He came on the 10th March, and left on the 
17th. He said he had come from Glasgow, and that he 
was going to the Bridge of Allan. He appeared to be 
in very good health, but he told me he had been an in- 
valid. He was in good health when he left me. 

Peter Pollock, stationer, Leith Street, Edinburgh, 
examined by the Lord Advocate— I knew M. L'Ange- 
lier. Irememberseeinghim on the 19th March last. He 
had come from Glasgow that day. He called at my 
shop in Leith Street He said he had come from 
Glasgow for a letter which he expected to find at the 
Post Office in Edinburgh. I knew that he had been 
living in Mrs Robertson's for a week before ; he told 
me so. He did not find the letter. He left Edinburgh 



on the day Iiawliim,'aboQt a'cpitirter pftst tsbr, for 
the Bridge of Allan. 

By the Dean— I saw him about two o'clock. H9 
said he had come straight tmm Glasgow, antl fur the 
purpose of receiving a letter. Uc said there a'us no 
letter : he told me this again. 1 saw him first at two, 
and then in about half-anhoor afterwards he returned 
and said there was no letter. He left my shop abont 
three o'clock, and said he was going to the Bridge of 
Alhin. This was on a Thursday. 

Mrs Jane Bayne, Bridge of Allan, examined by the 
Lord Advocate— I recollect M. L'Angelier coming to 
my house on Thursday the lOth March, between five 
and six o'clock in the evening. He wanted lodgings 
and took them in my house ; he stayed till Sunday. 
I recollect his having a small leather bag with him ; ha 
seemed to be in good health and spirits, and took his 
menls well. He left on Sunday just after tnro o'clock. 
I did not hear him say why he left. He had intended 
Staving longer. 

Charles Neil Rutherrord, Bridge of Allan, examined 
by the Lord Advocatb— I was postmaster of bridge of 
Allan in the beginning of the year. Shown cn\'elope 
addressed M. L'Angelier, Post Office, Bridge of Allan. 
I don't recollect this letter; but it must have come to 
the office on the 22d March. I don't remember to whom 
it was delivered. I recollect a gentleman leaving a 
card with the ni^mel/Angelier upon it ; that was about 
the aoth. 1 gave that letter to him when it was called 
for. 

By the Dbah- I can't say anjrthhig about the letter ex- 
cept from the postmark ; it has the Glasgow postmark, 
and the Bridge of Allan postmark ; all that is on it ia 
Bridge of Allan, 22d March, 1857 ; the letters on the 
stamp signify that it arrived at half-past ten in the 
morning ; that letter would leave Glasgow about seven 

A.M. 

William Pairfoul, guard of the Caledonian Railway — 
I was the guard of the train which left Stirling in the 
afternoon of the 22d March last ; it left Stiriing at half- 
past three. A gentleman, apparently a foreigner, tra- 
velled by that train to Glasgow. I did not know his 
name at the time, but I know it now. Shown a photo- 
graph of M. L'Angelier. I recognise this as a likeness 
of the gentleman. He went in the train from Stirling 
to Coatbridge, the nearest part to Glasgow. I asked it 
he vranted a machine, and he said no, he was hungry 
and wanted to be shown a place where he could get 
something to eat ; he said he was in no hurry to Glas- 
gow, if he got in at night There was a Mr. Ross, an 
auctioneer, who came from Stirling. I showed M. 
L'Angelier and he the road to Glasgow, and they 
started together. .1 saw him get some roast beef before 
leaving ; he ate it veiy heartily. I was with him all 
the time. He took some porter with the beef. 

By the Lord Justice-Clerk— I stopped at Coat- 
bridge. I don't go beyond that. 

By the Dean— There were only about eight pas-ien- 
gers of all classes i n the train. None except Rol's and 
tl^is gentleman stopped at Coatbri ige. I am quite 
certain of that. I had never seen Ross before that 
day, and have never seen him since. Mr Miller, from 
Glasgow, told me his name. Mr Miller was engaged 
in the defence, I never saw either Rosa or L'Angelier 
before or since, and I did not know their names or any- 
thing about them. I was firat examined about this 
matter four or five days after the occurrepce. I was 
told at Greenhill that I was wanted by the Fiscal at 
Stirling ; and I was examined by him. Deceased got 
the food in M'Donald's, at Coatbridge. I saw him take 
the beef. He ate a good deal ; but neither Ross nor I 
ate. Witness identified Ross. 
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Thomas Uoss, aactioneer, Gotan Street, Hntchesoti'^ 
(own, Qlas70\r, examiaed by the Lord Advocatb— I 
recollect being in Stirling on the 22il Mai^h, and leav- 
ing bj the train In the afternoon for Glasgow. I went 
by the train to Coatbridge. I did not observe a foreign 
gentleman in the train, but I saw him when he got 
oat. I did not know his na^e. The guard said 
he was going to wallc to Glasgow, and I was going 
(0 do the same. Before starting, he had some roast 
beef and a small bottle of porter. I saw him take 
it. We then started for Glasgow, and I think we 
^ook a little more than two hours to get there. 
it was twenty minutes past five when we left, and it 
was rather more than half- past seven when we reached 
Glasgow. The distance is eight miles. lie had a Bal- 
moral bonnet on his head— like one shown to witness. 
He walked well, and did not appear tired when he got 
to Glasgow. He smoked several times on the road. 
He did not tell me who he was. Ho appeared in good 
health and spirits when we parted. We parted at the 
top of Abercromby Street, Gallowgato. He said ho 
^as going to the Great Western Road. 

By the DsAX-Ile said he had come fh>m Alloa that 
mOming, and that he had walked from Alloa to Stir- 
ling, lie said the distance was eight miles. He said 
nothing that I remember about the Bridge of Allan. 
Our conversation was chiefly about local affair^, such 
as the scenery around us. He did not eat a great deal 
at Coatbridge. He told me he had presented a cheque 
at the bank at Stirling either the day before or some 
other day, and that they would not cash It, h .* being a 
dtranger. Abercromby Street is about the middle of 
the Gallowgate. I was in no house with him on the 
way from Coatbridge to Glasgow, and in no shop. 

By the Lofto Advooitk— We left Coatbridge at 
twenty minutes past five. 

William Stevens :)n, warehouseman, Abercromby 
Street, New City Road, Glasgow, examined by the 
Solicitor-Genebal— I am in the employment of Hug- 
gins & Co., Bothwell Street. The late M. Angelier 
was in our warehouse, in the same department under 
me. He was unwell In March last, and got leave of 
absence. I understood he was going to Edinburgh. 
He afterwards went to the Bridge of Allan. I di d not 
see him between his going to Edinburgh and his going 
to the Bridge of Allan. I got a letter from him from 
the Bridge of Allan ; it bears the post-mark, "Bridge 
of Allan, March 20," I think. It Is as follows :— 

"Bridge of Al'an, Friday— Dear William,— I am 
happy to say that I feel much better, though I fear 1 
slept in a damp bed, for my limbs are all sore, and 
scarcely able t) bear me, but a day or two will put all 
to rights. What a dull place this is. I went to Stir- 
ling to-day ; but it was so cold and damp that I soon 
hurried home again. Are you very busy? Am I 
wanted ? If so, I am ready to come home at any time. 
Just drop me a line at the Post OfiSce. You were talk- 
ing of taking a few days to yourself; so I shall come 
up whenever you like. If any letters come, please 
send them to m^ here. I intend to be home not later 
thin Thursday morning.— I am, &^., P. Euilb I/Abt- 

OELIEB.'* 

This is M. L*Angellcr*8 handwriting. He was 
generally addressed Eraile. I answered that let- 
ter. Identify the answer whic^ I sent, acknow- 
ledging the receipt of the foregoing letter. I 
recovered this letter In reply In th9 Post Office at 
Bridge of Allan. I was sent to Bridge of Allan to take 
possession of M. L'Angelier*s property, and I got the 
letter at the same time. This was on Friday the 27th. 
He had been in the employment of Messis Hugglns 
about four and a half years. I got notice of his death 



n the 2Sd if arch, and went on iee^pt of that Int«)H* 
gence to the French Consul's oflSoe. I saw there Mr 
Thuau, who told me that L*Angelier'8 medical attend- 
ant was Dr Thomson, and I sent for him. I saw I/An- 
goner's corpse. Was told that Dr Steven also had 
attended, and sent for him. They said that an 
examination of the body was the only way of explain* 
Ing his death. There was then no suspicion about it. 
I authorised,. them to make t^post mortem exnminatioa 
the following day. In consequence of what I learned 
at the examination I informed the Procurator-Fiscal 
on Tuesday. I saw them commence the post mortem 
examination. I did not expect 1/ A ngelier in Glnogow 
on the Sunday night ; that was inconsistent with hia 
letter to me. When I went to his lodgings on the 
Monday, his clothes were lying on the sofa in his 
room. I examined them, and found various articles— 
a comb, tobacco, three finger rings, 6s. 7id., a bunch 
of keys, and a letter. The letter was in his vest pocket 
in an envelope* I identify the letter. Ikwtsread as 
follows :— 

" Why, my beloved, did yon not come tome ? O f lay 
beloved, are you 111? Come to me. Sweet one, I 
waited and waited for you, but you came not. I shall 
wait again to-morrow night— same hour and arrange* 
ment. Oh, come, sweet love, my own dear love of a 
sweetheart. Come, beloved, and clasp me to your 
heart; come, and we shall be happy. A kiss, fond 
love. AdVsu. with tender embraces. Ever believe ma 
to be your own ever dear, fond Minis." The letter 
was addressed " M. E. L* Angelier, Mrs Jenkins, U 
Franklin Place, Great Western Road, Glasgow." I 
made some remarks on getting that letter, but I don't 
exactly recollect what they were. I said the letter ex* 
plained why he was in Glasgow, and not in Bridge of 
Allan. 

By the Loan Justiob-Olebk- I did not know who 
Minie meant. 

By the SoLicrroB-GBSBBAL-I was Intimate with 
him in business, but not otherwise. I found a bunch 
of keys in his pocket, which I took with me, and I 
kept them. I put them in the possession of Mr T. F. 
Kennedy, our cashier. I knew tliat M. 1/ Angelier l>ad 
a memorandum-book. I remember having it when 
coming from his lodgings After seeing the body. I got 
it in his lodgings, but cannot tell when. Identify the 
memorandum-book (a pocket note-book), and also the 
handwriting. I made it into a parcel, and sealed it 
up. I subsequently gave it up to police ofBcer Mairay, 
and, not then, but afterwards, marked It with a label 
attached. I know the memorandum-book. 

BytheDsAX— The label attached, stating that the 
book was found in a desk in Huggins & Go.'s, was 
signed by me and two officers on the 30th March. I 
testified that the book was found In the warehouse, 
but I orlginaily got it in his lodgings. I put it into 
L'Angelier's desk. It was not sealed up when I put it 
into the desk. I did not take it out of the desk at any 
time after putting it In. I am not certain which oi 
the officers took the book out of the desk. I mean to 
certify by that label that they found it there ; they 
took it that day ; it was there when they cams ; I saw 
it when I opened the desk on the day they came ; I am 
not aware that anyb.^dy saw me find it in his lodgings. 
I Iband it on Monday. Dr Steven and Dr Thomson, 
and Mr Thuau and Mr Wilson, and piThaps Mrs Jen- 
kins, were in the room. I am not a\tare if any of them 
knew that I had found the l>ook in his lodgin:^. I 
can't tell how long after 1 found it I put l\ into the 
desk. Ican'tsay ifit wasthe samed.iy. Jt was the 
same week. I cajT'.ed it in my pocket from the house 
to the office ; but I can't tell how long time elapsed 
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on the deilt. I foood it there a^ain. I evu't tell how 
loBg it lay. I came in with It in the afternoon to 
the waKhqnse, and I think it remained tUl next day 
(ToMdiiy), I don't mind ot patting it into the desk, 
M thai I mn't vpealc deftoitely to that. X pav it 
aeveral timea on the Monday afternoon on the desk, 
and itwaa opened once or tviee that afternoon by me. 
Others mifht open it. It was sealed and opened and 
sealed again. Z don't recollect when I saw it next I saw 
ft after that in the desk. I thinly upon the Wednesday 
aMKniag, the Fiscal requested me to bring some letters 
to^hlm, and on going into the desk for them I saw it 
1 look «>meof the lettera to him ; I did not take the 
book. It was not sealed then. I had the key of thf 
desk ; it was on the Imnch I got in his pocket. X was 
aware that the lock of the desk wns in a frail state. X 
did net knew that the baok of it was in a flnaU state. 
Ue had complained to me that lads about theofiOce got 
into it, I asw the book repeatedly in the desk, but I 
can't say when I saw It out of the desk in the Vi8cal*t| 
o«oe, I saw it when X signed the label. I had seen 
it before finding it in his lodgingf. When he cora.- 
plained tlmt his desk was in a fraU state, I looked at 
his desk, and saw a book lying in it like thia I never 
law him write in this beok. Between the Monday and 
the time X aigned the label it was opened frequently, 
X was always present^ but there were others looking at 
the lettera There were*Mr. T, V. BLennedy. cashier i 
Mr. Wilson, the invoioeolerk; and Mr* MiUer, one of 
the warehousemen. There may have been otfamn bo- 
longing to the same departmeatt but none who wer« 
ttransers to the establishment. The Rev. lir. MiJei 
was in the warehouse several times after BL L'Angeiier^a 
death, bat I don't think he saw any of the lettera. 
He came to ask about M. I/Angelier. 1 stated at ona 
tine that I was under the impression that I found the 
book in the desk in the warehouse, and not in th4 
lodgingflb I stated so in my precognition. A few days 
ago* I wrote to Hr. Hart, the Fiaral, correcting tha 
mistake. I never macle any inventoiy of the clotbea 
or other things found in his lodgings, or of the letters. 

By the BoLiQiTOB-GBNiaAit^On the Monday when Z 
found the book I turned ever the pages; I did not 
take notice of anj of the entriea. Under date IXth 
Febrqaty I see an entry ; that is y ▲ngelier's hand- 
writing, and (he book is in his handwriting from that 
date onwards. I see aq entry on Saturday, 14th Mareh ; 
and that aeems to be the last. AU the entries trwk Uth 
February to Xith Macoh inclusive are in I/Angelier'a 
handwritini^ 

By the Biav— They are in pencil, and some of th^m 
very taint. 

By the SouoROB-GasaBAif^X waa acenstomed to 
aee him write In pencil. 

The SoLioiToi^-QBMaaiL then proposed to read tho 
entries^ to which the Dean ohieeted, and the witnesi 
was removed. 

The DE4.!f heU that this was no evidence that the 
book was a Journal at all. It might be a memovandum* 
book, but he understood it waa proposed to use it as a 
>ourqal. 

The Loan AnvooATa said they proposed to prova 
that these memoranda were in the handwriting of 
1/ Angelier. They bore to be written on oertaia days. 
Whether it was proved thatthey were written on these 
days was anothw matter. They wouM prove that 
many things happened on the days on which they 
w«re written. 

The Court retired for consultation, and on their re- 
turn. 

The Loan JustioM^lvbk said they were of opinioa. 
that, in the present stale of the case, and with the in- 



fsmMiioa ih« Conrt had. they eoidd not kUow theie 
entries all to be read. At present they did not know 
the individual by the name in the entries^ or by the 
blank that occnrred in one or two of them. They gave 
no opinion as to whether it would be competent to hava 
the entries read wh^n a fonndation was laid for them. 

The witness recaliedr-When I was at Mrs Jenkins 
on the Monday I did not aee two desks. I did not 
examine his reporitoriea at all on the Monday. I saw 
no lettera except the one I found in his vest pocket. 
On Uiat day X exaxnined his desk in the office. I saw 
a great many letters there. Some of them I examined. 
They were principally in the same hand. I locked 
the deak. I went to the Bridge of Allan on Friday. 
I went to his lodgings there, and Mrs Bayne showed 
me a leather portmanteau, hat, cigarette case, a little 
travelling bag, a little dressing-case, and a travelling., 
rug, belonging to the deceased. Witness identified, 
these articles. I desired her to send them to Ilug- 
gina^ office, and they arrived there next day or oa 
IConday. The portmanteau and bag were looked. I 
f jund the keys la L'Angelier's clothes. On opening 
the bag I found a small leather case for holding let- 
ters. There were several letters in it. In the port- 
manteau I found clothes and a prayer-book, but no 
letters. I locked the leather bag, leaving the papers 
inside. Murray, the officer, came on the Monday 
after, and I sent the bag and portmanteau to Mrs Jen- 
klnaf house. I gave Murray the letters and papera 
that were in the desk on the Monday ; they were p^t 
into a box. I aealed the box In Murray's presence, 
and it was taken to the Fiscal's office. I initialed a 
nupber of the letters several days afterwards. I be- 
lieved them to be the «ame from the handwriting. X 
went with Murray to Mrs Jenkins, and opened the 
small leather bag; he took It a«ay, and X aflerwarda 
saw it opened in the Ficcal's office, and the letters taken 
out. X took the key there for that purpose. I saw Mur- 
ray examine Angeliei's desks in Mrs Jenkins* that Mon- 
day, and he took possession of the letters found there. 
Some of them ssemed.to be in the same handwriting 
as the others previously got. X w,w him take all the 
letters found in Mrs Jenkins ; they were pat in apiece 
of brown paper. X could not aay afterwards which 
letters had been found in Mrs Jenkina*, and which in 
the office. (Shown four letters.) Depones these ara 
in M. L'Angelier's handwriting. X waa at the funenil 
of the deceased. It took place in the burying-ground 
of St David's Church. The funeral was on Thursday ; 
and I saw the body exhumed ; on Tuesday the 80th X 
saw the body in the haadaof Dr Steven and Or Cor- 
bett, and recognised it as that of M. L' Angeller. X 
read some of the letters which were In the small bag ; 
shown letter commencing " Wednesday— Dearestsweet 
SSmilie, lam ao aoriy to hear that you are ill," thai 
letter was in the small bag ; I marked "hag" upon it 
when I initialed it. Shown letter commencing-^" My 
aweet dear pet^I am so sorry you should he so vexed," 
and with an envelope l^earing " For my dear and ever- 
beloved sweet Emile"— that was in the bag. It ia 
marked by me in the same way. The envelope of 
letter commencing " My own best loved pet~I liope 
you are well," was in the bag, but I have not marked 
the letter, but if this is its envelope it was there too. 
The letter commencing, " Deai-eat and beloved, I hope 
you arc well, I am very well and anxious," I caa't 
speak to. Witness also spoke of other three letters as 
being found in the bag. So far as I examined the docu- 
ments in the bag I kept the letters in their original 
envelopes, and delivered it loclced to the officer. I did 
9ot shift the letters and envelopes to my knowledge 

It being now after alx o'clock, the Court adjourned 
till to-morrow morning at ten. 
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'j^B Coort inet at ten o'clock this morning, when 
Miss Smith wa,s a^ain placed at the h&r» looking ^oiiQ 
as cool and collected as yesterday. 

William Stevenson, whose evidence was not con- 
eluded last night, was again examined by the Sqlici- 
TOBrGssvRAL. Before the great mass of the letters 
were taken possession of by Mr Murray, I had )iande4 
some of them to the Fiscal on Wednesday morning thQ 
^th. X handed them personally to Mr IToung, I did 
not mark them, but I took a note of the daties at the 
time. I have not that note with me ; bat I have the 
numbers which I saw afterwards put on the samq 
letters. 

By the Coubt— The Fiscal did not mark them when 
{ gave them* I took the note when the numbera wera 
put on. 

By the Bkan->I had a note of the post-marks, and 
they corresponded ; I think there was one without % 
post mark. I have not my note of the post^marks. 

The Beak— It is extremely loose, this sort of evidence. 

The J^oan Justice-Clerk— Nothing can be looser o( 
more singularly unsatisfactory than that there should 
be the slightest deficiency in the proof in such a case. 

By the Beak— Mr Wilson. Mr Young's clerk, I think, 
was present at the time. To my knowledge the Sheriff 
was never present at any precognition, or at any other 
time. Mr Hart has been present. I understand Mr 
Toung is a Procurator-FiscaL I destroyed the.notQ 
9t the post-marks. 

By the Loan Justice-Clerk— I think the Fiscal 
knew I had taken that note. He never told me tQ 
preserve It. 

By the PE-MT-He saw it, but I don't think he ex- 
amined it 

By the SQLiciTOR-GENEaiL— On that Wednesday I 
think I gave the Frocurator>Fiscal seven or eight 
letters. Shown letter No. 75, This is one of thQ 
letters. I know it by the number, and by my initial? 
on it. I recognised it at the time from the postmarks, 
of which I had a note, and then I put my initiajs on it. 
The wQrd " desk" is written on it by me ; that means 
that I got it in the desk in the office. Shown tetter 
No. 93. This is one of them too ; it is marked " desk" 
by me, indicating the same thing. Shown No. 97, 107, 
and lOd. These are also letters which I gave to th« 
Fiscal, and they are marked by me as having been 
found in the desk. I can't speak to No. 79. As to the let- 
ters I gave up on the Wednesday I read portions of sonxQ 
of them. I did not read them when I marked them 
afterwards. I first communicated with the Fiscal on 
this subject on Tuesday afternoon. That was after the 
doctors had made their post mortem examination at 
that time. I entertained no apprehension that this 
was to be a criminal charge ; on the Wednesday I felt 
uncomfortable about it, but nothing further. My 
feelings at that time of discomfort pointed to a parti- 
cular quarter where he was likely to have been. 

By the Dean— The entry in the memorandum-book 
as to the number of the letters I made when the 
letters were numbered. My own numbers in that 
book are 3, 31, 46, 63, 64, and 56 ; they are six In num- 
ber. I can't speak to No. 56. The letters which I 
gave to the Fiscal on the 23th were seven in number, 
including the tter I got in his vest pocket. 1 am' 



qot aware that I have seen No. 50 since I wrote thai 
memorandum. The numbers they new bear were puK 
on in the Fiscal's office. I can't say how these par- 
ticular numbers came to be put on these particular 
letters. These five letters have all envelopes, and the 
postmark is on the envelope only. When I checked 
the postmarks ft'om the note I had made, I believed 
tliem to be the same letters as were in the envelope* 
befbre. 1 had no means of identifying the letter* 
themselves, but only the envelopea. There is no date 
in this raemorandum-beok enabling me to tell the date 
when these numbers were put on. There is a date— 
21th April, 1856. 

The Lord Advooats— Bead the item. 

Witness-No. 86, 100 cool shawls at 3s. 6d.-Mao-^ 
Bonald. 

By the Beak— There is ne other date on that page ; 
on the preceding page there Is a date ** 29d April, 
signed precognition." Before that there is '* Satur-' 
day, 18th April, eight bottles, bundle <^ powders, and 
aflirmed to their being the same as those found itt 
Mrs Jenkinafs." On the preceding page there is the 
following entry :—*' Monday, 30th March.— Chive up 
L' Angeliet^ papers and letters firom his desk to Mitr- 

ray, and ." In the immediately preceding page, 

before the first entry spoken of, there are three date* 
—17th April, 18th April, and 22d April-and on the 
page immediately before these are three dates— 28th, 
80th, and 81se Mareh. The entry under 17th April is—.' 
** Was at Mr Hart's, and gave a second evidence." I 
am not aware of the date of the last time I was pre- 
eognoseed. The entry befere the 17th April is— 
** signed preeognition ;" there is no date to that I 
I was preoognosced several times ; I have not been 
preoognosced sinee I came to Edinbui^h. I have seen 
parties connected with the Crown yesterday, the day 
before, and this morning. This morning I saw Mr 
Wilson and Mr Gray, of the FiseaFs office in Qlasgow. 
They did not ask me about the letters. I told them I 
was in a most uneomfortable position about this 
matter ; that I had got quite a sufficient in the Court ; 
and that I wanted to be done with it. Was that in 
eonseqaence of anything said by those gentlemen? 
No. It was because I felt exceedingly uncomfortable 
and very unwelL I saw them this morning. Iden*t 
know whether it was this morning or yesterday after* 
noon that 1 said so, but I said so repeatedly. As to 
the entry about the six letters, I cannot say when it 
was made. The entry is, "letters 3, 31, 45, 53, 54, and 
56" in deskf 25th March, and can swear to them. 

By the Court— The entry was not made on the 26th' 
March. I can't say when it was made. Tliat was the 
day on which I got the letters. 

By the Dbas— It appeals In the book after an 
entry on the aith April. I fbund letters belong- 
hig IJH^'Angelier in the tourist's bag in the desk 
in toPtlrehouse, in a leather portmanteau at his 
lodgii^, and also in the desk in his lodging;!, and one 
in his vest pocket. I can't say how many letters there 
were in the desk at the warehouse. They were nume- 
rous. Part of them were wrapt in two brown paper 
parcels, and part were lying loose. The two p:ii-cels 
were sealed with the Company's stamp. They had 
been sealed by L'Angelier himself apparently. As to 
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the seren letters I gave to the Vlscal, I don't knov 
wbether they were in a sealed packet or lying loose. I 
could not Identify any of the letters found in the desk, 
except the six In the desk which I hare spoken to, 
and the one found in the vest-pocket. I don't know 
how many letters I found in the traveHing-bag. They 
were not very numerous— I should say under a dozen. 
I did not count them. I read a portion of them. In 
tfie portmanteau, I have no idea how many I found. 
They were numerous. I think they were partly loose 
and partly tied with twine or tape. I saw them in the 
FiscaPs ofSce. I presumed them to be the same, but I 
oould not distingaish those found in the portmanteau, 
nor those found in the desk at the lodgings. I can't 
tell how many of them there were. Shown No. 137, 
and.aftrlookingatmemorandum-book—thisis marked 
as f6und i n the bag. Tell me what you referred to your 
memorandum-book forjust now f Isit by reference to this 
entry that ypu are enabled to say now that this was one of 
the letters found in the bag t Tes ; and also marked it 
"bag." Why did you refer to this ? I was requested 
ta take a note of them at the time. This entry imme- 
diately follows the other entry before spoken of. I 
don't know when I wrote the word " bag" on the letter. 
I have not the slightest idea of what has become of the 
letter attached to the envelope. I can't say if it con- 
tained a letter. I made no inventory of the letters 
found in the bag, and I saw none made. I saw a note 
of letters in the Fiscal's office. I am not aware of 
aeeing an inventory of the letters found in the bag. 
' I made a list of the six or seven which I hare before 
referred to. I made no other list. 1 think I saw only 
one desk at L'Angelier's lodgings. I recollect L'An- 
gelier going to Edinburgh. J never saw him after 
he went there. He was not back to the ware- 
house, to my knowledge. Shown twenty-four letters 
In the third inventory for the prisoner, and asked 
it he ever saw them before. Deponed— -I have seen 
» number of letters in that handwriting from 
t^is individual among the letters given up, but I 
can't say I saw any one of them. Ths signature is 
'f M. A. P. ;" it is Miss Perry's signature. I found 
portions of this handwriting in all his repositories. I 
can't say as to the small bag. I can't say how many 
in this handwriting I may have seen. There were a 
good many : 1 think not so many as in the other hand- 
siting— not nearly so many. I can't give you any 
notion how many there were in the other handwrit- 
ing. My impression is that there would not be one- 
half of them in this handwriting. I could not say if 
they would be a third, but there were a good many of 
them. I could not say if there were 100 in the first 
handwriting I have spoken to. There were 199 let- 
tere in the prisoner's second inventory. I should be 
inclined to say, speaking roughly, that there were 250 
to 300 of all the letters found In all handwritings. I 
understood that L'Angelicr corresponded with a num- 
l^r of parties in the south and in France. I have seen 
letters addressed to ladies in France nnd in England. 
I have heard him speak about parties in England. lie 
was a vain person— vain of his personal appearance- 
very much so. He never spoke of bimsdf jtq^me.as 
very successful among ladies. He was of*j|^Bither 
mercurial disposition— changeable. IlissiMHRi'in 
Huggins' warehouse was packing clerk. I jR not 
aware what money ho had when he went to Bridge of 
Allan or to Edinburgh. I saw the first medicAl report ■ 
made by Dr Thomson. It was made upon Tues«lay the 
24th. Shown seven medical reports, and asked to find It. 

The Judge— You liad better shew it to him. 
^ The Deak— It is not there— that is the point. 

Witness— Need I look for it then ? 



The DiAH— No ; but yon saw a report 

Witness—Tes ; it was on a small slip of paper. 
There is a report here by Dr Stevenson and Dr Thom- 
son dated '<28th March." The report I speak of was 
made on the 24th March. It was given to me ; and I 
gave it to Mr Young, the Fiscal. I don't think I have 
seen it since. Shown No. 1 of second inventory for 
prisoner— a portmonaie— this was got I think in the 
Vest he wore when he came from the Bridge of Allan. 
There were three rings in it, which 1 have alnady 
spoken to as having been found on him. I did not 
give this up to the Fiscal with the other things. It 
was found on the Monday that he died ; it was locked 
up in one of his drawers ; it was not taken out till all 
the articles of dress were packed up a considerable 
time afterwards ; it was then packed up In one of the 
portmanteaus ; I have no note of when it was given 
up. but I recollect giving some articles out of the port- 
manteau of Mr Millar and Mr Forbes, agents for the 
prisoner. I am not sure whether this was one of them. 
I don't know whether it was got out of his lodgings or 
out of the trunk it was sent in here. Shown two let- 
ters, 1 and 2 of the first Inventory for the prisoner. 
These are in the handwriting of l/Angelier. 

By the Lord Justicb-Clb :k— I was several times 
precognosced ; at the time of the first precognition I 
understood there was a criminal charge against some 
One on account of the death of L'Angelier; and it was 
known I was the first person who had seen any of the 
articles In his repraitories. I have not the date of the 
first precognition. I think it was after giving up the 
Articles to Murray on the 30th. On none of these occa- 
sions am I aware that the Sheriff was present dm-ing 
my precognition. I understood at the time that it was 
known and understood who the letters in the first hand- 
writing were from, and I knew that the charge was 
murder. The party was in custody at that time. Mur- 
ray is an officer belonging to the Fiscal I did not see 
the Sheriff or the Fiscal at the desk or repositories 
while I was there. The letters were put into a hag by 
ine, and no inventory made. EveiTthing was given 
up. The box containing the letters found in Huggins* 
office was sealed up. I am not aware whether the bag 
was sealed up. The letters found in the lodgiiigs were 
put into a brown paper parcel. I am not aware whether 
it was sealed. Thfere was another officer with Murray, 

The LoED Justicb-Clkek— You seem to have done 
all that you thought necessary, and with much pro- 
priety, In the way of making memoranda, though not 
in the way that the Fiscal would have done it. But 
during any of your precognitions, were you asked to 
go over the letters and put any marks on them to en- 
able you to say where they were found? 

Witness— Not when they were delivered up. After^ 
wards I was requested to put my initials on some of 
them. 

The LoBT) JusTrcE-CLBBK— I think It right to say 
that I know of no duty so urgent, so impressive, and 
so imperative as that of the sheriff superintending and 
directing every step in a precognition for murder, and 
that, in the experience of myself as an old Crown 
officer, and of my two brethren as sheriffs, the course 
which this case seems to have taken is unprecedented. 
I must say that your memoranda (addressing witness) 
were not made artistically or scientifically: but I think 
you have done the best, according to your judgment 
and experience, nor do I suppose that there is any 
imputation against ynu. 

The Dfax of Faculty— Oh, dear no, on the contrary. 

The LoED Advocate— I think it right to say that, 
perliaps before the end cf the case, in some respects the 
observation of your Lordship will be modified. 
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Tli« Lord Jtf^o^Ouu— lonlyvpedlcto what oo- 
«arred io reference to the examination of one witness 
who apparently received all the letters loanded on to 
tupport a charge of murder, I presume. 

The Lo&D ADYOCATB^With regard to the first stage, 
nnquestioiiably there was a veiy great looseness. 

The witness then left the Court on the understand- 
ing that he was to hold himself in readiness for being 
recalled. 

Dr Thomson, examined by the Losd Adyooati^I 
am s physioiaa In Qlasgow. I Icnew the lato Mr Ange* 
lier for Ailly twoyears. He oonsulted me professionally ; 
the first time ftilly a year ago. He had a bowel com-, 
plaint. He got the better of that. Next time he oon- 
polted me on 3d February oS this year. He had a cold 
and cough, and a boll at the back of his neck. 
Be was very feYerish, and the cough was rather a dry 
cough. These are all the particulars I haYe, I pre- 
scribed for him. I saw him next about a week after 
the 3d February. He was better of his cold, bat 1 
think another boil had made its appearance on his 
neck. I saw him again on the 23d February. H« 
came to me. He was very feverish, and bis tongue was 
fUrred and had a patchy appearance, from the fur 
being off in rarlous places ; he complained of nausea, 
and said he had been vomiting ; he was prostrate, his 
pulse was quick, and bad the general symptoms of 
fever. J prescribed for him. I took his complaint to 
be a bilious derangement, and I prescribed an aperient 
draught ; he had been unwell I think for a day or two, 
but he had been taken worse the night before he 
called on me ; it was during the night of the 22d and 
morning of the 23d that he was taken worse. He was 
confined to the house for two or three days afterwards. 
I am reading from notes I made on the dth April. I 
made them tnm. recollection, but the dates of my visits 
and the medicines were entered in my books. I visited 
him on the 24th February, and on the 25th, and on 
the 26th, and on the 1st of March I intended to visit 
him, but I met him on the Great Western Boad. The 
aperient draught I prescribed for him on the 23d con- 
tained magnesia and soda ; on the 2ith I prescribed 
some powders containing rhubarb, soda» chalk of calo, 
mile, and ipecacuanha. These were the medicines I 
prescribed on the 23d Feb. I have described his state. 
On the 24th he was much in the same state. He had 
vomited the draught that I had given him on the 23d, 
And I observed that his skin was considerably Jaundiced 
on the 24th, end from the whole symptoms I called the 
disease a bilious fever. On the 25th he was rather 
better, and had risen from his bed to the sofa, but he 
was not dressed. On the 26th he felt considerably 
better and cooler, and I did not think it necessary to 
repeat my visits till I happened to be in the neigh- 
bourhood. It did not occur to me at the time that 
these symptoms arose from the action of any irritant 
poison. If I had known he had taken an irritant 
poison, these were the symptoms which I should have 
expected to follow. I don't think I asked him when 
he was first taken ill. I had not seen him for 
some little time before, and certainly he looked very 
dejected and ill ; his colour was rather darker and 
Jaundiced, and round the eye the colour was rather 
darker than usual. I saw him again eight or ten days 
after the 1st March. lie called on me, and I have no 
note of the day. He was then much the same as 09 
the 1st March. He said that he was thinking of going 
to the country, but he did not say where. I did not 
prescribe medicines for him then. About the 26th 
February, I think, I told him to give up smoking ; I 
thought that was injurious to his stomach. I never 
nw him again in life. On the morning of the 23d 



Mardb, Mr Stevenson acd.Bif^ Thuau called on mo. | 
mentioned that M. L'Angelier was dead, and they 
wished me to go and sue the body, and see if I 
could give any opinion as to the cause of death. They 
did not know that I had seen him alive during his 
last illness. I went to the house. The body was laid 
out on a stretcher lying on the table. The skin had a 
slightly Jaundiced hue. (I made the notes fh)m which 
I rend on the same day.) I said it was impossible to 
give any dedded opinion as to the cause of death, and 
I requested Dr. Steven to be called, who had been Ul 
attendance. I examined the body with my hands ei^- 
temally, and over the region of the liver the sound waa 
dull— the region seemed full ; and over the region 9f 
the heart the sound was natural. I saw what he had 
vomited, and I made inquiry as to the symptoms beforf) 
death. When Dr. Steven arrived he corroborated the 
landlady's statements as far as he was concemedl 
There was no resolution come to on the Monday as to 
a post mortem examination. On the afternoon of that 
day 1 was called on by Mr. Huggins and another gen- 
tlenuM), and I said the symptoms were such as might 
have been produced by an Irritant poison. I said it wss 
such a case as if it had occurred in England, a coronet^ 
Inquest would be held. Next morning Mr Stevenson 
caUed again and said that Mr. Huggins requested me to 
make an inspection. In consequence of that I said ^ 
would require a colleague, and Dr. Steven was agreed on. 
I called on him, and be w ent with me to the house, 
and we made the inspection on Tuesday forenoon about 
twelve o'clock. We wrote a short report of that ex- 
amination to Mr Huggins immediately. We after- 
wards made an enlarged report Witness was thea 
shown this repdrt, and read it as follows :~ 

At the request of Messrs W. B. Huggins 
& Co., of this city, we, the undersi;rned, madd 
a post mortem examination of the body of the 
late M. L'Angelier, at the house of Mrf 
Jenkins, 11 Great AVestem Road, on the 24 tl) 
Maroh current, at noon, when the appear- 
ances were as follow : — ^The body, dressed iu 
grave clothes and coffined, viewed externally, 
presented nothing remarkable, except a tawny 
hue of the surface. The incision made on 
opening the belly and chest revealed a con- 
siderable deposit of sub-cutaneous fat. The 
heart appeared large for the individual, but 
not so Utfge as, in our opinion, to amount to 
disease. Its surface presented, extemallyj 
some opaque patches, such as are frequently 
seen on this organ without giving rise to any 
sjnnptoms. Its right cavities were filled with 
dark fluid blood. The lungs, the liver, and 
the spleen, appeared quite healthy. The gaU 
bladder was moderately full of bile, and con- 
tained no calculi. The stomach and intestines, 
externally, presented nothing abnormal. The 
stomach, b^g tied at both extremities, was 
removed from the body. Its contents^ con- 
sistuMit^ about halfa-pint of dark fluid 
reipKlhg coffee, were poured into a clean 
bottiff, and the organ itself was laid open 
al^ng it^ great curvature. The mucous 
membrane, except for a slight extent at the 
^sser curvature, was then -seen to be deeply 
Injected with blood, presenting an appearance 
.of dark red mottling, and its substance was 
remarked to be salt, being easily torn by 
ficratching with the finger nail. The other 
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orgaim 6i xhid abdomen 'Wdt^o hot ox Mtti iidfl. 
I?h6 appearance of the mucons faembranei 
taken in connection with the hiatoYy as re- 
lated to us by witnesses, being such as, in 
our opinion, justified a suspicion dt death hay- 
ing resulted from poison, we considered it 
luroper to pveserve the stomach aad its oon* 
ilBBfts in a Btaled bottle for farther inv^stlga^ 
lion by chemical anaWsia, ahould Meh be de» 
4en&ttied on. We^ howerer, do not imply 
tint, in wtr opinion, death may taot hmv6 wt* 
milted from natural eanses ; as, for ^kample, 
ifevetQ internal congestion, the eiBect of tek<* 
posuro to cold &t&t much bodily fatigue, 
which we Understand the deceased to have 
undergone. Before cloang this report, which 
we mML.e at the request of the Procurator-Fis- 
cal for the county of Lanark, we beg to state 
that, having had no legal authority f<» mak- 
ing the post mortetn eatanunation above de* 
iailed, we restrict our examination to the 
organs in which we thought ire were liksily to 
find something to account for the death* 
Given under our hands at GlaseoWj the 2$th 
tiay of March 18,57, on soul and conscience. 
(Signed) Hugh Thomsoit, M.I>. 
Jamkb Steven, M.I>. 
X afterwards received iosbmctioa Aram the Piocurator' 
Jiseal in regard to tbe stomach; I was sanmKmed to 
atttaid.at his ofQce before I wrote that report; that 
was on the 27th March. The contents of the stomaclv 
^d the Btonach itself, aealed iq) in a bottle, were 
handed to Df Penny on the 27th ; thej were in m^ 
custody till then. On the 31st I received instructions 
from the Procurator Fiscal to attend at the EaJnsliorh 
Church, by order of the Sheriff, to malcean Inspection 
W t'Angiellet»8 body. Dr Steven, BtiOotbet, and Dr 
Penny were there, the coffin was in a vault, an A was 
bpened in our presence, and the body tatkea out. I 
reeogn>sed it as i;AnrgeU«i'*s body. It presented muck 
the satoe appeoniQce generally as when we left it ; H 
«as particularly well presetTed, considering the time 
that had olapsed. On that occasion we removed other 
parts of the body for analysis. , Shown report of that 
examinatiun, and read it as follows :— 

Glasgow, 3d Aprils 1857.— By virtue of a 
warvant from the 8herif of I^Barkshice, wd^ 
the undersigned, proceeded to the poat mortem 
examination of the body of Pierre E. L'Ange- 
lieir within the vault of the Bamshom Churoh^ 
on the Slst of March nit., in presence of two 
friends of the deceased. The body b^g re^ 
moved f^om the coffin, two of our number^ 
Dn Thomson and Steven, who examined the 
body on the 24th ult., remart&ed that the fea* 
tuies had lost their former pinched appear^ 
ance, aud that the general surface of the skin» 
instead oS the tawny or dingy hud 'OfaMurved 
hy them on that ocoaston, had beoonwpElher 
florid. Brs Thomson and Steven likewise re- 
marked that, with the exception of the upper 
surface of the liver, which had assumed a })ui> 
plish colour, all the interned ports were little 
ohanged in appearance ; and we all agreed 
that the evidences of putrefaction were much 
less marked than they usually are at such a 
date — the ninth day after death, and the fifth 



«ft6rl>niUL Tho dnMsniMi, tSti^f ivlth the 
upper wtt of the smaH fntesfthiift, ai)«r both 
ehds of th6 gut had been secured by liga- 
tures, was removed and placed in a dean 
jar. A portion of the large intestine, con- 
sisting of part of the descending colon and 
sydmoid flexture^ *lonff with a portlMi of 
the rectum, after using toe like precaution ol 
phicing Mgatcvei on Wth ends of the bowel, 
WW removedt and placed in tho sane jar with 
tho daodonam, imd porHon of small intestine. 
▲ portiOB of the liver, being^ about a sixth 
part of ^at oi^^> was cut off n&d placed m 
toother clean jat>. We then prMeeded to 
open the head m the tisfttid iiuMitter, ttnd ob- 
served nothing calling for temarit beytmd a 
greater degree of vascularity of th^ tnem- 
branes of the bndn than ordinhiy. A portion 
of the brain was removed, and placed in a 
fourth dean vessel. We then a^oui^ed to 
I)r Penny's rooms, in the Andersonian Instil 
tiition, taking with na the vessels oontaining 
the paiiS of the visceca bclbre*ittsiiftioned. 
The dttodenmn and portion of siludl xtstertine 
were fosnd %o BMasure, together, 80 inehes in 
length. Their oonteulB, ^ured ibto a clean 
;^a88 mettsnre, were fotnm to atnount to four 
fluid Ounces, and consisted of a turbid, san- 

fuinolant fluid, having suspended in It much 
ocuJent matter, whidi settled towards the 
bottomi whilst a few mucous-like masses 
floated on the surlace. The mucous mem- 
brane of this part of the bowda was then 
ffiuiniined. Its coleur was deddedly redder 
than natuisl, and this xedness wsb more 
marked over eeveitd patches^ portkns of 
which, when cftrdTully exasdned, were fbund 
1») be eroded. Several small whitish and 
•somewhiit gritty particles Were ipemoved 
from its surface, and, being Jp^aced in a 
clean piece of glass, W^e delivered to Dr 
Penny. A few small ulcers, about the six- 
teenth of an inch in diameter, and having ele< 
vated edges^ were observed on it, at the upper 
part %>£ the duodenara. On aceount of the 
flailing light, it was determined to aidjeom till 
n quarter past eleven o'dock feienoon of the 
following day — all the lars, wfth thefif con* 
tents, and the gfass measure, with its contents, 
being left in the cnstody of Dr Penny. Hav* 
ing again met &t the time appointed, and hav- 
ing received the various vessels, with their 
contents, at Dr Penny*8 bands, in the condi- 
tion in which he had given them to him, we 
proceeded to complete our examination. The 
portion of the largest intestine, along with 
the portion of the rectum, measurizig twenty- 
bIx inches in length, on being laid open, waa 
found empty. Its mucous membrane, coated 
with an abundant, pale, slimy mucous, pre- 
sented nothing abnormal, except in that part 
lining the rectum, on which were observed 
two vascular patches, about the size of a 
shilling. On decanting the contents of the 
glass measure, we observed a number of crys- 
tals adhering to its interior^ and at the bottom 
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ft notable qttft&tity of whitish nedhhttitaa^ 
matter. Having noW completed our exami- 
nation of the various parts, we finally handed 
theia aU over to Dr Penny. The above we 
attest on soul and conscience.^ Signed by 
Dr TfioMBOK and Dr Stevjsk. 

She wppeaxwaee •f the itaeoas aaembmne bf tb« <!«•- 
denum denoted the acUoB of Im irritant poiaon . Tbe 
patches of Tweularity in the rectum might be also 
consideied the effects of an irritant poison. But th^ 
were not veiy characteristic of that. There were 
ulcers there. We could not form any opinion as to 
their duration. All these substances removed from 
the body were left in charge of Dr Peiiny. The nlcen 
tnighi have resulted from an irritant poison, but I am 
tiot awan that they are charactertstio of that. The)r 
might have been produced by any cause Which wouM 
hxte proflueed infiammi^Ien. 

By the J)iA»-On 24tb Murch the osntents of the 
stomach were poured into a dean bottle. The meaning 
•r tiie statelnent that the stouach iras tied at both ex^ 
tremitles ii^ that that was done before the contents 
were taken out. Am sure that the entire contents were 
poured Into this bottle. The stomach itself was put 
into the same bottle. We took none of the intestines 
out of the body. When we put the stomach and con- 
tents into this bottle, we secured It well with ollSkln 
and a cork. We did that in the lodgings. Theoll-aflk 
was put ilnder the ooik to make it fit the bottle, and 
part^ to make it more leourt, and over the whole a 
double piece of oU-eilk. We went to Dr Steven's 
house* where Dr Steve& affixed his seal, and I took it 
with me, and it remained la my possession, locked 
into my consulting;; table. On the Monday of the 
deceased's death t was shown by Mrs Jenkins the 
matter which had been vomltM. It was not preserved, 
so far as I know. We made a shoift report on the 24th 
toMrHugglns. It was delivered to him. At the time 
t attended M. L'Angelier in I^broary there were no 
symptoms that I could definitely say which were not 
Aue to a billons attach TMj were an the 8|m|>teBiS 
of a bilious attaek. Then was an appeamnce of Jaua^ 
dice. I have heard of that as a sytnptom of Irritant 
poison. It Is in Dr Taylor's woric on poisona 

By the Loan JusTio»<;tBak^It was ia the appear^ 
ance of the skin. 

nie DcAH-^Show me the passage in Dr Taylor's work 
(handing it to witness). 

Witness— I can't find the particular passage. It Is 
in the case of Marshall 

The DaiH—What wSs the pobon In the case of 
Marshall 

Witness— Arsenic. 

The DsAir-^ well, see if yon Can fldd it. 

Lord HjkKDTstBs— Perhaps he has made a mistaks 
on the subject, and refers to Marshall as a writer on 
the subject He is veforred to In " Taylor's Medical 
Jurisprudence." 

Witness-^Tes (shewn " Taylor's Medical Jurispru- 
dence") ; at page 62 Marshall is quoted^" Strangula 
and jaunilice have been noticed among the secondary 
symptoms"— that is, under chronic poisoning. 

The DsAN— Do you know any case in which Jaundice 
has been observed as a symptom of arsenical poison t 

Witness— That is the only case. 

The Dean— That is not a case. Are you acquainted 
with Marshall's work f 

Witness— No. 

The Da AN— You never saw it? 

Witness— No. > I never saw it. 



The Dciif-T&d were imder tho Imptession thst 
Marshall's was the hame of a 6ase t 

Witness- Y6s; from the mabnet 1a wblch t bsA 
acted it down I mbde that mitiake. 

By the DsAN— The jkundice t saw tn t/AhgeHert 
case WHS quite Conslstebt with the Idea that h« was 
labouring undir a billoUB atttck, and could easily hk 
hccotintftd f&r In thai way. 

By the Loai> AbvobAtlB— tdebtilles Jst In which tht 
Stomach and its contents were placed. 

Dr Steven, examined by thetdab AbvOOAtk— taai 
a physician in Glasgow, and live in Staflord Place, neat 
to Franklin Street. Was applied to by Mrs JenklnS 
early in the morning of the 2Sd March last. She asked 
me to go to a lodger of hep's who was in. I did not 
know her or her lodger. I was myself 111 that morn- 
ing, and was unwilling to go. It was named to me as 
a severd bilious attack. I advised Mrs Jenkins t6 
give him hot water and drops of laudanum, and shb 
*eame to me again that morning I think about Sevfen. 
I went, thinking that as he was aFrenclimkn he might 
fiot be understood. I found him in bed. Ilewnsvei'y 
much depressed, file features were pinched and h\k 
hands. He complained of coldness and pain over thid 
region of the stomach. By pinched I mean shrunk 
and cold, or inclined to become cold. He complained 
of general chilliness, and his fhce and hands were 
cold to the touch. He was physically and men> 
tally depressed. I spoke to him. I observed 
taothing very peculiar in hIS voice, t did not ex- 
pect a strong yoice, and it was hot particularly 
weak. That was when I first entered the room: 
But his vo:c'e becamfe weaker. He complalne^ 
that his breathing was psinfuT, bdt It did hot seem 
baivied. I dlsiaadtdhtiA^roiSi speaking, thadeatra 
clothes pat on tbt bed. I gave him a little morphia to 
make him voml t, and he seemed te have vomited all he 
Soald. He had a weak pulse ; I felt the action of th^ 
heart corresponding to it. That imported that th^ 
circulation was weaker at the extremities. The feet 
were not cold. Hot bottles were put to them, and also 
above his body for his h&nds. He was not urgently 
complai ning of thirst He seemed afraid to drln k lai^ 
quantities in case of making him vomit, ll^ iasked 
particularly for cold water, and was unwilling to take 
whisky which his landlady talked of giving hiSh Uk 
said he had been vomiting and puitting. I saw a utensil 
fined with the matter vemited and purged ; lertleted if 
te be removed, and adeaa Vessel pat in its place that I 
might see what he had vomited. I did not afterwards 
see it ; I believe it was kept for some timCrbut Isald it 
might be thrown away ; that was after his death. He 
said "this is the third attack I have had, the landlady 
Says it is the bile, but I nev^r was subject to bile.^ 
These were his words. He seemed to get worse while I 
was there. While I was sitting beside him he aeveral 
times said, <« My poor mother," and remarked how dnl) 
he felt at being so ill and away from friends. I ordered 
a mustard poultice to the stomach ; I stayed I suppose 
about half an hour. It was about seven when I went 
there, and I got home at twenty minutes to eight. I 
applied the poultice myself. 1 called again at a quar- 
ter past eleven ; his landlady met me in the lobby and 
told me he had been quite as bad as in the morning'. 
I went into the bedroom and found him dead. He was 
lying on his right side, with his back towai-ds the lights 
his knees a little drawn up, one orm outside the bed- 
clothes and another in. They were not much drawn 
up- not unnaturally diawn up. He seemed in a com- 
fortable position, as if he was sleeping. About mid-day 
I was sent for again ; Dr. Thomson was there when t 
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vent 1 asked him if tberaieu anything in his previ- 
y ons illness, with the symptoms I mentioned, which 

' could aocoont for the cause of death, bat were entirely 

at a loss to account for it. T declined giving a oerti^- 
jcate of death unless I made an examination ; and Dr. 
Thomson and I made one next day. Identifies report 
of that examination ; that is a true report. 8ubse« 
quently we made a second post mortem examination, 
after the body was exhumed ; idsntifles that report 
« The stomach and its contents were put into a pickl^ 

bottle on the first examin ition. The bottle had been 
several times washed out by myself and othei-s. .It was 
sealed up. The poilions of the body removed on the 
second examination were handed to an ofllcer who 
went along with Dr. Penny and myself to Dr. Penny's 
laboratory. On the second post mortem examinatiou, 
X noticed that the body was remarkably well preserved. 
I had never attended any case in which there bad been 
poisoning by arsenic. 

Dr Penny, examined by the Loan Adtooats-I am ' 
Professor of Chemistry in the Andersonlan University, 
' Glasgow. On 27th March last I was communicated with 
by Dr Thomson. He came to the University and dell- 
vereda bottle. It was securely closed and sealed. I broke 
the seal and made an examination of the contents. They 
were a stomach and a reddish coloured fluid. I was 
requested to make the examination for the purpose of 
ascertaining if those matters contained poison. I com- 
menced the analysis on the fbllowing day, the 28th. 
One of the clerks of the Fiscal called with Dr Thomson, 
and it was done at his request Till I made the an- 
alysis the Jar and its contents remained in the state in 
which I received it. Shown a report of first analysis 
and read it as follows :^ 

. I hereby certify that on Friday the 27th of 
'lilarch last, Dr Hugh Thomson, of Glasgow, 
delivered to me, at the Andersonlan Institu- 
tion, a glass botUe containing a stomach and 
a reddish-coloured turbid liquid, siud to be the 
contents of a stomach. The bottle was securely 
dosed and duly sealed, and the seal was un- 
broken. 

In oompliance with the request of William 
Hart, Esq., one of the Procurators-Fiscal for 
•the Lower Ward of Lanarkshire, I have care- 
fully analysed and chemically examined the 
4Mid stomach and its contents with a, view to 
ascertain whether they contftined any poison^ 
ous substance. 

1. Contents of the Shmach, 

This liquid measured eight and a-half ounces. 
On being allowed to repose it deposited a white 
powder, which was found on examination to 
possess the external characters and all the 
chemical properties peculiar to orsenious acid 
— that is, the common white arsenic of the 
shops. It consisted of hard, gritty, trans- 
parent, colourless, crystalline particles ; it was 
soluble in boiling water, and readily dissolved 
in a solution of caustic potash ; it was un- 
changed by sulphate of ammonium, and vo- 
latilised when heated on platinafoU. Heated 
in a tube, it gave a sparkling white subliz^ate, 
which, under the microscope, was found to 
consist of octoedral crystals. Its aqueous 
solution affurded, with ammonio-nitrate of 
silver, ammonio-sulphate of copper, sulphuret- 
ted liydrogen, and bichromate of potash, the 



highly characteristic results that arQ produced 
by arsenious acid. Oil heating a portion of it 
in a small tube with black-flux, a brilliant ring 
of metallic arsenic was obtained with all its 
distinctive properties. Heated with dilute 
hydroobloric acid and a slip of copper foil, a 
steel-grey coating was deposited on the cop- 
per; and this coating, by further examina- 
tion, was proved to be metallic arsenic. 

Aiiother portion of the powder, on being 
treated with nitric acid, yielded a substance 
having the peculiar characters of arsenic acid. 
A small portion of the powder was also sub- 
jected, to what is commonly known as 
** Marsh's process," and metallic arsenic was 
thus obtained, with all its pecculiar physical 
and chemical properties. 

These results show, unequivocally, that the 
said white powder was arsenious acid ; that 
is, the preparation of arsenic which is usually 
sold in commerce, and administered or taken 
as a poison, under the name of arsenic, or 
oxide of arsenic. 

I then examined the fluid contents of the 
stomach. After the usual preparatory ope- 
rations, the fluid was subjected to the follow- 
ing processes : — 

First, To a portion of the fluid BeinacVs 
process was applied, and an abundant steel- 
like coating was obtained on copper foil. On 
beating the coated copper >in a glass tube, the 
peculiar odour of arsenic was distinctly per- 
ceptible, and a white crystallme sublimate was 
produced, possessing the properties peculiar 
to arsenious add. 

Secondly, Another portion of the prepared 
fluid was distilled, and the distillate subjected 
to Marsh's process. The gas produced by 
this process bad an arsenical odour, burned 
with a bluish-white flame, and gave with ni- 
trate of silver the characteristic reaction of 
arseniuretted hydrogen. On holding above 
the flame a slip of bibulous paper moistened 
with a solution of ammonio-nitrate of silver,- 
a yellow colour was communicated to the 
paper. A white porcelain capsule depressed 
upon the flame was quickly covered with 
brilliant stains, which, on being tested with 
the appropriate re-agents, were found to ba 
metallic arsenic. By a modification of Marsh's 
apparatus, .the gas was conducted through a 
heated tube, when a lustrous mirror-like de- 
posit of arsenic in the metallic state was col- 
lected ; and this deposit was afterwards con- 
verted into arsenious acid. 

Thirdly, Through another portion of tbe 
fluid a stream of sulphuretted hydrogen gas 
was transmitted, when a bright yellow preci- 
pitate -separated, having the chemical pecu- 
liarities of the tri-sulphide of arsenic. It dis- 
solved r(jadily in ammonia and in carbonate of 
ammonia ; it remained unchanged in hydro- 
chloric acid ; and it gave, on being heated with 
black-flux, a brilliant ring of metallic arsenic. 
Fourthly, a fourth portion of the prepared 
fluid, being properly acidified with hydro- 
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chloHo acid, was dutilled, and the distillate 
fiut^'ected to Fieitinan&'s process. For this 
purpose, it was boiled with zinc and a strong 
solution of caustic potash. Arseniuretted hy- 
drogen was disengaged, and was recognised 
by its odour, and by its characteri|tic action 
upon nitrate of silver. 

Stomach, 
I examined in the next place tlie stomach 
itself. It was cut into small pieces, and 
boiled for some time in water containing hy- 
drochloric add ; and the solution, after being 
filtered, was subjected to the same prooessea 
as those applied to the contents of the stomach. 
The results in every case were precisely similar, 
and the presence of a considerable quantity of 
arsenic was unequivocally detected; 
Quantity of Arsenia 
I made, in the last place,, a carefhl deter- 
mination of the quantity of arsenic contained 
in the said stomach and its contents. A 
stream of sulphuretted hydrogen gas was 
transmitted through a known quantity of the 
prepared fluids from the said matters, until 
the whole of the arsenic- was precipitated in 
the form of tri-sulphide of arsenic. This sul- 
phide, after being carefully purified, was col- 
lected, dried, and weighed. Its weight cor- 
responded to a quantity of arsenlous acid 
(common white arsenic) in the entire stomach 
and its contents, equal to eighty-two- grains 
and seven- tenths of a grain, or. to very nearly 
one-fifth of an ounce. The accuracy of . this 
result was confirmed by converting tlie sul- 
phide of arsenic into arseniate of .ammonia and 
magnesia, and weighing, the product. The 
quantity here stated is exclusive of the white 
powder first examined. 

The purity of the-varieixs^naterialB and re- 
agents employed in^this investigation was most 
scrupulously «scerf8med. 

Goncluwms, 
Having oareftdly considered the results of 
this investigation, I am clearly of opinion that 
they are conclusive in showing. 

First, That tiio matters subjected to ex- 
amination and analysis contained arsenic; and. 
Secondly, That the quantity of arsenic found 
was considerably move than -sufficient to de- 
Btroy life. 
All this is true on soul and conscienoe. 
(Signed) Freobbick Pknny, 
Professor of Ohemistry. 
Glasgow, April 6, 1867.' 
now much arsenic would destfoy llTc Vl% 1«l no*, easy 
to iflve a predse answer to thatqttestldn j casen are ou 
record In which life waa destroyed by two and four 
grains ; font or six grains are genenUly wgjiniwl as 
sufficient to destroy life, and tbe amount I dctr.'rmlned 
as existing in the stomach was eighty-two grain?. On 
the 81st March I attended at the exhumation of M. 
L'Angelier's bcdy. \ saw the coffin opened , and tlie por- 
tions of the body removed. These portions weiv care- 
fully preserved and submitted to a chemical analysis 
by myself. They were placed in Jars which I never 
lost sight of. I made an analysis of the contents, and 
prerared the following repor: :— 



On Taeeday the aist March last, I was 
present at a post moi'ienk examination of the 
body of Pierre Emile L*Angelier, made by 
Drs Corbet, Thomson, and Steven, in a vault 
of the Ramshom Church, Giasgow. 

At my request, portions of the following 
organs were removed from the body and pro- 
perly preserved for chemical analysis and ex- 
amination : — 

1. Small intestine and contents, 

2. Large intestine. 
8. Liver. 

4. Heart, 
fi. Lung. 
6. Brain. 
These articles were taken direct to the la- 
boratory in the Andersonian Institution, and 
were there delivered to me by the parties be- 
fore namedi I have since made a careful 
analysis and chemical examination of all the 
said'matters, with the followbg results : — 
1. Small intestine and its contents* 
The portion of small intestine contained a 
turbid and reddish-coloured liquid, which 
measured four ounces. On standing for seve- 
ral hours in a glass vessel, this liquid deposited 
niunerous aud well-defined octoedral crystals, 
which, on being subjected to the usual chemi- 
cal precedes for the detection of arsenic, were 
found to be arsenlous acid. 

Arsenic was also detected in the small in- 
testine. 

2. Large intestinSi 
This oigan yielded arsenic, but in lets pro- 
portion than in tho small intestine. 

3. Jjiver, Brain, and Heart, 
Arsenic was separated from the liver, heart, 
and brain, but in much less proportion than 
from the small and lai^e intestine. ' 
4. Lwnff. 
The lung gave only a slight indication of 
the oresence of arsenic. 

Conclusione, 

1. That the body of the deceased Pierre 
Emile L'Angelier contained arsenic. 

2. That the arsenic must have been taken 
by or administered to him while living. 

All this is true on soul and conscience. 
(Signed) Fkbdebick Penht. 
Professor of Chemistry. 
The actual quantity was not ascertained. The pre- 
stmce or Hrseuic in the brain docs not enable me to 
say when the arsenic woa talcen. I can see no physi- 
ological reason why the arsenic should not make its 
appeai-anco at the same time in the other textures of 
the body. 

By the Lord Ju8TiCE-Ct.iBie— Purging would account 
for .1 .small^jr portion of arsenic being found in the large 
hitestine. 

By the fioBp AovocATi^When my analysis waS 
completi.'d on tlic llih April, I returned tho portions 
of the body to Kdlnburgh. They were delivered to Or 
Christison. These were powder from contents of 
stomach, fluid from contents of stomach, portions of 
small and largi* Intestines, li ver. heart, lung, .^o. They 
were b) my custody till delivered to Dr Ohrtstlson. 
They were portions of L'Anjieliei's body. I was asked 



to make inTCstlgatlon as to anenio at the shops of Mr 
Carrie and Mr Mordocb, to asoertain if the snhstanee 
•old by them as arsenic really contained that propor- 
tion. ^ 

Dr Penny read the following chemical re- 
port : — 

Ob the 18th inst., I purchased from James 
, Diokie, at Mr Murdoch*B drug-shop, in 
Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow, one ounce and 
a-half of arsenic, said to be mixed with soot, 
and in the state in which it is usually sold re- 
tail at that establishment. 

On the same day, I purchased also from 
Geoige Carruthers Halliburton, at Mr Currle's 
drug-shop, Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow, one 
ounce of arsenic, said to be mixed with indigo. 

I have since made a careful analysis and 
chemical examination of each of these quan- 
tities of arsenic, and I find that they contain 
Tespectirdy the following proportions per 
cent.: of arsenious acid — that ii, of pure whit 
arseniic: — 

Arsenious Acid. 

Mr Murdoch's arsenic, 96'1 per cent. 

Mr Ourrie's arsenic, 94*4 per cent. 

(Signed) Fbbdsbiok Penny, 
Professor of Chemistiy. 
The other Sobstances were inorganic matter, and in 
Mr MoldooVs carbonaceous matter, an(%in Currie's 
particles of indigo and carbonaoeons matter, with ash 
or inbrganio matteK The anenio bought at Mr Cur- 
riers contained an extremely small portion of cploijiring 
matter of indigo. The greater part of tliat colooring 
matteqi by peculiar and dexteroas manipulation, could 
be removed, and the arsenic would afterwards appear 
white to tlie unassfsted eye. If a sufficient portion of 
that arsenic was admiillstered to cause death, and 
|>rior to death great Tomiting had taken place, I would 
not have expected to find any portion of the indigo. 
The indigo would show a blue colour in solattfMU 

By the Loan JusTios-OLBac^The quantity of in- 
digo was so small that it would not cotour wine of any 
sort. 

By the Loan AdtooaTr— In regard to the arsenic 
purchased from Mr Murdoch, that was mixed with 
carbonaceous particles. If that bad been adminUtered, 
and if the arsenic had settled down from the contents 
of the stomach, as in this case, I should have expected 
to find carbonaceous particles. Suppoie there had 
been prior administration of arsenic a month before, 
similar to what was purchased from Murdoch's, I would 
not -have expected to hare found traces of that car- 
bonaceous matter. Yarious articles were delivered to 
me by Mr Wihran, said to have been found in Mr 
X/Angelier's lodgings ; they were fifteen articles— vis., 
twelve bottles, two paper packages, and a cake of cho- 
colate. I. examined them, specially for arsenic, and 
to ascertidn their general nature. No. 1 (a bottle) 
(Contained a brown liquid, containing magnesia, epsom 
palts^ soda, and rhubarb ; No. 2, sugar and ammonia ; 
No. 8, camphorated oil ; No. 4, laudanum; No. 5, bottle 
containing colourless liquid, a very weak solution of 
aconite; No. 6, bottle containing whitish powder. 
Chalk, i^ngar, and cinnamon chiefly ; No. 7, olive oil; 
No. 8, a brown liquid and brown szdiment containing 
chalk, cinnamon, and an astringent matter ; No. 9, four 
packages of powders, consisting exclusively of solpliate 
of quinine; No. 10, Baa de Cologne; No. 10, cam- 
phorated chalk ; No. 12^ cake of chocoUte; No. 13» 
paper psckage-ft dried plant; No. 22, empty phial, 



labelled glycerine ; No. 2S, small. bottle containing a 
resinous cement Witness then identified the varioiu 
bottles which contained the stomaoh. None of these 
substances, excepting that containing solution of 
aconite, ar6 poisonous. It was extremely weak, and 
the quantity I found was not sufficient to destroy life. 
There wer# nearly *J ounces in the phial, and ilwas 
more than half full : if the whole quantity taken -out 
had been swallowed,, it would not have been sufficient 
to destroy life, I cannot speak to the effects of aconite. 
1 never heard of prussie acid being used externally as 
a cosmetic ; T should think It highly dangerous to 
nse it in tbat way. 1 am not awafe ol any beneficial 
action that it exerts. I should say It would bo very dan. 
geroos to use arsenic fbr a shnilar purposa If rubbed 
on the skin it might produce constitutional symp- 
toms ol poisoning by arsenic ; il would produce an 
eruption on the skin. 1 have heard of its being used 
as a depilatory, to remove hairs from the skin, mixed, 
howererj with other matters, lime generally, solid. It 
is not arsenious acid that is so used ; it is usually the 
yellow sulphite. 

Cross examined by the Deah of Faoultt— In the 
entire stomach and Its contents there was arsenic equal 
to 82 MOth grains. That Was exclusive of the white 
powder which I first examined. The white powder tbat 
I attested after being dried weighed 5 2-lOth grains, 
and that was arsenious acid. I did net determine the 
quantity of arsenic in the lungs, liver, brain, or heart ; 
I can give no notion (ft the quantity that might be in 
these organs ; in the small intestine it must have been 
considerable, because when its contents were allowed 
to repose, ar^senious acid crystallised out of that liquid 
and deposited abundantly on the sides of the vessel. 
That indicated the liquid had as much arsenic asiit 
could hold in solution at the temperature. I can't 
give any idea of the quantity In the small intestine. 
It was decidedly appreciable. Might it be several 
grains ? It would be a mere matter of- guess, and I 
Should not like to guess in so serious»a matter. If the 
deceased, when attacked by symptoms of arsenical 
poisoning, vomited a great deal, and in largo quanti- 
ties, it wonldidepend upon the mode of administration 
whether a quantity would be carried oflEl If given 
with solid food, and in a solid state, a larg? portion of 
the arsenic would be ejected from the stomach if all that 
food were vomited ; but if the arsenic were stirred up 
with a liquid, and thereby thrown into a state of 
mechanical suspension, I would not expect that so con- 
siderable a portion would be ejected by vomiting. By 
solid food I mean bread and the like. In the case of 
the arsenic being taken In a fluid, I could not say 
what proportion might be ctjected. I should not be 
surprised to flnd that as much had been ^ected as 
remained. Judging from what I foond oh the exami- 
nation of the body, the dose of arsenic most have been 
of yery unusual size. There are cases on record in 
which very large quantities of arsenic have been 
found in the stomach and intestines. I know them as 
a matter of reading. There are examples of larger 
quantities being found than in the present. I think 
there Is a case in which two drachms were found— that 
is, 120 grains. That Is the largest quantity which oc- 
curs to my mind at this moment as having been found. 
The cases in which a very large quantity of arsenic 
was found did not turn out to be causes of intentional 
murder by a third party. In the cases to which I refer 
the arsenic was taken by tho party voluntarily, with 
Uio intention to commit suicide. It would be very 
difficult to give a largo dose of arsenic in a U quid ; by a 
large dose of arsenic you exclude many vehicles in 
Which arsenic might be administered. Nothing which I 



foond in my inTestigatioii indicated the time when tk« 
arsenic most have been tilten. The ordinary period 
that elapses between the administration of this poison 
and the symptoms being manifested is eight or ten 
hourj ia the cases on recor J ; that is the extreme time ; 
there are some cases which sliow themselves in less 
than half an hour ; we have cases in wh'.ch death has 
resulted in a few hours, and cases in which death has 
been ddajed for t.vo or three days. As to the arsenic 
obtained from Carrie's shop, th3 greater part of the 
colouring mattsr might bs removed by dexterous ma- 
nipulation ; if jou were to throw water in the arsenio 
and agitate the two by this, and after the arsenic has 
subsided, you throw oS the liquor, a portion of colour- 
ing matter is thrown off; bat if you keep the vessel 
shalcinj in a particular way you may coax the greater 
part of the coloui ing matter away. Murdoch's arsenio 
was coloured by carbonaceous mattsr ; it had the odour 
of coal Root. I cannot tell from examination whether 
the arsenic found is administered in one dose or in 
several. It would bs very dangerous to use arsenic 
externally in any way. There are cases in which it 
has been applied to the entire or whole skin, and in 
which' the symp'ioais of poisoning hav.e besn produced, 
vomiting, pain, but not deatlL In one case it was 
rubbed on the head, I think; but I don't remembe^ 
the details of the case, from the remembrance ef 
general reading, my impression is tliat it produces 
.eruption of the sound skin. If cold water were used. 
I should not like to wash in such water myself. You 
cannot give me any other answer ? No, I cannot 
. By the Loao Justice-Cleae— There are cases ia 
which inflammation of the intestines lias been pro»> 
duced by external application of arsenic. 
. By the D£an«-Ai senic is an irritant poison ; it is 
i^sorbed into the blood, I presume with great raipidity, 
and through the blood it reaches all the or^^s in 
which we iind it. 

By the Loan Advooatb— In administering ;iarge 
doses of arsenic many vehicles are secluded ; cocoa or 
coffee Is a vehicle in trhich a large dose nk ightbe gi Ven ; 
.there is a great differeocs bt^woen giving rise to nusfi' 
cioQ and actual detection ; I havefdnnd> by actual ex- 
.periment, that when thirty or forty grains of anenic 
.are put into a cap of warm chocolate, a large portion 
of the arsenic settles down in the bottom of the' cup, 
- and I think a person drinking such poisonous choc«' 
late wou^d suspect something when the gritty particles 
came into his mouth > but if the s^me quantity, and 
even a larger quantity was boiled with the chocolate, 
instead of met ely being stirred ^or mixed, none of it 
•settles down. I could not separate the soot by washing 
fntfnMuidoeh'b arsenic; but a very large quantity of 
it might be sepaiated. Suppose a person the subject 
of repeated doses of arsenic, I have no evideQceofi 
which to form an opinij>n whether the last dose would 
-be fatal more rapidly. I delivered to Dr Christison 
some of the arsenic I got ^t Cuirie's and Sluidoch's. 

By the Dsak— In case of chocolate being boiled with 
arsenic in it, a larger proportion dissolves and does n^t 
bubside. That is what I And to be the case from actual 
experiment. Coffee or tea could not be made the 
vehicle of a lais.e dose of arsenic. 

By the Lord Josticb-Clkek— The period in which 
the araenic produces its effect varies in different indl- 
: viduals, and according to.the mode ef administration. 
Pain in the stomach is one of the ficsfc aymptoms, «ad 
vomitiiig usually aooompanies the juln, but it may be 
very severe before vomiting Actually begins. Tea, 
fifteen* or twenty grains might be given in ooCtee. 
■ TheLoKDjgstiCB-CLEBK— Ceria!nly,Dr]>enny,more 
patlifactory, lucid, or distinct evidence Z Mver hcArd. 



Dr Christison, .examined by tlje Lobd AsvooiTB^ 
Dr Penny of Glasgow delivered to me portions of th^ 
body of L'Angelier on lOth ApriL I made a chemical 
anal^is of the subjects so delivered with the view «f 
ascertaining if ttiey contained poisoni I drew up the 
followinf repatt :•*• 

' I certify on soul and consdenoe that I re* 
ceived on the llth^ ultimo, for obemioal ex- 
aminatioD, from the hands of Br Frederick 
Penny, of Glasgow, a box containing various 
articles connected with the case of Pierre 
-Emile L'Angelier, \rho is supposed to have 
died of poison. The articled, nine in number^ 
were ail duly sealed and labelled. 

Nof, 1 was a .'* small tube containing pow* 
der from the contents of the stomach." 
. This powder was a coaxm, gtltty, white, 
filkiniag, crystaliform powder, which (1), sub-^ 
limed at a gsehtie heat ; (2), condensed ii| 
iqiarkling ootoedral crystals ; (8), was slowly 
voluble in boiling distilled watef ; and when so 
-dissolved gave (4) a sulpbUr-yeUow precipi- 
'tate wit^ sulphuretted hydr<ogen water ; (5)» 
a lemon-ye!Iow precipitate "with solution of 
ammoniacal nitrate o£ silver ; (6), an apple- 
green precipitate with ammoniaeal sulphate of 
•copper ,- and on being mixed witb hydrocholio 
«cid, and then boiled on copper-gauze, yielded 
(7) a daik greyish-black encrustation -on the 
-guaze^ whddi, on being heated in a smuU glasg 
tube (8), foeckme again a bright copper-red ; 
and at tihe aaino time yielded a ring of white 
vparkfing .sublimate in ootoedral crystals, or 
foi^ms derived from the octoedre. 

The powder was therefore oxide of aarsenic, 
- No. 2'waa' a " bottle .cootainiQg. prepared 
fluid from contents of stomach." . 

• ' This Iflliud Was coleorlesd and neai^ trans- 
parent. (1.) A stream of aulphnretted hy* 
jdrogen tlurew down from it an abundant 
sulphur-yellow precipitate. (2,) Hydrochloric 

.add being added tq a portion of it, copper- 
gauze was subjected to a boiiling heat in the 
mixture ; upon which, in a lew seconds, the 

':gauzo became encrusted with a greyish-black 
coatk (3.) This gauze, whe^ washed, dried* 
and heated in a glass tube^ wfis. restored toitfi 
orighifd bright, copper-ved • appearance ; and 

rfitt the same time a. ring of sparkling crystals 
iwas obtained, the form of whieh was the regor 

liar ootoedre,.or ^Ome form derived from it* . 
The fluid prepared fVom the eonteats of the 

•stomach therefore containled oxide of arsenio^ 
satd in considerable quantity. 

No. 4 was a ** Bottle containing portion of 

' contents of small iniestme. " 

This was a turbid, opaque, dirty-grey 

■liquid, holding much insoluble matter in sus- 

. pension ; and white, glittering particles were 
seen on the bottom of the bottle. 
The contents were poured out, so as to 

.leave the powder behind. Hydrochloric acid 

•being added to the portion poured off, the 

'mix^ture was boiled for a little, and coppexv 
gauze was snbjected to its action, at a boiliDg 
temperature. In a few seconds the gauA 
was epcrusted wUh a greyish-black film. 
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which was proved to be arsenic in the same 
way as in the experiDnents previously de- 
•cribed. 

The powder was cleaned by washing it with 
oohl distilled water, and was found to be oxide 
of arsenic by the tests to which the powder 
from the contents of the stomach waa sub- 
jected. , , 

The contents of the small mtestme there- 
fore contained oxide of arsenic. 
• No. 7 was a common gaUi^iot " Jar con- 
taining portion of liver." 

The contents, being about four ounces of » 
Kver, were subjected to a modification pro- 
posed in 1862 by Dr Penny, of the process of 
feeinsch for detecting arsenic in such matters. 
The liver haviog been cut into small pieces, and 
boiled in hydrochloric add and distilled water 
m a glass flask, to which a distilling apparatus 
of glass was connected, the whole texture waa 
gradually reduced to a fine pulp, and a dis- 
tilled liquor was obtained which was collected 
in divided portions. These liquors were 
colourless and nearly clear. The two first 
portions obtained did not contain any arsenic, 
the third gave faint traces of it, the fifth and 
sixth portions, when separately subjected to 
the action of copper gauze, gave characteristi- 
cally the usual dark grey encrustation ; and 
this again was driven off as usual by heat and 
asmaii ghws tube, and yielded in each case a 
white, spurkling ring of crystab which were 
regu'ar octoedres or forms derived from the 
octoedre. 

The liver therefore contained oxide of ar- 

Hnving obtained unequivocal proof of the 
presence of arsenic in the contents of the sto- 
mach, in the contents of the small intestine^ 
and iu the liver, it does not appear to be ne- 
cessary to examine the other articles delivered 
to nie by Dr Penny. These are — 8. Pre- 
pared fluid from the textures of stomach ; 6. 
Portions of the small intestine ; 6. Portion of 
the largo intestine ; 8. Portions of the heart 
and lungs ; 9. Portion of the brain. 

(Signed) R. Christison, M.D. Ac. 
The Haiti ft-om the Btomach appeared to Indicate a 
•onsiderablc quantity in the gystem-more than wffl. 
dent to destroy life. I have had jgreat experience in 
Tegard to poisons, add published a work on the sub- 
ject. At pages 801 and 303 1 state the usual effects of 
poisoning by ar8enlo,'and I found m the e effects in a 
' «ase, it would lead me to suspect the presence of arsenic 
or some other active polsou. I have not seen Dr Thom- 
soa :m«l Dr Steven's reports on the post mortem ex- 
amination of the body. Supposing, flrom between the 
10th and 22d February to 22d March, the symptoms I 
would expect to find would bo variable. Sometimes 
they pass off quickly, and sometimes continue for 
weeks or months. When they continue, they aie indi- 
gestion, loss of strength, emaciation, sometimes dlar- 
Thcea, lassitude of the limbs. If there appeared ero- 
sions with elevated edges in the intestines, I should 
have been led to suspect tlie existence of some aifec- 
tion of the Intestines previous to th« final attack. 

The Lord ADvaojLTB read the description of the 
port morUm, examination of the bi^y, and asked— 



Was this what witness would hare expected to find 
after the administration of the arsenic ? Witness 'K-- 
poned that it would be very natural to expect snoh 
appearances from arsenic. T would have chought them 
the natural result of arseni-3 if 1 had known it Uad 
been administered. 

ThcIiOBo Advooatb— if you had been consulted 
in a case of this lilnd. that on the 18th or 19th of 
February a person, having gone out in good healtfi 
returns, is attacked during the night with great 
pain In the bowels, severe vomiting of a green viscous 
fluid, accompanied by Intense thirst and purging, and 
after the lapse of two or three days and partial reco- 
very the patient is again seized with the same symp- 
toms, though in a somewhat modified foi-m, if after the 
second attack he had continued affected with great lassi- 
tude, change of colour, low pulse, and after gpoing from 
home for ten days or a fortnight, had again returned 
and been attacked the same night with thess symptoms 
in an aggravated form, that he died within eJglit or 
ten hours of his return to his house, and that on a 
post mortem examination the results were found of 
which you are aware In this case, I wish yoa to give 
me your opinion as a man of science antl skill what 
conclusion you would draw as io the cause of the pre- 
vious illnesses and death ? -I could have no doubt that 
the cause of his death was poisoning with arsenic, and 
such being the case, I shouli have entertained a strong 
suspicion In regartl to his previous illnesses, because 
his death would have prevented me from taking the 
means of satisfying my mind on the subject by a care- 
ful examination of all the circumstances, Tlie symp- 
toms are consistent with what you would expect if 
continuous poisoning were taking place ? They are 
those which have occurred in parallel cases of the ad- 
ministration of doses singly insufOicient to cause death. 
Shown reports of examination of the portions of the 
body^ arsenic, &c., and read them as follows :— 

Edinburgh, May 26, 1857. 
I certify that since the delivery of my first 
report on the case of Pierre Emile L' Angelier, 
I have examined 

No. 6, being a portion of the great intes- 
tine, by the same process employed in the in- 
stance of the liver, and that I obtained from 
it unequivocal evidence of the ejdstence of 
arsenic, and 

No. 8 also, being a portion of the brain. 
This was dried up, and amounted to about a 
quarter of an ounce only. I obtained from 
it, by the same process, traces of arsenic, but 
not satisfactory evidence. That result might 
have been owing' to the small quantity of 
material I had to analyse. 

I farther certify that on 6th May Br Penny 
put into my hands two small paper packets, 
duly sealed, one supposed to be arsenic mixed 
with soot, the other arsenic mixed with indigo, 
according to the directions of the Act for the 
Bale of arsenic. 

The one marked "Murdoch's arsenic'* I 
found to contain soot. Judging from the 
depth of colour I infer that it contains the 
due proportion of soot. 

The other, marked " Currie's arsenic" and 
supposed to contain indigo, does not contain 
the indigo direeted to be used in thef Act for 
the sale of arsenic. It may contain a little of 
the colouring matter of indigo. But when the 
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whole colottring matter is detaehed it does not 
give the peculiar reactioDs ef indigo, neither 
does it impart a blue colour to the arsenic as 
good indigo does characteristically ; for the 
colour is a pale greyish black. The colouring 
matter in this article is also imperfectly 
mixed. It may be easily removed, in a great 
measure, by washing the powder with cold 
water ; which is not to be accomplished easily, 
or so perfectlj', when good indigo is used. 
The pro; ortion of the admixture amounts to 
a 86th part. This is a little less than the pro- 
portion which the Act directs— viz., a 32d 
when indigo is used. 
All this I certify on soul and conscience. 
(Signed) R. Chbistison, 

By the Dean— My attention was not directed to co- 
lourin^ matter in the arsenic I got only one ai-ticle 
in which it might have been found, if my attention 
had been directed to it— viz., the small intestine ; the 
others had been subjected to previous analysis. I was 
not asked to attend to colouring matter. I did not see 
it, and I did not search for it. Supposing soot or in- 
digo to have been administered with the arsenic, I 
think it might have bacn found in the intestines by 
casual examination. I can't say it would hare been 
found ; many circumstances go to the possibility of Its 
being found. Many of (he component parts of sool are 
insoluble ; and it might have been partially removed 
by frequent vomiting. It is very difficult to remove 
«out from arsenic entirely. Indigo would have been 
found moi-e easily from the peculiarity of the colour, 
and the chemical ingredients being so precise. Currie's 
arsenic is not coloured with true indigo ; it is waste 
indigo, or what has been used for the purposes of the 
dyer. I don't know how it is prepared. I did not an- 
alyse the colouring matter of Currie's arsenic. I as. 
j^rtained that it was not the indigo directed by the 
Act to be used, and I ascertained the quantity. I sepa- 
rated the colouring matter from the indigo, and 
subjected it to the action of sulphurie acid. 
Charcoal is one of the chief constituents of 
good iudlgo, and necessarily of waste indigo. The 
chief constituent of soot is charcoal also. I was in- 
formed by Dr Penny of the quantity he found in the 
stomach— more than eighty grains. There was also a 
white powder found in addition. ''If there was great 
vomiting and purging, the quantity of arsenic admi- 
nistered must bfive been much greater than was found 
in his stomach and intestines. Much would depend 
on whether means were taken to facilitate vomiting. 
If hot and coki water were freely given, that would 
facilitate the discharge of the poison. It is impossible 
to say the psoportioc ejected ; I think It would be rea- 
sonable to suppose that as much would be vomited as 
remained ; it might, without any extravagant suppo- 
sition, be taken at four or five times as much. There 
was nothing in the symptoms mentioned in the last 
illness in this case inconsistent with death being pro- 
duced by a single dose of arsenic The ordinaiy 
symptoms in a case of this kind are not unlike 
the symptoms of malignant cholera. I think 
all the symptoms in this case might have occurred 
from malignant cholera. If there were a sense of 
choking and soreness of the throat, I think these are 
more symptoms of arsenic ; Idon't think they haveoo- 
eurred in cholera. I think the ulcers in the duodenum 
might indicate the previous existence of the inflam- 
mation of the duodenum, called duodemtis. It might 
be a diieaM wliich woald present tbt ontwafd qrfflp- 



toms of a bowel complaint or cbolem. The ordinary 

lime iliHt elapses bcLween the administration of ai-senio 
and deatli is from eighteen hours to two and a>half 

days. The exceptions to this are numerous : some of 

them are very anomalous as to the shortness of the 
interval. The shortest are two or two and a-half 
hours ; these have been asceitaiped ; but it is no^ 
alnrays possible to ascertain when it is administered. 
The time between which the poison \fl administered, 
and the manifestation of the symptoms Is about two 
hours. I had a ca^e lately in which it was five hours. 
There are also cases in which it was seven and even 
ten hours. It does not appear that the size of the dose 
affects tills ; it does not depend on the amount taken, 
within certiain bounds of coarse ; but I speak of the 
case as arsenic is iisualiy administered. Tliere are 
a good many cases of large doses. I think the dose in 
thisc.ise must have been double, probably more than 
double the quantity found in the stomach. A dose of 
223 grains may be considered a large dose. I can't 
say if, in cases of as large a dose as this, they were in- 
tentionally ad ail nistered; in the greater proportion 
of casas of suicide, the dose is generally found to be 
large. That is easily accounted for by the desire of the 
party bo make certain of death. 

The Dkax— In a case of murder no such large 
quantity would be used f It is in cises of suicide that 
double-shotted pistols are used and large doses given. 

Witness— But murder, even by injuries, and also by 
poison, is very often detected by tin 8'.ze of the dose. 
In all cases of poisoning b/ arsenic there is always 
more used than is necessary. I cannot recollect how 
much has been used, but I know very well that what 
is found in the stomach in undoubted cases of poison- 
ing by others has been considerably larger than what 
is necissary to occasion death, because the very fact of 
poison being found in the stomach at all, as in the case 
of arsenic, shows that more has been administered 
than is necessary, as it is not what is found In the 
stomach that causes death, but what disappears from 
the stomach. 

The Dbah— But do you know any case in which so 
great a dose as the present was administered 

Witness— I cannot recqllect at the present moment. 
In cases of chargt^s of murder by arsenic, it is scarcely 
. possible to get any information as to the actual quan- 
tity used. 

The Dkan— Ton have information here In this charge 
of murder! 

' Witness—Tou have Information as to what was in 
the stomach. 

The PsiK— And yon are enabled to draw an Infer* 
ence? • 

Witness— Of course, my Inference is drawn by a sorb 
of probability, but th»t is not an inference on whiQh X 
am entitled to found any positive statement. 

The DxAN— Well, let me put this question. Did yott 
ever know of any person murdered by arsenic having 
eighty-eight grains of it found in bis stomach and in- 
testines? 

Witness— I don't recollect at the present moment. 

The Dkav— Or anything approaching to it ? 

Witness-I don't riicollect, but I would not rely on 
my recollection as to a negative' tact. 

The DiAH— You are not, at all events, able to glvs 
me an example the other way ? 

The Witness— Not at present. As fkr as my own ob- 
servation gees, I can say that I never met with eighty 
grains in the stomach of a person who had been poison- 
ed by arsenic 1 can't say what Is the largest quantity 
I have found. ' 

The Pcav— If a penoo designs to poison aaotbsr. 



the use of a very large qnantlty ©f anente, greatly ex- 
ceeding what is necessary, is a thing to be avoided t 

Witness— It is a great error. [Examination con- 
tinued.] In some articles of food it is easy to admi- 
nister a lar^e quantity of arsenic, and in others it is 
difficult to do so. It is very rare for persons to take 
meals after arsenic has been administered ; bat there 
is a case of a girl who took arsenic at eleven o'clock 
forenoon, and at two o'clock she made a pretty good 
dinner. It was a French case ; and the words as tran- 
slated are that cAie made a very good dinner, though it 
was observed that she was uneasy previously. The 
author who notices that case notices it as a very extra- 
ordinary one. She died in thirteen or fourteen hours 
after the administration. It wai a rapid case. 

By the Lord Advooatu— The amount of matter 
Vomited is sometimes vtM7 little ; and sometimes very 
lar^e doses have been thrown off by vomiting. There 
is one case in which half an ounce was taken and no 
vomiting ensued. I think chocolate and cocoa would 
be a vehicle in which a considerable dose might be 
given. Active exercise would hasten the effects of 
arsenic ; a long walk would do so. Exercise accele- 
rates the action of all poisons except narcotic poisons. 
That a man should take poison at Bridge of AIIan> 
come to Coatbridge, walk eight mites to Glasgow, and 
reach Glisg^w In good health and spirits, I should 
ttink very unlikely ; cases of protraction for Ave houn 
have occurred in persons who had gone to sleep after 
faking it. From half*an-hour to an hour is the usual 
time between admlnistitetion and the symptoms mani- 
festing themselves. In my analysis the colouring 
matter of tbe arsenic might have been there. The ad- 
ministration of previous doses predisposes the system 
to the effects of poison, and makes the action of the 
poison more rapid and violent. If the individual ha4 
recovered entirely, this would not be so much the case ; 
but if he still laboured under deraingement of the sto- 
mach, I should look for very violent effects. 

Amadee Thuau, examined through an interpreter^ 
I am a clerk in Glasgow, and lodged with Mrs Jenkins 
in March last. I knew M. L'Angelier, who also lived 
there. We took our meals together in the same room. 
Being shown a pli olograph, witness identified it as 
one seen in L'Angelier's room. It was the portrait of 
his in ended. I am not sure whether I/Angelier ever 
told me her name. I did hear it, I do not know exact- 
ly from whom, but I think it was trOm the French 
ConsuL I was in the habit of speaking with L'Ange- 
lier about her. We also spoke about the correspon- 
dence. I knew in the end of December last that he 
was to marry a young lady. I knew of some letters, 
but read none of them. In one of the letters about 
which M. L'Angelier spoke to me, the lady claimed 
back some o^ her lettera. Th(f is a pretty long time 
.a^. Bcmember the French transport Neuve, at the 
Broomielaw. Remembers going with M. L'Angelier 
aboard. 1 do not remember when exactly. I think 
that on the way there he delivered a letter, but I do 
not know the name of the street. I know Blythswood 
Square in Glasgow, and it was in a street close by. 
When U. 1/AngelIer got to the house he made a slight 
noise on a pane of glass of the window. Witness was 
waiting at a short distance. I walked on while L'An- 
gelier delivered the letter. It is tho second window 
ftom the corner. I* have since shown that window to a 
polioe officer. L'Angelier was sometimes in the habit of 
going out at night. I knew where be went on these 
•occasions^to his intended's house. Recollect one 
morning finding that L'Angelier had been out, and 
vety iU in the night. I aaked whether he hadseen the 



iaHy ; he said thatt he sair her. I ftlso asked if he had 
been unwell after i«eiog her. Ha said that he wat 
imweU in her presence. I recolleot a second i Hness of 
L'Angelier. Do not think I/AngeUer was out the night 
before that Ididnotaskhimany qnestiona L'An- 
gelier insisted to go for a doctor -for his own doctor. 
I went to lodge at Mrs Jenkins at the end of December, 
and all that I have said about L'Angelier took place 
after I went to lod^e there. On the oecaslon of his 
two illnesses he was ill at night, and vomited. I 
don't remember if he said anything on the occasion of 
his illness about the letters. I went for Dr Thomson 
at L'Angeliei'3 requ?st. I did so on the secontl occa- 
sion. I think I remember I/Angclier's coming home 
ftom Edinburgh. I recollect getting a letter from 
L'Angelier. Identify 131 as the letter :— 

"Mt DKAn Sib,— I have just received yours of Satur- 
day. I thank you for your attention. I intend to 
come to sleep in Glasgow to-morrow, so I beg of you to 
detain my letters after this evening. I feel a little 
better, but it does not go on as I would like I have 
no letter from Mr Mitchell ; I want veiy much to 
know what he wanted with me. 

" Monday, Eleven o'clock." 
The date is Monday, eleven o'clock, and that the adr 
drem is to M. L'Angelier, at Mrs Jenkins', Great West* 
em ttoad. March 16th is the date of the post-aiaric 
RecoUect L'Angelier going to Stirling. Before going 
he left instmctions about his letters. Shown a letter ; 
identified the same as the instructions in question. 
The instructions wer ^ only for one da3^-two days per- 
haps. Two letters came when he was away ; one he 
sent to Stirling, the other to Bridge of Allan. Shown 
an envelope, but could not identify it as like that of 
one of the letters which came. Shown envelope in 
which he sent the letter to Stirling, and Identifies it. 
Shown another envelope, and identifies it as tliat in 
which he sent the letter to the Bridge of Allan. Would 
not know the letter I sent to the Bridge of Al. an if I saw 
it. In conversing with L'Angelier about the lady, docs 
not think her name was mentipned. The correspond- 
ence was earned on against the wish of the family. 
The house where L'Angelier delivered the letter was 
the house where she lived. Left town on the Saturday 
before L'Angelier died, and did not expect him t3 re- 
turn so soon from the Bridge of Allan. A gentleman 
called upon L'Angelier, and think his name was Mit- 
chelL I wrote to L'Angelier to say this gentleman had 
called. 

By the Dein-I saw L'Angelier take laudanum. I 
saw him take it several times. I once told him that be 
took too much. L'Angelier said that he oould not 
deep ; and that he took it because he coald not sleep* 
Do not know when this was. L'Angelier pnee said to 
me that he had taken much laudanum. Ue told me 
that the morning after he had taken it. I have seen 
I/Angelier take laudanum four or five times. 

By the Loan Justice-Clbrk— I mean by saying that 
I/Angelier took much laudanum that he did so when 
suffering a good deaL 

Augusta Vauvert de Mean, examined by the Lord 
AdVocatk— 1 am chancellor to the French Consul. I 
was acquainted with the late M. L'Angelier. I was 
acquainted with him for about three years. I know 
Miss Smith. I was acquainted tvilh her family. I 
knew that in 186C there was a correspondence going 
on between L'Angelier and Miss Smith. L'Ang lier 
confided to him this circumstance. Mr Smith had a 
house at 9ow« aad.I UvedLat Helensburgh. L'Aogelier 
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stayed a night or tvo with me. When he asked my 
advice I told him that he ought to go to Miss Smith'g 
family and tell them'of his attachment. I told him 
that viaa the most gentlemanly way. He said tliat Mr 
Smith-was opposed to it, and he did not th^nk it was 
necessary to apply to him ; and that Miss Smith had 
spoken to her father* and that lie was opposed to it. 
That is more than a year ago. I am aware from what 
L'Angelier said, tliat there^ was a correspondence going 
on between them, I remember that L'Angelier came 
to my office a few weeks before his death and he spoke 
about Mias Smith. I laid that Smith was to be 
married to some gentleman ; and when I mentioned 
th« pobiio mmonns^ he said that it was not trne, but 
if it was to come tnie» be had documents in his 
poaseeskm that would bo snfflciont to forbid the 
bans. I don't recollect whether he said that Mr 
Smith had written to him on the subject of her 
reported marriage. I did not see him after that time. 
I thought that, having been received by Mr Smith in 
his house. I did not think that I was at liberty to speak 
to Mr Smith, bat after L'Angeliei-'s death I thought it 
was my duty to mention the fSast of the correspondr 
ence having been carried on between I^'Angeller and 
his daughter, in order that he should take steps to 
exonerate his daughter in case of anything coming 
out. I knew that he had letters fram Miss Smith in 
his possession. I called on Mr Smith in the evening 
of the death of M. L'Acgelier, and told hun that M. 
L'Angelier had in his possession a great number of 
letters from his daughter, and that it was high time 
to let him know this, that they might not fisU toto the 
hands of strangers; I said numbers of people might 
go to his lodgings and read them. I went to Mr 
Huggins ; hewas not in, bat I saw two g^tlamen, and 
told them what I bad been teM to ask ; they said they 
were not at liberty to give the letters without Mr 
Huggins' consent. I then asked them to keep them 
scaled up till they were disposed ot I think that was 
on the Tuesday after his death. I went baok to Mr 
Smith next day. Shortly after I saw Mr Smith. I 
went, in consequence of rumours^ to Miss Smith's house, 
and saw her in presence of her mother. I apprised her 
of the death of rAngelier. She asked me if it was of 
my own will that I came to (ell her, and I told her it 
wai not so, but that I came at tlie special request 
of her father. I asked if she had seen L'Angelier on 
Sunday night ; she told me that she did not see him. 
I asked her to put me in a position to contradict the 
statements which were being made as to her reUtion 
with L'Angelier. I asked her if she had seen L'An- 
gelier on Sunday evening or Sunday night, and she 
told me she did not see him. I observed to her that 
M. L'Angelier had come from the Bridge of Allan to 
Glasgow on a special appointment with her, by a letter 
written to him. Miss Smith told mo that she was not 
aware that I/Angelier was at the Bridge ot Allan be. 
fore he came to GIas2;ow, and that she did not give 
liim an appointment for Sunday, as she wrote to him 
on Friday evening giving him the appointment for the 
following day -for the Saturday. She said to me that 
she expected him on Saturday, but that he did not 
come, and that she had not seen him on Sunday. I 
put the question to her perhaps five or six different 
times, and in different ways. I told her that my con- 
viction at tlie moment was that she must have seen 
him on Sunday ; tliat he had come on puipose from 
r. ridge of Allan on a special invitation by her to see 
^cr ; and I did not think it likely, admitting that he 
had committed suicido, that he had comoutted suicide 



without Jmowlng why she asked him to come to 
Glasgow. 

The Loan JnsTici^CLE&s^Bid you know of this 
letter yom«eifr 

Witness^I heard that there was such a letter. I 
said to Miss Smith that the best advice that a friend 
oonfd give to her in the circumstances was to tell the 
tmth about ft, because the case was a very grave on^ 
and wonld lead to an inquiry on the part of the autho 
rities ; and that if she did sot say the truth in those* 
circumstances, perhaps it would be ascertained by a 
servant, or a policeman* or Bomebody passing the 
hone, who had seen L'Angelier^tliat it would be as* 
certained that he had been in the house, and that this 
would cause a very strong suspicion as to the motive 
that could have led her to oonoeal the truth. Misi 
Smith then got up from her chair and told me, *'l 
swear to you M. Mean that I have not seen L'Asgc^ 
lier," not on that Sunday only, but not for threa weeks^ 
or for six weeks, I am not sure whieh. 

The Loan JvsTiCE-CLEBK—And the mother was 
present. 

Wilness-The mother was present. This queation I 
repeated to Miss Smith five or six times, as I thought 
it of great importance, and her answer was always the 
same. I asked her in regard to the letter by which 
L'Angelier was invited to come and see her— how it 
was that, being engaged to be married to another gen- 
tleman, she could have carried on a clandestine corres> 
pondence with a former sweetheart. She told me that 
shedid it in order ta try to get back, h^ lettera. 

The Loan ADvoCATB^Did you ask hei whether staa 
was in the habit of meeting L'Angelier t 

Witness— Tes. 1 as1(ed if it was true that L'Ange- 
lier was in the habit of having appointments with ber 
in her house; and she told me that I/Angelier had 
never entered into that hou?e, meaning the Blyths- 
wood Square house, as I understood. I asked her how 
then she had her appointments to meet with him. 
She told me that L'Aogelter used to come to a street 
at the corner of the house (Main Street), and that he 
had a signal by knocking at the window wjth his stick, 
and that she opened the window, and used to talk 
with him. 

The Lord Advooatb— Bid she speak about the for- 
mer correspondence with him at atlf 

Witness— I asked her if it was true she had sAgned 
letters in UAngeliei's name, and she told me that she 
had done so. 

The Lord JcsTiOB-CLaax— Do you mean that die 
addel his name to hers ? 

Witness- 1 meant whether she signed her letters 
with L'Angelier's name, and she said yes- 

The Loan advocats— Did she eay why she did 
so? 

Wlncss— I did not ask her. 

By Mr Toono— 1 went )n 1855 to live in Helendmrgh. 
M. L'Angelier visited me then, and once he came on a 
Saturday to my lodgings there, and on Sunday we went 
on the Luss Read. I went up to my room, and L'An- 
gelier not coming in for his dinner, I called for him 
out of temper, and asked why he did not come in, and 
was keeping-me from my dinner! I then found that 
he was ill, and was vomiting down the staircase. Ue 
once complained to me of being bilious. This was a 
year ago. lie complained of once having had choleia. 
Last year he eame to my office and told me that he had 
had a violent attack of choleia, but I don't know whe- 
ther that was a yt ar or two years ago, I think it wasa 
journey he was to have made that led him to speak of 
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having had the cholera. I donH recollect whether he 
was unwell at the time. I know that when L'Angeller 
came to my house he always ha*! a bottle of laudanum 
in his bag, but I don't know if he used it. I once 
heard him speak of arsenic, it must have been in the 
winter of 18$4. It was on a Sunday, but I don't re- 
collect how the conver-ation arose ; it lasted a!)0ut 
half an hour. Its purport was, bow much arsenic a 
person could take without being ii^nreA by it lie 
maintained that it was impossible to do it by taking 
small quantities ; but I don't know what led to the 
conversation. I would be afra*.d to make any state- 
ment as to the purpose for which he said It was to be 
taken. I have seen something about it in a French 
dictionary on chemistry and other -subjects, i am 
afraid of making a mistake— confounding this book 
with others I have read. L'Angelier stated to me that 
he had once been Jilted by an English faidy, a rich per- 
son, and he said that, en account of that deception, he 
was almost mad for a fortnight, and ran about, getting 
food from a farmer in the country. He was easily ex- 
cited ; when he had any cause of grief he was affected 
very much. 

By the Lord Jvstiok-Clvsk— After my marriage I 
had little Intercourse with L'Angelier. I thought that 
he might be led to take some harsh steps in regard to 
Miss Smith, and as I had some young ladies in ray 
house I did not think it was proper to hare the same 
intercourse with him as when I was a bachelor. 

The LoBD AJ>TOCATf:— What do you mean by "harsh 
stepir 

WitnesB-I was afirald of an elopement with Miss 
Sinith. By harsh I mean rash. This was after 1/ An- 
gelier had given me his full confidence as to what h$ 
would do in the event of Miss Smith's father not con- 
senting to the marriage with his daughter. 

The Lord Justiob-Glbrk— Did you understand that 
Miss Smith had engaged herself to him ? 

Witness— I understood so from what he said. 

The Lord Justiox-Glekk— When you used the ex- 
pression, **Toa thought it right to go to Mr Smith 
about the letters, in order that he might take steps to 
vindicate his daughter's honouror prevent it from being 
disparaged," did you relate to him her engagement and 
apparent breach of engagement. Had you in view 
that the letters might contain an engagement which 
she was breaking, or that she had made a clandestine 
•ogigement? 



Witness— I thought that these letters were love« 
letters, and that it would be much better that the; 
should be in Mr Smith's hands than in the hands of 
strangers. 

The Lord AnvooATB^What were L'Angeller's usual 
character and habits 7 

The Lord JusrioB-OaERB— Was he a steady fellow? 

Witness— My opinion of L'Angeller's character at 
the moment of his death was, that he was a most regu- 
lar young man in his conduct, religious, and, in fact, 
that he was most exemplary in all his conduct. The 
only objection which I heard made to hiu was that he 
was vain and a boaster, boastingof grand psraons whom 
he knew. For example^ when he spoke of Miss Smith 
he would say, "I shall forbid Madeleine to do such a 
thing, or such another thing. She shall not dance 
with such a one or such another." 

The Lord Justiob-Glbrk— Did he boast ot any suc- 
cess with females? 

Witness-Never. 

The Lord Jitstiob-Glbrk— Did he seen jealous of 
Miss Smith paying attention to others I 

Witness— No; of othera paying attentions to Miss 
Smith. 

Tiie Lord JustiobClbrk- It was not on account of 
any levity in his character that you discouraged him 
visiting you after your marriage f 

Witness— No ; I thought that his society might hz 
fit for a baclielor, but not for a married man. 

The Deak— Do you understand the word "levity r 

Witness-Yes; lightness, irregularity. 

The Lord Justicb-Clrrk— How long was It since 
yon had seen him when he eame to you a short time 
before his death ? Had there been a long cessition of 
intercourse T ^ 

Witness— Tes; there had been a long cessation. 

The L 5RD Abvooats— (Showing witness a r}ague^ 
reotype of I/Ailgelier>— Is that like L*Angelier ? 

Witness-^Tes-; it is n good likeness. 

The Lord Jvstiob-Cibrk— About what i^ was he f 

Witnos— Between (Wentyetght and thirty, I think. 

Tho Lord Ji;stio»Glbrk— Did he brln|> recom- 
mendations to you, or did yon get acquainted with him 
accidentally ? 

Witness— I think I got accidentally acquainted with 
him in a house in Glasgow, but I do not recollect. 

The Court adjoamed shortly after six o'clock till to- 



TEIBB DAT.-TlLiirsday, July 2, 1857. 



The Oonrt met at ten o^dock this morning. 

Charles O'Neill, civil-engineer and architect, Glas- 
goir, examined by the Solioitob-Oexbbal— I was 
employed by the public authorities to make a plan of 
the house, No 7 Blythsvrood Square, which was occu. 
pied by Mr James Smith, the father of the panel. 
(Shawn plan.) This is the plan whioh I made, and it 
is an accurate one. The house is at the corner of 
Blythswood Square and Main Street entering from 
Blythswood Square. It consists of two floors— a street 
flour and a sunk floor. The lobby as you go in, inins 
Blong the side wall of the house to the left-baud side ; 
there are no rooms to tliat side. On the right-hand 
side there is first the drawing-room, dining-room, then 
a space occupied by the stairs entering from Main 
Street to the houses above, but which are no portion 
of Mr Smith's house. The passage talces a turn a 
little to the right there, and becomes narrower than 
the lobby. After it turns, there is a small pantry 
facing the lobby, and beyond that there are three bed- 
rooms. Down stairs there is an area-door to Blyths- 
wood Square, and a door at the back of the house, 
leading into an inner area which opens into a lane. 
Going in at the front area-door, on the left hand there 
is a small bedroom, and to the right is the kitchen 
Beyond the bedroom, to the left, there is a closet and 
wine*ceilar. Beyond the kitchen, to the right, tliere is 
another bed oiom, with a window looking to Main 
Street: That is marked, "No. 6, Madeleine's bedroom." 
The lower £ide of these windows are about eighteen 
inches below Main Street, and there are iron gratings 
and stanchions over them. The glass of the window 
is about six inches from the street, so tluit a person 
standing in the street and putting their arms through 
the railings can easily touch the windows ; and any- 
thing let fall inside the railings would fall on the level 
of the sill of the window. Anything so let fall could 
be picked up by a person Qpening the window. Where 
the passage passes that room there are stairs, then a 
painting, and beyond that a bedroom, marked on the 
plan, *' C. II. 7." That is the room nearest to the back 
door. On the -right hand side of the passage there is 
no accommodation in Mr Smith's house. It belongs 
to other houses. The height of the room, No. 6, from 
the floor to the side of the window is about three or 
fonrfeet. It is Just an ordinary window. The lane 
at the back of the house leads from Main Street, and 
it opens into Blaln Street, so that a person has no diffi- 
culty in getting from that Street to the door of the 
back area. The house next to the lane in Main Street 
is occupied by Mr Minnoch and Mr Bonglas. That is a 
common stair 

By Mr Youso-The door in Main Street is the door 
of the common stair leading to the houses above ; that 
is the door leading to Mr Minnoch's house. The plan 
shows six windows altogether in sunk floor ; three 
look into the area in front, to BIyths<rood Square, two 
to Main Street, and one into the area behind. I can't 
say whetherallof these windowsare stanchioned outside 
with iron bars ; those in Main Street are. I too : no 
note as to the other windows. The sill of the windows 



in the bedroom No. 5 is thre^ or ibtir feet above tho 
floor; I did not measure. There are eight steps lead- 
ing up to the front door of the house ; 1 can't say how 
many lead down to the area ; it is an area of about six 
feet deep. I did not measure the distance between 
the sill of the window and Main Street. Main Street 
inclines towards the Uine ; it is lower towards tlie lane ; 
it declines towm^ds the lane. I did not try the gra- 
dient ; there is a fall of about six feet between Blyths- 
wood Square and the lane ; that is in a d stance of 
about i)iuety*ei£ht feet. There is a wall between the 
back area and the lace. I did not measure its height 

The Loan Justice Clbrk—Xou might liave as well 
not made a plan at ail. Sir. 

By the Rolicitob-Geneeal— I was asked to make a 
gro nd-plan of each floor. 

The prisoner's declaration was then read as follows :— 

My name is Madeleine Smith. I am a 
native of Glasgow ; twenty-one years of age, 
and I reside with my father, James Smith, 
architect, at No. 7 Blythswood Square, Glas- 
gow. For about the last two years I have 
been acquainted with P. Emile L'AugeHer, 
who was in the employment of W, B. Hug- 
gins & Co., in Bolhwell Street, and who 
lodged at 11 Frankly n Place. Ho recently 
paid his addresses to me, and I have met with 
him on a variety of occasions. I learned 
about his death on the afternoon of Monday 
the 23d March current from Mamma, to whom 
it had been mentioned by a lady, named Bliss 
Perry, a friend of M. L* Angelier. I had not 
seen M. L*Angelier for about three weeks 
before his d^ath, and the List time X saw him 
was on a night about half-past ten o'clock. 
On that occasion he tapped at my bedroom 
window, wliich is on the ground floor, and 
fronts Main Street. I talked to bim from 
the window, which is stanchioned outside^ and 
I did not go out to him, nor did he come 
in to me. This occasion which, as already 
said, was about three weeks before his death, 
was the last time I saw him. He was in the 
habit of writing notes to me, and I was in 
the habit of replying to him by notes. The 
last note I wrote to him was on the Fridny 
before his death— viz., Friday, the 20th 
March current. I now see and identify that 
note and the relative envelope, end they arc 
each marked No. 1. In consequence of that 
note 1 expected him to visit me on Saturday 
night the 21st current, at my bedroom win- 
dow, in the same way as formerly mentioned, 
but he did not come, and sent no notice. 
There was no tapping at my window on said 
Saturday night, or on the following night, 
being Sunday. I went to bed on Sunday 
night about eleven o'clock, and remained in 
bed till the usual timo of getting up next 



morning, being eight or nme o'clock^ In the 
course uf my meetings with M. L'Angelierhe 
and I bad arranged to get married, and we had 
atone time proposed September last as the time 
tbe marriage was to take place, and subse- 
qaently the present month of March was 
spoken of. It was proposed that we should 
reside in furnished lodgings, but we had not 
made any arraqgement as to time or other- 
wise. He was very unwell for some time, 
and had gone to the Bridge of Allan for his 
health, and ho complained of sickness, but I 
have no idea what was the cause of it. I re- 
member giving him some cocoa from my win- 
dow one night some time ago, bxit I cannot 
specify the time particularly. He took the 
cup in his hand and barely tasted the contents, 
and I gavo him no bread to it. I was taking 
some cocoa myself at tbe time, and had pre- 
pared it myself. It was between ten and 
eleven P.M. when I gave it to him. I am 
ZLOw shown a note or letter and envelope 
which are marked respectively Ko. 2, and 
I recognise them as a note and envelojie 
which I wFota to M. L'Angelier, and 
sent to the post. As I had attributed bis 
sickness to want of food, I proposed, as 
stated in the note, to give him a loaf of bread, 
but I said that merely in a joke, and, in point 
of fact, I never gave him any bread. I have 
bought arsenic on various occasions. The last 
I bought was a sixpenceworth which I bought 
in Curry the apothecary's shop in Sauchiehall 
Street, and, prior to that, I bought other two 
quantities of arsenic, for which I paid sixpence 
each — one of these in Curriers, and the other 
in Murdoch the apothecary's shop, in Sauchie- 
hall Street. I used it all as a cosmetic, and 
applied it to my face, neck, and arms, diluted 
with water. The arsenic I got in Currie*8 
shop I got there on Wednesd%v the 18th 
curt., and I used it all on one occasion, having 
put it all in the basin where I was to wash 
myself. I had been advised to the use of the 
arsenic in the way I have mentioned by a 
oung lady, the daughter of an actress, and X 
lad also seen the use of it recommended in 
the newspapers. The young laJv s name was 
Jubilee, and X had met her at school at Clap- 
bam, near London. I did not wish any of my 
father's family to be aware that I was using 
the arsenic, and therefore never mentioned it 
to any of them, and I don*t suppose they or 
any of the servants ever noticed any of it in 
the basin. When I bought the arsenic in 
Murdoch's, I am not sure whether I was 
asked or not what it was for, but I think I 
said it was for n gardener to kill rats or de- 
stroy vermin about flowers, and I only said 
this because 1 did not wish them to know that 
I was K^^iiJu' t<> use it as a cosmetic. I don't 
remember whetlier I was asked as to the use I 
was going to make of the arseuic on the other 
two occasions, but 1 likely made the same 
statement about it as I had done in Murdoch's, 
and on nil the three occasions, as required 
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in the shops, I signed my name to a book 
in which the sales were entered. On the 
first occasion I was accompanied by Mary, 
a daughter of Dr Buchanan of Dnmbuv 
ton. For several years past Mr Minnoch, 
of the firm of William Houldsworth & Co., 
has been poming a good deal about my 
father's house ; ai^ji about a month ago Mr 
Minnoch made a proposal of marriage to me, 
and I gave him my hand in token of accept- 
ance, but no time for the marriage has yet 
been fixed ; and my object in writing the note 
No, 1 before-mentioned was to have a meet» 
ing with M. L'Angelier, to tell him that I 
was engaged in marriage to Mr Minnoch. 1 
am now shown two notes and an envelope 
bearing the Qlasgow postmark of 28th Janu- 
ary, which are respectively marked No. 3, 
and I recognise these as in my handwriting, 
and they were written and sent by me to M. 
L'Angelier. On the occasion that I gave M. 
L'Angelier the cocoa, as formerly mentioned, 
I think that when I used it it must have been 
known to the servants and members of my 
father's family, as the package containing the 
cocoa was lying on the mantelpiece in my 
room ; but not one of the family used it ex* 
cept myself, as they did not seem to like it. 
The, water which I used I got hot from the 
servants. On the night of the 18th, when I 
used the arsenic last, I was going ta a dinner- 
party at Mr Minnoch's house. I never ad- 
ministerod, or caused to be administered, to 
M. L'Angelier, arsenic or anything UD^urious. 
And this I declare to be truth. 

(Signed) MADSLEDffs SiHTH. 

If ary Buchanan— Dr Buchanan of Dumharton ts mj 
father. I am acqoalnted with Miss Smith. One day 
last spring, I went into a chemist's shop in Sauchie- 
hall Street ; it was Carrie's shop. I don't i-vmemher If 
she told me what she was gohig in for. I heard her ask 
for arsenia She was told by the shopman that she 
must sign her name. He did nof; ask her what she 
wanted with it I asked h?r that fn the hearing of tht 
shopman, and she said It was to kill rats. She got the 
arienlc. I am not sure, bnt I think she got sixpence- 
worth. She brought it away with her. When I asked 
what she ^ras going to do with it.and when she £a!d to kill 
rats, the shopman suggested phosphorous, but she said 
she had tried that before, and was unsuccessful ; but 
she raid that the family was going to the Bridge of 
Alan, and there was no danger in leaving it lying 
about in the town honse as it wonld be pnt down in the 
cellars. I think I had no further conversation with 
her about it. I think she asked sixpenceworth. I 
think she asked the shopman something about what 
was a dose, and he raid such a quantity as she named 
would kill a great many p-^opie. iihe turned to me and 
said she only wanted it for i ats. 1 cad nothing more. 
L aving th J shop, I laaghed at the idea of a yonnglady 
buying arsenic ; she sa'd nothing but laughed too. 
That was on the Cth March. 1 knew that she was go- 
ing that day to Bridge of Allan. I was at school with 
Mis3 Smith at Clapham, near Lo don ; she came after 
I was there two years, and I think she \vas there a year 
along with me. I have been acquainted with her ever 
shice. I have frequently se:n her wrlt?^ aid am well 



acquainted irith her habdmitiiigi Ibav«bee&8hoin» 
bj the Procorator Fiscal a namber of letfterl, aad I ex- 
amined them carefully vlth the v{evr oraseerta'ningif 
thej were in her handirriting ; and 1 came to the con- 
dosioa that they were her's. I marked the letters 
with her initials. I think it was in the autumn of 1852 
or 1853 that Miss Smith came to school at Clapham ; it 
must have be n 1H53 1 think. Her full name Is Made* 
lelne Hamilton ^ mith. la the course of last spring she 
wrote to me, telling ms she was engaged to be married ; 
that was In the very end of February, She said she 
was engaged to Mr Minndch. ' She aftervrar)ls spoke to 
me on the subject on the 6th and 31st March. On both 
these occasions she spoke of herself as engaged to be 
married to Mr Minnoch, and of the marriage as likely 
to take place in June. She spoke of no doubt or diffi- 
culty about it at alU 

Cross«examln?d by Mr Yodng—I stay at Dumbar- 
ton, but I had come up to Glasgow on the 6th. I 
visited Mr Smith's house at Row, and when I came to 
Glasgow I called at Blythswood Square. I called there 
on the 6 . h of March. Miss Madeleine was not In when 
I called, but she came In before I left. We went oflt 
tc^ether. She safd she wished to taOc to me of her 
marriaga. I had no time to watt, and sbe tlien said 
dhe would walk so flir on the way home. We went out 
together, and* went aiong the street There had been 
an old promise at school, that whicheverwa^ ens&S^d 
to be married first should ask the other to be brides- 
maid. We went to Sauchiehall Street, and along that 
street. Currle's'shop is In that street. When we 
came to It she siiid, " Oh, Jns: slop a minute, I want to 
go into this shop, will ytiu go with me V* and w'e went 
into the shop together. I think there were two youn|^ 
men behind the counter. We both went forward to 
the counter. Miss Smith asked for arsenic, and the 
shopmaA said you must sign your name. She said— 
"Oh, ru sign anything you like." She signed "M. 
Smith," and asked if that would do. B.'fore thi^ I re- 
member Miss Smith asked the shopman how araenic 
was sold. She said, " Ilow do you sell arsenic V and 
I think she said " would sixpence- worth be a large 
quantity r I did not sign the book. Everything 
was done Tery openly. She paid for it. When we 
were at school at Clapham, I remember, whether In a 
lesson or when reading in the evening, I forget, that 
an account was given of Styrlan i>e<i8aDts taking 
arsenic to give them brea h to <elimb steep hills, and 
ab^ut their having a pecaliar plampoeaes and roshoiess 
of complexion^ I think it waa in the eourse of read- 
ing In the evenings. I cannot remember nOio tho 
governess was. I reinember a Mis3 OuibtleL She 
wai a pupil teacher. She gave her services a? a teacher 
of music in exchange fbr being, taught other things 
herself. She was there I thfrtk at tho timQ of the 
reading. I suppose Miss Smith was there. I don't 
remember,>but we were always obliged to be {Present 
at these rvarllngs, and so I shonld think Miss Smith 
was there. The rest of Miss Smith's family went to 
Bridge of Allan on the 6th March, the day I cabled. 

BytheLoRi>Jtrs'noiK}LiRX->I met Miss Sia'thby 
appointment on that day at half past o»t ; she had 
written to me at Bumbarton. On the 30th I was with 
her from about three to half-rast four in her own 
house. I had beenvisltili^.in Glasgow at thatttm^ 
for a week or two. I was staying with Mr Dickson, 
Woodslde- Terrao?. Kothing piurtloular passed be* 
tween us on theSlst. She talked of her mai^iage, but 
<he did not begin about it, I asked her. This was on 



aMenday ; aa t^iat it wa^on the SOtli^ not ih« 31x^ 
that I saw her. 

The LoBO Josticb-Glbbx suggested that, to save 
time, the junior counsel on each side should retire to 
have the letters which witness had been shown iden- 
tified by her. This was accordingly dooie, and witfuns 
retired along with her father, who had accompanied 
Jier into Court Whilst givior her evidence Miss 
Buchanan wept bitterly. 

Augusta Gulbiielor Walcot, exasuned by Mr Mio 
XBHaia— I was4i pupil-teacher at a school at Clapham, 
at which Miss Smith was in the year 1852. I never 
advised her to use arsenio as a cosmetic, or to apply it , 
to her face, neck, or arms mixed with water, nor to use 
it in any way. I had no conversation w;ith her, that I 
recollect of, about the use of ai-senie. I believe I bad 
xu> conversation with her. about the use of cosmetics 
in their external application to the skin. I recollect 
one eveniog, in the course of reading, it was mentioned 
that Swiss mountaineers took arsenic to improve their 
breathing in ascending hilis, and that those who took 
it were r&markable for plumpness, and a general ap- 
pearance of good health. I believe I had no conver- 
sation with Miss Smith about this passage. My maiden 
name is Augusta Guibilei. 

William Murray examined by the liOUD Adtocatb— 
X was servant with Mr Smith in Blythswood Square. 
I went to his service at the November term. I slept 
in the room on the right hand side going in at the 
area door lookin;? into Blythswood Squa-e. Miss 
Smith slept In the room next the kitchen, on the right 
band side. That room has two windows to Main 
Street. There were in the house beside me a co<>k and 
housemaid, Christina Haggart and Charlotte M'Lean ; 
they slept In the room at the other end of the passage 
from the kitchen, close by the back-door. Miss Made- 
leine sent me to an apothecary about four months aga 
I never heard of Mr I/Angelier's death till I wai ex- 
amined by the Procurator-Fiscal. I recoil .*ct Miss 
Madeleine being mls!>ed fV-om home one morning; it 
would be six weeks or two months before that, that 
she asked me to go to the apothecary's. I wa? told to 
get prussle acid. She gave me a line with "a small 
j^htal of prassie acid" written on it I took it to the 
apothecary's. lie did not give me the prussie acid. I 
'Went back and told Miss Smith sd; she said, **Very 
well, never mind." She said she wanted it foi* ber 
bands^ I don't recollect whether I gave her back the 
line. I don»t remttmber if I got it back froai the man 
in the shop. 1 did not know M. L'Angelier by sight 
I have posted letters (br M iss Saiith'. I have observed 
some letters witn an address like L'Angalier, bat 1 
could not make out what it was. It was my dnty to 
lock the area gate ; sometimes I forgot to do it. I r€^■ 
member Sunday, 22d March. I went to bed at ten, or 
thereabouts. I slept very soundly. I heard no noise 
before the morning. Miss Smith ha I not gone to her 
room before I \vent to bed. The day that she was miss- 
ing was oa the Thursday after the 221 of March. X 
heard about ten o'clock that sMe had gone away. Mr6 
Smith told me; she came back that nlj-ht On the 
23(1 March Chi istina lla-part was ilL She kept her 
bed till about six o'clock that evening. I rarted from 
lier on the stair a'ter coming down from worship, and 
went into the kitchen. Miss Smith did not tell me 
irhat sh?p to go to for the prusaic acid. I went into 
Dr Teaman's sufffery in gancbiehall Street 
. By the Dran— It was the nearest shop. It was at 
the comer of Cambridge Street Miss Smiih did not 
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ten me to go to any ittrtknlar thaip. It was at her 
bedroom door she gave me the line. She called to me. 
I iras in the kftchen. She spoke quite lond. I don't 
know that anybndj heard her. The servants were in 
the kitchen. They could hear her if they were listen- 
ing. 8he raid she wanted a small phial of prussic acid, 
and she told me to take care of it for it was poison. 
The shopman asked who It was for, and I told him. 
He said to tell her that she could not get it without a 
physician's line, and that it was very rank poison. I 
had been once or twice in the shop. They knew where 
IcLire from. Last winter, Mr and Mrs Smith, Mr 
John Smith, Bliss Bessie Smith, Miss Janet, and Miss 
Madeleine Smith, were members of the family living in 
Biythswood Square. Miss Madeleine is the eldest, 
Bessie the second, and Janet the youngest. Miss Janet 
looks like a girl of thirteen. Miss Janet always slept 
with Miss Mddeleine-ln the same room and the same 
bed. I had no charge of the back door. I had charge 
of the area gate and the upper front-door, not of the 
area door. I believe the cook, Charlotte M Lean, 
generally locked the back door and the front area door. 
On the evening of Sunday the 22d March all the family 
and servants were at pi-ayers. Miss Madeleine was 
there also. Nine o'clock is the usual hour for prayer, 
and they were about the usual hour that night 'When 
X came down stairs I went into the kitchen and stopped 
five minutes and then I went to bed. I waited at 
breakfast next morning as usual. Miss Smith was there 
as usual. At this time a young man named Macken- 
zie wa? visiting Christina IlaTgart ; she is married to 
him now. Miss Smith and Miss Janet sometimes got 
hot water before going to bed. They got it from the 
kitchen in a Jug, nob in a kettle. 1 did not see Mac* 
kenzle visiting Christina that Sunday night. There 
are two windows in the kitchen, one in my room, two 
inMiss Smith's room, and one in the housemaid's room ; 
they are all secured with iron stanchions ; I am not 
aure about the housemaid's, but all the others have. 

By the Loan Advocatb -There are two windows in 
Miss Madsfleine's room ; they look to Main Street ; the 
ill of one of the windovrs of her bedroom is a little 
below the street, nearly flu h with the pavement. I 
heard no noiS3 in the house on the night of ths 22d. 
I heard nobody go out or come in ; the key of the area 
gate was sometimes kept in my room, and sometimes 
in the kitchen. There were two keys ; one of them 
hong on a nail in the k'.tchen; veiy seldom both were 
in the kitchen. The key of the front area-door wa^ 
Hanging near my room ; the key of the back gate wmi 
taken charge of by the housemaid ; any person oould 
have gnt it. There is a gate and a door opening to the 
lane; I spoke of the key of the gate ; the key of 4he 
door Is generally left ia the door, and also the key of 
the front door. 

By the Dean— There is no gate at the back ; it is a 
wooden door. Th..>re is a wall about six feet high; 
there is broken glass on the top of it. There are two 
keys for the area gate. 

George Teaman, examined by the Loan Adtooatb 
—I am a med.cal man in Glasgow, and have a labora* 
lory in S luchiehall Street. I remember hear] ng of M. 
L* Angeliei-'s death. On hearing of it I recollected the 
circumstance of a paper containing writing having 
been presented to me by my assistant, on which was 
written tlie words, '' half an ounce of prusslo acid." I 
have no means of saying, with any degree of certainty, 
bow long that would be befoi-e l/Angellei's death. I 
•hould say it would be from foor to eight weeks. I went 
into the ^op when the line was brought to mo. I saw 



a boy, who aatd he came from Hiss Smith, Blythswood 
Square. I asked whether he knew what he wanted, 
and he said he thooght it was poison. I then said that 
if Miss Soiith would call herself I would see whetlier 
or not she should have iL I did not give it to him. 
Miss Smith did not come, so far as I saw or heard ot 

James Stewart^I heard of Miss Smith being appre- 
hended. I was then in the service of Br Yeaman. I 
recollect a boy coming to the sliop for prussic acid. To 
the best of my recollection, it was six or eight weelcs 
before I heard of Miss Smith's apprehension. 

Cross-examined— I knew the boy. He had been at 
the laboratory before. 

Miss Buchanan recalled—I have had shown to me a 
number of letters marked with my initials. I satisfied 
myself they are in Miss Smith's handwriting. Mr 
Moncrieff showed me a number of letters and envelopes, 
and I satisfied myself they were in Miss Smith's hand- 
writing, excepting some envelopes. I have initialeda 
sheet of paper containing the numbers of these letters. 
With the exception of some envelopes, all the doca- 
ments are in Miss Smith's handwriting. 

The sheet of paper containing the numbers was here 
handed in. 

George Mnrdodi, examined by the LOBO AnvooiTi 
'I am partner in the firm of Murdoch Brothers, drug^ 
gists, SauchiehaU Street We keep a registtj-book of 
the poisons sold by us. Shown book— This is the regis- 
ter tiiat I keep. In it is entered all the arsenic which 
we sell by retail. Under date 21st February we have 
an entry here— " February 21— Miss Smith, 7 Blyths- 
wood Square, 6d. worth of arsenic forgarden and coun- 
try'house.-M. U. Smith." This is also initialed by 
me. I recollect that purchase being made. It was 
made by Miss Smith herselt As fiiir as I remember 
she was alone. I was engaged in one of the back 
rooms when our assistant called my attention to a lady 
who wished to purchase 6d. worth of arsenic. I went 
forward and saw Miss Smith ; she recognised me, and 
bowed. I named the form that was required in the 
sale of it, and requested to know for what purpose it 
was needed, and she answered, " For the garden and 
country-house." I was aware Mr Smith had a country- 
house on the Gareloch, and I directed my assistant 
to put up the arsenic ; while he did so, I male the 
entry in the book, which Miss Smithsigned,and I signed 
it as a witness. I don't remember seeing the parcel 
made up ; but the usual mode is to put it in a double 
parceL It was common white arsenic, mixed with 
soot in the proportion required by the Act I saw hei 
again some three days a<t'.*r ; she called and inquired 
ifarsenloahould not be white. I said it required to 
be sold mixed with something else. She did not pup* 
chase any more on that occasion. Sometime aaer- 
warda my assistant delivered to Or Penny some arsenic 
from the oune bottle. I was there when my assistant 
Dickie gave ib Shown phial labelled and signed by 
Bickie. 

By Mr Tomro— My shop is about three or four min- 
utes* walk from BIytheswood Square. Miss Smith and 
her fsmily were in the habit of dealing in my shop. 
Miss Smith got 1\ oz. of arsenio for the 6d. I don't 
remamber If ahe paid it. I have seen an entry in the 
journal of sales on that day to Mr Smith—" Two dozen 
soda watdr, <U. worth of arsenio, send and charge.' 
with a mark that the arsenio was rent The Jouroa« 
is kept daily, and the entry is posted into the day-book 
and ledger in Mr Smith's account— all in the regular 
courae of our book-keeping. I uuderstood the quan* 
tity of soot used in the aisenlc was aa ounce to the 
pound. That is more soot than the statute requires, 
but that was the proportion wo used. I don't recollect 
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the d&te (hat Dr Fenny got arsanfo ftmn tile asm€ jar. 

By tlic Lord Advooatb— I can't say with certainty if 
MicB Smith paid for the arsenia My impresdon when 
first called on to spealc In reference to this matter, was 
that it had been paid, but on seeing this entry I felt 
certain in my own mind that It had not been -paid. 

By Mr Touno— As soon ns I saw this entry in the 
book I communicated the fact to the FiscaL 

James Dicke, eximlned by the Lord Abtocatb— I 
was assistant to Mr Murdoch last February. I knew 
Miss Smith at that time by sight I recollect her coming 
to purchase arsenic. She said she wanted to send It to 
the gardener at the conntry>house. I can't recollect if 
she mentioned the purpose. She got it [Shown phial.] 
This contains arsenic from our shop prepared in the 
same manner. It was duly registered in the registry 
book, and signed by Miss Smith. I can't recollect if 
it was paid for at the time ; it was entered In the ao» 
connt4>ook as unpaid ; the aeconnt has not been ren- 
dered ; she took the arsenic with her. I delivered 
some arsenic to Professor Penny on the 18th April ; it 
was from the same bottle as that firom wliieh tlie arsenic 
Miss Smith got was taken. 

Cross-examined by Mr TouHO—l hare been six years 
in Mr Murdoch's employment. The Smiths dealt in the 
shop, and on the 21st February Mr Smith had an ac- 
count standing In our books. I made the entry about 
the arsenic at the time ; I entered it first in the scroll- 
book at the counter, as uni>aid ; and though I have no 
recollection on the subject, that satisfies me it was not 
paid. The entry was entered up in. the other books. 
Vhere is some soda water entered on (he same day for 
Mr Smith. I have no recollection of Miss Smith giv- 
ing the order for it. 

George Ilaliburton, examined by the Lobd Advooati 
—I am avistant to S(r Cnrrie, chemist, Sauohieliall 
Street. [Shown book.] This is our registry-book for 
the mle of poisons. Under date 6th March 1S67 I see 
an entry—" March 6, Miss Smith, 7 Blythswood Square 
—arsenic, one ounce, kill rats." It has my own signa- 
ture, and it is also signed " M. H. Smith." I knew her 
by sight before that. She was accompanied by a lady 
on that occasion. She asked for Od worth of arsenic. 
I asked her what It was to do, and she told me it was 
to kill rats. I told her we wens not fend of selling 
arsenic for that purpose in consequence of its danger- 
ous properties; I recommended pliosphoreus paste, 
which I said would answer very well. She told me she 
had used that, but 1 1 had failed. She said the rats were 
in the house in Blythswood Square. She told me that 
the famiTy were going from home next day, and that 
she would be careful to see it put down herself. She 
got tlie arsenic. It was mixed with Indigo. [Shown 
phial.] This was given to me by Br Penny in April 
last, and it contains arsenic taken from the same 
bottle. Miss Smith paid for the arsenic she got, and 
took it away. In the registry-book there is also an 
entry under date 13th March; there ane no othee 
entries this year excepting these two ; that entry 
is—" Miss Smith, 7 Blythswood Square— arsenic, one 
ounce, to kill rats ;" it is signed in the same way as the 
other -I recollect her coming for that. She asked for 
other 6d worth,andthatlncon8equenceofthetlrst being 
so effectual— she having found eight or nine large 
rats lying dead— she had come back to get the dose 
renewed. Mr CuiTle was in at the time. Uo madd 
some objections ; he said that we never sold It excep6 
to parties wo knew and to parties of respectobllity, 
and he wa3 about to refUse it when I told him that 
she had got it on a former occasion, aud then we gave 
it her; it was from the fame bottle. A young lady, 
who, I suppose, vas her sister, was. with her. X novet 



heard of anesle, such os I gave Miss Smith, bel^g 
used as a cosmetic. A preparation of arsenic is used 
as a depilatory for taking hairs off the face ; that is, 
the yelbw sulphorate of arsenia She paid for the 
arsenic. 

Cross*ezamIned by Mr Yoitxg— Both purchases were 
made quite openly. I don't know who accompanied 
Miss Smith on the first occasion. They were spea'dng 
together at the counter while I was putting up the 
arsenic. The young lady with Miss Smith remarked 
that she thought arsenic was white, and I said we had 
to colour it acoording to the Act of Parliament. I had 
never ^een the young lady who accompanied her on 
the second occasion before. She wa^ a grown-up young 
lady ; not the lady who was with her on the former 
occasion. I mixed the arsenic myself with the colour- 
ing matter. It wai indigo. I put in the proper 
quantity ordered by the Act of Parliament. 

By the Lord JasTiox-CLBRK— The jellow sulphu- 
rate is quite a diflJercnt thing from the white arsenic. 
It is used as a depilatory, because it so affects the skin 
as to bring out the roots of the hair. TLat is the very 
opposite action from that of a cosmetic. I think any 
preparation of arsenic as a coirmetic would be extremely 
dangerous; it is not a thing we sell for that vu>'pos'« 
Vowl/*r*8 preraration is four grains of arsenic to an 
ounce of fiuid. 

By the Loan Advooatb— Miss Smith said on the 
first occasion that rats were to be killed in the BIyttts- 
wood Square house ; and she spoke of these rats on the 
second occasion, 

John Carrie, examined by the Loan Advocatb— I 
am a chemist and druggist in Sauchiehal street, Glas- 
gow. I remember a lady, wlio gave the name of Misa 
Smith, being in my shop on the 18th March last. [Shown 
r^istxy-book.] I see an entry under date ISth March, 
of one ounce of arsenic, signed "M. H. Smith," and 
also by my assistant lie was dispensing at. the counter ;. 
but seeing she was not being served. I went forward 
and asked what she wanted. He said poison to kill rata. 
J suggested phoephorua paste. He siUd she had got some 
before. I caid to Miss Smith that we would much rather 
give her something else. She did not insist on having 
it, but she said she would prefer having it I then 
stated another objection, that we never sold arsenic to 
any one without entering it in a book, and that she 
must sign her name in the book if she got it, and state 
the purpose to which it was to be applied. She said 
she had no objection to do that, and from her apparent 
respectability and her ftankness I had no suspicion and 
told the young man to give it to her. She got an ounce 
of the sam') kind that Dr Penny got. I did not hear 
her eay where the rats were. I think she said it had 
answered very well for the purpose for which she had 
got it be ore, but I could not be positiv.*. She paid 
for it. I think there was a young lady with her. 

William Cumpsie— I am in the service of Mr Smith. 
He has a country house at Rowaleyn, at Itow. I have 
been in his service since 1855. I n«ver got any araenio 
or poison from Miss Smith to kill rats. I don't recol- 
lect of having any conversation with her on the sub- 
ject I nover had any arsenic there for that purpose. 
By Mr You.vo— We were very much troubled with 
rats, and we had used phosphorus paste for them. Wo 
found it to be effectual, and we got quit of them partly, 
but not altogi then 

Robert OUphaut, examined by the Lobo Advccatb 
—I am a stationer at Helensburgh. I know the prl- 
soi.er. She used to deal in our shop for envelopes and 
note paper. I have seen her h ndwrlting. I wae 
shown a number of letters by the Procuratcr-Fisi^al; 
they were in Miss SmitL's handwr<tiag. I ncogniaed 



iomeoftlieeaTelopes as hatt&ir 1w?n iMogbt at mj 
ihop. The were stamped with the initials " M . H. 6." 
They were stamped for hw by me. [Shown No. 67 of 
ioTentory ] <Thifl is one of these envelopes. 

l¥lUiam Harper Mlnnoch, examined by the Solici- 
toeGsmkbal— J am a mercliant in Glasgow, and a 
partner of tlie firm of John Bouldsworth k Co. I 
live in Main Street, aboviB the house of Mr James 
Smith. I hare been intimately acquainted with 
his fomily for upwards of four years. In the course 
of last trinter I paid my addresses to Miss Smith, 
and I made proposals of marriage to her on the 
12th March. Shs accepted. The time of our marriage 
was fixed between us. Previously to that, I bad 
asked her generally, without reference to any time. 
That was on the 28ih January. I did so personally. 
My attentions to her, I understood, had been such as 
to make her quite aware that I was paying my ad- 
dresses to her. She accepted me on the 2Sth January, 
and we arranged it more particularly on the 12th 
March. From the 28th January to the end of March 
there was nothing which suggested any doubt to my 
mind as to the en?a3ement continuing. I had no idea 
that she was engaged to any 'other person, and I was 
aware of no attachment or peculiar intimacy between 
her and any other man. The marriage was fixed to 
be on the 18th June. Last season I made Miss Smith 
a present of a necklace ; it was some time in January, 
before the 2Sth. She went along with her lhmi!y to 
the Bridge of Allan on the 6th March ; she remained 
there till the 17th. I visited the family while they 
were there. After leaving I received a letter from 
Miss Smith (No. 133)~that is the letter ; it is dated 
'' Monday" merely. After she came home fh>m- Bridge 
of Allan she dined in my house with her father and 
mother; that was on Monday, 19th March. I 
met her at dinner again at Mr Middleton's on the 
25th March ; I was not aware of anything wrong 
at that time. I caHed on Thursday morning, the 
28th, at her father's house. She was not in th« 
house; I was informed she had left the house. 
I went to Rowaleyn in company with her brother, 
Mr John Smith, to look for her. We wf nt by train to 
Greenock, and then on board the steamer, and we 
found her on board ; it was going to Helensburgh, and 
then to Row ; it called at Roseneath, and then returned 
to Greenock. We found her in the steamer a little 
after two o'clock. She said she was going to Rowaleyn. 
I went on to Rowaleyn with her and her brother ; and 
then we ordered a carriage and drove her up to Glas- 
gow to her father's house. On reaching Glasgow I had 
no conversation with Miss Smith. I saw her agala on 
the Saturday following. I had heard a rumour thai 
something was wrong ; she told me on the Saturday 
that (he had written a letter to M. L'Angelier, the ob- 
ject of which was to get back some letters which shd 
had written to him previously. She made no further 
statement at that time. I saw her again on the Sun- 
day ; there was no conversation on the subject then. 
I saw her on Monday and Tuesday ; on TueMay morn- 
ing she alluded to the report that L'Angelier had been 
poisoned, and she remarked that she had been in the 
habit of buyin; arsenic, as she had learned at Clapham 
i§' hool that it was good for the complexion. I had 
heard a rumour that he had been poisoned. She said 
nothing further, and that was the last time I saw her. 
Before ehe made these statements to me I was not 
aware that she was acquainted with L'Angelier. I was 
not acquainted with him myself. 
\ Cross-examined by the Bbah— On the evening of the 
loth February I do not recollect where I was. I remem- 
Vbr being at the Opera about that (ime*(refextisg to 



book)— yes ; I was atr the Opera on that nisht I was 
accompanied by my sister and Mias Smith. My sister 
and m>-self called for Miss Smith. We went to the Opera 
abjut half-past seven o'cnock; we got home about 
eleven o'clock. Miss Smith returned with us. She 
had been with us aU the evening. The cab stopped 
at her door, and she went into h;r house. I diJ not 
observe w'.so r.-celved her on that occasion ; somebody 
opened the door. On the 2Qth March I suggested the 
probabmty of Miss Smith having gona to Row ; her 
lather had a house there, in which a servant was liv- 
ing at the time, and I thou:;ht she might be there. In 
consequence, land her brother went /lown. When we 
met her in the steamer I asked her why she had left 
home, leavin; her friend* distressed about her ; but I 
requested her not to reply to thsm as there were too 
many people present I renewed the inquiry at Ro- 
waleyn, and she said she felt distressed that her papa 
and mamma should be so much annoyed at what she 
had done. ' Mr Smith told me that she had left the 
house that morning ; and I ask d him the reason, and 
he said it had been some old love affair. I understood 
her to refer to that in the answer she made to me. She 
gave me no further explanation. She said not to press 
her and she would tell me all again. We were only 
about three^uartsrs of an hour at Row. We took her 
back to her father's house . and left her there. On the 
81st March it was she who introduced the subject of 
L'Angelier's death, referring to the report of hU 
having been poisoned ; that was about half past nine 
In the morning. I called and inquired for Mrs 
Smith. I had heard she was unwelL My meeting 
with Miss Smith was accidental. I have men- 
tioned all that passed on the oc:aaon. On the 28tii 
I reminded het of the promise slie made to me at 
Row that she irould tell me by and by. I had not 
heard anything of L'Angelier then. She did not 
mention his name. I think she said she had writ- 
tea to a Frenchman to get back her letters. I did 
not know who the Frenchman was. 0.i the 25th I 
called before going to Mr Middleton'a I called for Mi 
Smith, butl did not see him. He was unwell aud ii 
bed. I took Miss Smith to Mr Middleton's. He is the 
minister of the U. P. Church» which they attend. 

Mrs Clark, wife of Peter Clark, Curator of the Roya 
Botanic Garden, Glasgow, examined by the Solicitca- 
GKNERAi^The late M. L'Angelier lived with us two 
years. He went from my house to Mrs Jenkins' 
Franklin Place. I was very intimately acquainted 
with him when he lived in m; house. I formed a very 
good impression of his character. He seemed very 
steady and temperate ; he never was late out while he 
lived in my house. I was led to believe that he attended 
church regnUrly ; I was told so bf himselC and by 
others who saw him ; he attended St JudCs Episcopal 
Chapel (Mr Miles'). His general health was good. He 
occasionally visited my hoase after he went to Mrs 
Jenkins*. I observed that a month or two before his 
death his health became affected. Ue has spnken tp 
me about a lady. I don't exactly remember when 1m 
did so ; it was while he lived in my house ; I think 
la the first year that he lived with me. He told me 
her name"^ it was ^Miss Smith. He spoke of her bv 
her first name, ** Madeleine," aad by "Uimi." He 
gave me to understand that there was a mutual 
attachment between him and this lady. He said 
they corresponded by letter. He said they were in 
the way of meeting. He told me of an interrup- 
tion to the oorrespondenoe. I don't remember 
when that was ; H was while be lived in my 
house. He said the Intlmaer "^f^ afterwards resumed. 
I undexstood that it ma iatsrruptod because of Miss 
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BmftVsfattaei'a dlspleasnre. I onderstsod from him 
that tae correspondence subsisted while he was living 
with Mrs Jenkins. He told me that Miss Smith and 
he were to be married, bat he did not saj when the 
marriage was to be. I last saw him on the 5th or 6th 
Of March. He called at my hooae. lie did not spsak 
of Miss Smith th it daj. Ue left my house about the 
beginning of July 1350, and went to Mrs Jenkins*. 
Shortly bero. e his death, he spoke of a second interrnp* 
tion to his iatloiacy with Miss Smith ; it was within 
two months of his death. He told me that he was 
afraid they would not get their end accomplished, as 
Miss Smith's father was putting stronger obstacles in 
' the way than ever, no said nothing farther at that 
time. lie afterwai'ds spoke on the satject^ and said 
something to the same effect lie spoke of no coolness 
between Miss Smith and himself. Ijast time he was at 
the Botanical Gardens he got some silver Ash. That 
was about the 5th or 6th of Mai'ch. 

Cross-examined by MrVouxo— Ue came to my house 
first in May IS5i. Ue complained of the climate not 
agreeing with him. Ue did not say particularly how it 
disagreed wi th him. Ue said that he was occasionally 
troubled with symptoms approaching to diarrhoea. I 
understood from bims^f that on one occasion when he 
visited Ueleasburgh he had been attacked with some- 
thing like cholera. Ue had gone to visit M. De Meau 
there. Ue told me he was not i a the practice of taking 
a cholera medicine, but he told me that he took it at 
that time. I saw the cholera Aedicine in his room. 
It was so labelled. I understood from him that he 
tras not acquainted with Miss Smith's family. I un- 
derstood his correspondence with her was clandestine. 
When he said he was to be married to her, he said his 
intention was to have the banns secretly proclaimed ; I 
mean by that, unknown to her parents ; and that he 
intended on the Monday following to have a carriage 
ready, and to drive to chapel and be married. He did 
not say that he arranged with any particular person 
to marry them, nor did he mention the chapel. 

By the SOLiciToa-OxNKBAL— Ue had a very great 
horror of taking medicine, and did not take it while in 
my hoose. 

Thomas Fleming Kennedy, examined by the Lord 
Advooatk— I am cashier to Uuggins & Co , Glasgow. 
I knew L'Angelier for about four years and a half, dur- 
ing which he was in Huggin^s ft Co.'8 employment. He 
was in the habit of coming frequently to my house ; he 
was a well behaved, well-principled, religious young 
man. I had a great regard for him. I had the means 
of Judging of his character and conduct. Ue enjoyed 
general good health while in our warehouse. I never 
thought him very strong. He was noV off duty from bad 
health till latterly. I think his health first became 
affected in February. I am not sure if he was ill in 
January ; but In February he was laid up for a week. 
He got better, and came back again to the warehouse ; 
then he got worse, and on the 0th March he got 
loave of absence. I think it was on the' morning 
of the 28d Febmary be came into my room and said, 
« I am ill, very ill, and hare been 111 the night before.*' 
I asked whftt was the matter with him ; and I advised 
him to go home. He said he had i^dlen down on his! 
bedroom floor at night before going to bed, and felt so 
m that he o uld not can for assistance. He did not 
ny what he bad beta doing, nor whore be had been 
the d»y before. I most hare seen him on the 2l6t 
(Saturday). H« wm confined to the hoose from the 
nd February to Sunday, 1st March. He ipoke before 
Ui death of an attachment to MIA Sinllh, Biytbswood 
flfture. He said -very little ; and I kne# nothing 
taObu tbaa that there was an Intiaia^ till diortljr 



before his death; he came to me one morning bsd 
asked what he should do about the correspondence. I 
advised him straoglv to give back the ktti:rs, but he 
said he would not That would be about a fortnight be- 
fore the 23d of i'ebruary. Ue said tliat Ehe wrote that a 
coolness had arisen, and asking back her letters ; 1 
understood ; he had written that there wai a coolness 
on the part of both of them. lie said he ^vould never 
allow her to marry another man as lon^r as he lived. 
I raid it was very foolish ; he £aid he knew it was, that 
it was infatuation. Ue raid, "Tom, she will be the 
death of me." Tliat was about the la^t conversation 
I had w^th him. Ihe last time I saw him was on the 
9th March, when he left to go to Edinburgh. I 
know his handwriting well. [Shown No. 145.] This 
is a letter in his handwriting; it is addressed 
to me; and asks me to come to the Ilridge of Alhin, 
and to bitnj or send two or three pounds ; he says 
that he had been in Stirling that day, and felt 
dull and cold, &c. [Shown No. 137.] This letter 
is from L'Angelier to me, asking me to come to 
Edinburgh. The postmark is " Glasgow, March 13." 
tShown No. 129.] This is also in L'Angelier's hand- 
writing ; it is dated from Edinburgh ; he says he is 
going to Bridge of Allan next day, and that he did not 
feel very well, but he thought it was from want of 
sleep ; the letter bears the postmark of 16tfa March. 
[Shown No. 177 (a pocketbook)]. That Is in L'Ange- 
ller*s writing ; my attention was called to the entries 
by the Fiscal. The entries are in L' Angeiier's writing, 
excepting one on the 14th March, the last entry in his 
book. I am not sure that it is not his, but I am not 
sure that It is. I was asked to dine with Mr Macali in 
one of the letters I got from 1/ Angelier, and the entry 
of the 14th March relates to that dinner. 

By the Dban— I never saw that book In L' Angeiier's 
possession. 

By the LOBD Aotooate— No. 119 is in L' Angeiier's 
handwrlting<~this is « copy taken by a machine. 
[Shown No. 25.] This is in his handwriting too, both 
enTelope and letter. 

By the Dbav — The envelope bears nothing bat 
'^Mimi." The document is not signed. 

By the Lobd Aotooatk— No. 7 is in L* Angeiier's 
handwriting too. It bears date '*10 Bothwell Street^ 
19th July 1855." I have seen letters in a female liand 
comhig for L*Angeller. I knew from him that they 
came from Miss Smith. 

Tho Loan Justioi-Clkbib— In No. 7 it looks as if 
the date did not belong to the letter, and had been 
commenced for some other purpose. 

By the Lord Adtooatb-.! don't know where L'An* 
gelier put the letters he received from Mifs Smith, 
After his death, Mr Stevenson gave me a bunch of 
keys bel onging to L'Angelier. 1 knew there were docile 
ments in hisUesk. We bad gone through them on the 
Monday of his death to endeavour to find his mother's 
address. I think we read one or two of L'Angelier's 
letters. Stevenson locked them up .and gave me the 
key. I saw them locked up. There was nothing ia 
the liters which induced lis to take' an^ et p as to his 
death. On the Tuesday we again looked over thena 
more particularly. I did not read them with atteniioo. 
They were -again locked up, and I got tlte key. On the 
day the Fiscal sent for the letteis I gave them up, and 
saw them sealed and initialed. They weie ail given 
up. 

By the DBAS-In February L'Angelier first told me 
of Miss Smith's desire to break off her engagement 
With him ; I can't say the exact day. I think that 
Was the only occasion he said so; the conversatloa 
t09lt plaoB In the coontiy-hoiue. L* ArgeUer came to 
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Hm Lob* J(q8«««>Cunt»'^lhaQ jou go ateut «bA 
gMUftAUma^ without M9^1eg•laBtti0ritgr M<cb«nioMi^ 
M Atti S dant imiilx tlwil jou «tie«»«a beMet tOksor 
tlilA.Muaajr; ba^iotftiAilr ]ra»« an) aot aM;»»iiited> liy 

Witne88-.No. 
^ The liOJHx J98riofl-GL«^— ^ro ;oiiij[«ip^ ift^way 
Varnmt for search 1 
Witaeaa— Not tbat I am aware of. 
The Loaj) J[uafTio«-CLBaK^Do jpu «seca^ theses 
Tarra#its yourself without Murray ? 

Witness— Ihave aiwaysMorray or some oth^r officer 
with me. 

The l40»D Juswci«<£i.BAic— This Bysteni is perfectly 
new to me. 

Wili\am Wilson, examined hy Mr M^OEBiaiB-*! am 
assistant to tSie fiscal in Glasgow. I remember a boa^ 
J»eing brought to the Fiaoal's offioo. I saw it first in 
Hr Hart's and Murray's hands. I took possession of 
its ooaten^ a«id kept them for two or t^ree dsj^s after- 
irards, and returned them to Murmy, with one or tvoi 
exceptfon«^ to mark and lahei acoordiog to the {;lac« in 
yfhich he had found them. He returned them with hi* 
o:iin aod M»I#uchli»'s initials. I went over them and 
marked the envelopes with reforenoe to each othen 
With o«o exception they rem&ined in my custody tiU 
they were so marked. The exception is No. 1(KL X. 
took particular gare in goki^ over them to mark the. 
letter with reference to the oiikvelope in whicl^ it waa 
found. 

By the LoJU>> Jussics-Clsbk— | labeUed IheQi after 
Hurray bad initialed them. 

By Mr MACKB^ziB^^On Wednesday tfate 25th March 
Mr Steifeoson brought me seven letters, whipl^ I idi^fr 
lify. The tourist's bag was (^ened on the afiiemoon 
of the 81str March ; they^ wore mai'lced by Mr I4art and 
myself, Nos. 113 aud12& X believe were found 1a the. 
tourist's bag. The letters found in the lodgijigs laOer^ 
wards marked, the letters and envelopes relatively to 
each other. Murray also brought the bottles found in 
the lodgings, a cake of cocoa, and two bottles found in 
the prisoner's bedroom. 'fhQj, were handed to Dr 
Penja^rl^r examination. . . 

. (^ss-ex'amined by the Dean~1 am a cle^k in the 
office of Messrs Hart and Young. I hold no official 
appointment. I kept the box with the lett^r^ two or 
thrSe days before giving them over to Murray. They 
were locked up. Ikept them because the officera were 
actively engaged In prosecuting int^uiries into this case, 
I took no note of the time they were out of my hacds ; 
but I think it would not be moi-e than one or two days. 
I might give them away on, the Friday, and they 
would bte returned on the' Sfetuiite.y ot Monday: I 
cannot say how long they w6re in Mtcrra/fi posses- 
sion ; the steps in th« case were so nnmerotls atrd com- 
plicated that t can't recollect. It is not impossible 
that they might have them fi»r a fortnight, but I think 
they only had tl^em two or three days. After they 
were returned by Murray and Mliauchlln, one letter 
^ras sent to .SjUnbnrgh on the Gih April, and others 
were:examlned by Mr Young aild myseif, and when 
^examined, t!«»9e which wete oOB9ld<e#eit-r«levaait to 
the inquiry were selected by Mr Y&ea^ atO. myaeV. 
•neieiiasloed i^ mo weM dM» putlrf in tha oAce 
d paAly ia myvhouMSi 1 totiev* Mr Y01109 dad the 
aame. The selected letters were reported to tkCa<Jtaai#B 
iftd aeiite t» ^^hua^^uA tlie. vest Wew k«pt< lAIa 
lockiiMt place in Mr Young's room: ffihe iettetvMlaot 



to Edinburgh were not returned. Tfeey wereprincipal 
lettevs. Many copies were made of the letted bat X can< 
Botsayn^bether fette seieded lettenwereeopied in our 
office. I Gi»*t eay whether tbey iTere* copied la tte 
ofiM or takes. Home by the ctettt*^ I oaii^ ewf itiUN 
ther the PsROonsatanVtat^aitedged a&y of ttiviftMevaia 
tke flkerifrGferlifS' tiapdB. Ther« are mtm^ ef t&wlei^ 
inm, to matlmovMl^e^ stiM in the^ BNicwmfeM^#iflcays 
ottle. Mt Ttezi9 took chflB«e or the latter patft«flba 
iataftr^cL [ghoWMidoeuiienta in the tteii<d iavwaftai^ 
for theprlBMiefv] flhese #ere feunftto«h« dseeaaad^ 
lodgings y but I can't say whether they trerc fmU/fg/ot 
•Ob of (ttw FroeniBtoEhFkteal's offico hist Momimf, o« 
the appltoatiroa of the priaone*^ a|seaats. I doa^ kn«w( 
wfactl»erth«reaj»le4temstBl in theFiseal's oflOca ift 
(!llasg(Wt Mr Yomis must aaasw» that. £ Icnoir ttaa 
a^UcatiOat have been made wilbih tbe la8t' Um 
moaAhfl^ oa the partotf tift&prisoner, tat aeeesB Ut tt t em 
letten^ and the Croiwh desired, us to t«toso these re* 
qL.ae0le« i know, ate^ that several pacdcaga* wtt« 
gtvea to theipsSaonei'aaiglbnia »f^w day* befOBa^thso im^ 
dictiaant'was«ervedi 

8y Mr iSMOittAm*^ beli0i« it was 1»y osdav ot- 
CSiown eooaiel Ahat the lettecawere sentto Bdlobnigi*; 
l«an?t say if they ware ve«ul»ed ta copy, but X kacir 
l^y wete coiMed. There were IQS eo,ratopmt, sttuv 
oontataing feeur, and aemee^gat pagea^ and as difflcoli 
te.4l8otph&rthatXfaadtoUBramaBnifytegleoa Ahsaia 
tiaehe^komlDgoC Jufie inatnntieiis were senttos^fvia 
t^ prhMaeif sif^emts; fMi aeoeat tei ah thfe «Bioam«cica 
not Utoidled on ; aikdl the jMisoner's agehltf immedhice]^ 
a^pttfd fartheai. 

In repl^to the I«rd'Jnstie»Clark, wMnien state* 
that the Proeunatov-OPiscalhadposseBsioa of the dooiK 
]»eat8. 

The hatu^JvmrKm-^mmt. ^ha&n&i tbbt thoSheellB* 
Ctork is tiie jdoty under ^liose wourrant thede thila|;9 
i^a Keeavexcid^ aaA ' he is respBrawUe fiar<thehr< c«8lo#fy 
and ought to hate an inventoxyoftiBem mads iiaaraek 
diately. The Bitoseeutor oaght not for ham* poeiesBioa 
of thstti Ha thbcigfat after whatiha hud isaMk Istetr at 
Stirling on this sttb||ect thaVsnch a Ohiig wouM h»n» 
been piat an Quarto. 

. The X^eaa of JPaoolty havhig' applied for the wamlma 
Issued for recovery, of tlm dbcnweata^ 

The LoBD Advooatb said he had beea aoxioui that. 
avei7 faeiMty sfaeatld be gives for fehedefeaee, bat the 
prisons had cihosea to L'uak her letters^ aod < thai oaav 
had to be prepared ia a veryshort time; He. vetttaved 
tesay, hofiever, that mora fiwiMtieB had- beea kui«b> 
fev (^defence in thiaebee. than he had ever fcqowii 
m my other. He had eveiideshed that a paivath 
copy, made for his oarn maey dMuhl tte glvoai totha 
Other aida, before be had thne toframe the hMitettnaaa; 
They had given them a manusciript oopynniBe daya 
before the indictment was aerved, nofr oaly^of the 00a* 
re^tondence founded on^ biit of aU the decoaaeirts ; 
hat he did not think i« hiadn^ to allaw aoofMa-tb the 
aa^aal manaecrfpts before theiindtBtmeatiaBe seated. 
The Bbamo£ BaouL«!r said he wai' aat ofetnihaMaK- 
aay dtooomrtetgr to hie leaened Ikiaad; tait iwobist* 
plai&ed aicNit seriouelyof thelcondaat o<^ his snhardh- 
nates^in coMeqaeaEcex^ trhicht^y had no& had. the 
ti«e tbej^aagfat proiiaity.tapcepar& for thia triad, and 
oTen down, tothis aaomeni^'they had nea the slighMflC 
saltAslaellon or certaiatrthat th^ haA «ot all the dee*^ 
meadiaarhich had heeh recoVeredIn thfo e a a o. 

The Sri««.J«8a«ohtOlBitt-^Yoh oemhi ap^i*^ thh 
OoMrtfot tha rtcoftay efaaytdoaitfieirtPtfeM^ttagt^ra- 
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. Tb« Const Kie^.tfau monii^r at- ima o'««llwfe. 
The Dean of Facultt ^odM «tle«tt0zi to « 
elrcnliff>i^di had been {irimteeF; aainounemj? 
-tiiat the JSeeieh ThMe of Sttfturdsy wooitt 
contain a report of the trial, along with "all 
i^e letters between the prisoner and L'Ange- 
Her." Tim circular was signed by "Janae* 
Cunningham/' T7p to this moment, the Dean 
stated, the number of letters which had bean 

ein evidence wm eictnamely weiaU, bai a 
e number had been printed for ther nae- of 
the Crown. liiiaflaaaued quite deubtfixl h»w 
jttany of these lettors might be used in. «^ 
dence. ; they wer» of a Mghly eonfi^entSal 
K^aracter, quite ^onfit^ pubHcatioii, and he 
"was sure the Lord Advocate would only use 
such of them as were essential to his case. In 
these circumstances it appeared to him that 
the proposed publication was a gross breach of 
pubUc decorum, and a most improper misuse 
of materials which had sem^ow or othec 
found their way into the hands, ci this fviaiiter; 
He was much disposed to leave tiue mattes in 
the hand» of the Cotirt> b«t be miwt take tiie 
liberty of lurging thai, eoise^ proeeediagci-efaoiiM 
be taken to pvevent the'pmposed^pvbitobtion. 

The LoiBD AxmiOATff said that if the dreu* 
lar to which tfee Dean referred had fallen into 
his hands, he would have taken the decisive 
course which his learned friend had taken on 
the present occasion. How these letters could 
have got into the hands of any person uneon^ 
nected with the prosecution or defence h^ wa« 
unable to explMo, He kn«w thst tbe^tpcmgest 
ordeal had been given that mo eopieaof tbouw 
lette» printed by the Cmwn oricomrauiiKsfced 
•by them to^ the^defenee should begtvisB-to any 
peonon. whftbs^rer, and he had every reason to 
think that these orders had been most strictly 
•e4)eyed. But be that as it might, he agreed 
•with his learned friend in the extreme and 
gross impropriety of this publication, and he 
was perfectly ready to co-operate in . any pro- 
ceedings that might be necessary* 

The ItOBD Ju8!i:ios*Clsk£ said the Court 
thought that they should oxder the immediate 
atteaduMse of the peevn who siipaedi that ei» 
4siilaj. It VM impoctanit tft aeeeitain wfaetkor 
the publication was to be limited to the ktten 
need ifteiHideBoe, er wheliier the printen had 
a copy of all the others, and where Iftey had 
g<ot that copy ; because ttie communication of 
documents of such a character, and iadeed of 
any documents is^hidh were the property of 
tiie Crown, and part of their precognition and 
ireoovezy,. was a most improper |voeeediqg and 
agross contempt of Caurt. Mr Neftrefi wQuldg 
theKe&p% ^nake lOnt «a order lerthei]MR» 
diate attendnnr<» of James CunuinghMUfe) Sm 



<tii« Loid Ju0tte9>OleA>wml0 gelt liie o^isft- 
lar ftom the £>es& erf Vaeiilty to asoertafin the 
addresff of thart person, and order him to at- 
telid the Court namediately. 

The order was made oat and sig^ed by the 
liOrd Justice-Clerk accordiagly. 

James Hart, examined by tlie SouoiToSrGsKXAAXfr*- 
I ant ^oiut Prxxauator-Fiaeal In GlasgaiK. Mr YoHLBg 
is my colUsagiie. Ilieard of tbe deatb of I'AogeUer 
about theeodof tbe week in wbich it ha^peaed. 3) 
happened on Moada^r. 91 r Young I thinli^fliieatioaed 
it to me. letters were sent I believe to my office on 
tb£ 25th, but I was absent at tbe tisM, and M^ Toang 
got them. Thene was at that time no criminal voJhah 
nation lodged at tbs office. laaw one lettei^ vhA^ 
is 149 of the present IndiotnMQt. Xhe; e vas an lnxr«9> 
tigation goijog on at that time in regasd to the death. It 
ivas certainly not being coodwctwi in the e:q^t«iUQa 
that a criminals chacge would rosult of It. In the 
course of the investigation I saw a number of ktteni 
which were brought to tbe office by Stevenson and 
Murray. X saw them tbe week after L'Angelier's death* 
On tbe 31st Mwch (Xi«esday) I made a oriminal chaise 
against the panel, and got a wanant for her ajpi|vrah«ja^ 
sion, which was executed the same day, and she wat 
examined that day. Several witnesses had been. e»- 
amioed on precognition before that. That was a pre- 
cognitioft gepberaliy as to tha death. Th« Procurators- 
Fiscal have instructions t9 examine into sudden 
deaths. In th& coivrae of the inveatigaUon X read a 
niunber of letters said to oofiae from L'Angeliet's m^ 
positories. They were for the most part la eaT^ktfK'* 
I was pwrUcuIarly cve^l to return each letter ta-U» 
own envelope. 

Crosa>examiaed t^ MrTowcK-X&rst nw^ea tfba^e 
against- the priseaer oa tba^lst, and obtained^ awav* ^ 
rant to ajpprehond her. Those maa a warrwrt obftaia^d 
the day befoce ; I heUave it is in Glasgow. Itwaa an 
appUeation ae^tiog <»rth the death, ai was suspected, 
from poisen, and irayipf ■ ft>r aft eahueMtioM of the 
body, and for power to take possession ol docniaeRtl, 
^.,iBtheiepq«lto«iwof thedeoeesed;. Iti»ia|c there 
will be no difficulty in fsttiog that wcsrant. [Sho««t 
Qopf.] StbiQltth)st»aQMe«rate«oiQr. I am not; sere 
that a preeogiutlea- was takea in presonoe Qf tbe 
aharirbefaretbeaist. It was reported ta the Shetiff. 
X oould aoareely say (tet there wm any pE<e»ogaitiaa 
tftkeninpneeoceeftke^eciffbeftrethaaui. I«aa 
teow. heme ; partiet may baTa been exanniaed ui |khe 
<tf 0% bat 1 an not. mure that ttkia w» befsM the 
Shariff. nMcevaanomrttteapsosognittoneikttKeSaflt 
before the SherO; batxwitaesiQSrwteie ejEawtoad bsfort 
tteriff teith on that dagti ttfllr eiMeaoe wa» apt 
wiiUMi dMrn; it waa X tbinlc befoiw wtA after tha 
prisooflifs dedarattek Btteonv warrconMitleA'fev 
tuQkm m^taAwMaa, m^ 1ti9LSMi A g«eat «e^ of 
«aiit»9VMDgaJ4te>ii>wwitBken.iDjth*a«e iKforA^tfw 
Sheeifll [Witpw^waS wmmrtniHttKSenAfeg tbapwgl* 
sal •ftthafwavaitt lt«teatefratad>t<»} 

By tlie fltovflile»«nM»a'^ha a|i|ili<HtiaB<faff the 
wwmaanMdcas Jw jBeritioD jtf. mv^iAatimi -ebaega at 
•B. A Mrge.pwtwt iep irtgithettttpif w<re,<w|>lf^ia 
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rent tlnm, as much as i ogsl- 1 •. jr-tting in'o Imfrop r 
hands. It is not utual for iht Procurator Fiscal t) 
make copies himself ; it was done in this case l>. cause 
the letters were of a delicate and unusual description. 
They were extremely difficult to decipher, and that 
made the transcribing of them a very slow and difficult 
process. They were in such a. state origicBlly, that 
they could not have been used to any extent by coun- 
sel in the case. If originals were sent to EUinburgh 
without copies they must have been very few. If the 
letters had been handed to the opposite party without 
copying, it must have taken a long time to render them 
available. Copies were commutiicated to one of the 
opposite agents in Edinburgh some days before the 
indictment was served. Having these copies in print 
must have saved a very great deal of time. I have 
been Procurator-Fiscal for eleven years, and have been 
connected with the office fQr thirty-six years ; and I 
know no case in which greater facilities have been 
given to thfe prisoner. As to the non-selected letters, 
too, there was very much pressure from the Crown 
office to get copies ; we found it beyond the strength 
of our establishment, and we were ordered to get them 
copied at the expense of the Orown as fast aa p-'ssible. 
The copy was sent to the Crown office ; and it was 
communicated to the opposite party before the indict, 
ment was served. Mr Forbes, one of the prisoner's 
agents, got several letters previously, for which he 
gave a receipt 

By Mr YooKO— Five persons In our own office copied 
the letters, and I think five clerks in the SherifiT-Clerk's 
office. They were not allowed to take them home, 
but I learned that one or two of them had taken them 
home in the evening to copy. I now speak of the 
letters not founded on. Those founded on were copied 
by bur own clerks, and none of them were given to 
clerks in the Sheriff.Clerk's office. It was about three 
or four weeks after the letters founded on had been 
copied that ve commenced to copy those unfounded 
on. It was in June that access was first given to the 
letters not founded on, to the prisoner's agents. From 
30th March to June they were in the han* of the 
Crown authorities. 

The LosdJustiob-Clrbc— I suppose there never waj 
Sieh full and.ready communication as in this case. 

By Mr Toungh-Iu April and May, application was 
made on the part of the prisoner for copies of the. 
letters. They olTered to make copies at their own ex 
pense, but they did not know what the letters con- 
tained till June. 

The LoED Justiok-Clbsk— Yon very properly re- 
fused to>Uow them to get copies. 

Peter Taylor Young, examined by the Souoitor* 
OakiBAL— I am one of the ProcuratoivFiscals of Glas- 
gow. On Tuesday afternoon, Slst March, Mr Steven- 
•on^aUedjand reported the death of M. L'Angelieras 
a sudden death. He said he was a stranger in Glas- 
gov.Tand that it was thought right to let us know of 
the death. He said there had been tkpoxt morte^k ex* 
aminatlon. Mr Hart was from home. Next morning 
Mr Kennedy called and said their object in ordering 
the pott mort^ examination was to ascertain the 
cause of death to communicate it to his. friends ; but 
he said there was a love affair in the matter, and that 
there were some letters in Measrs Huggins^, and I said 
it would be material to get some of these letters which 
they possessed. Mr Stevenson brought six or seven of 
the.letters, and we made him mark them with his iuL» 
tials, and afterwards laid them carefully aside. We 
then ordered an investigation by sending fbr his iand- 
lady» and making inquiries elsewhere. The result 
«M thai we made an application for exhumation. On 



th? follr.wing M iMlay we learn d t' at po'son wa? 
found ; and we ultin.ately g- 1 the letters from L'An- 
gellei's repositories. 1 here were about 300 envelopes 
and 600 letters. They were extremely difficult to de- 
cipher, and I took Ailly ten days to read them all. 1 
made a selection of them, with the view of reporting 
the case to the Crown. The utmost care was taken to 
restore the letters to their own envelopes. The inves- 
tigation was a very serious interruption to the ordl* 
nary business of our office. 

Andrew Murray, Jun., W.S.— I was employed by the 
Crown to look orer some letters written by Madeleine 
Smith to make a correct copy of them. Ei^h proof 
was read with the relative letter. Some of the letters 
were very difficult to decipher. It took four days for 
the original corrections of the proof, and an additional 
day for the revised proof. The print is an accurate 
print of the letters. 

Alex. S. Hunter, clerk to Mr Murray, corroborated 
his evidence. 

Rowhind Hill Macdonald, comptroller of sorting^ 
office. Post Office, Glasgow, examined by the LoKD 
Advooatk— I have had shown to me a variety of letters 
and envelopes, with the view of reporting on the post- 
marks. [Witness retired with an agent on each aide 
to examine the postmarks.] 

George Macall,,Forth Street, examined by the Lozfp 
Advocate— I was acquainted with M. L'Angelier. I 
remember his coming to Edinburgh in March last. He 
dined with me on the Saturday week previous to his 
death. I remember L* Angelier writing a note to Mr 
Kennedy. I put a postcript to that letter. L'Angelier 
seemed very welL He said he had been unwell before. 
He spoke of going to Bridge of Allan. He said nothing 
about having been unwell previously. 
. Cross-examined by Mr Youiro— I saw I/ Angelier for 
the last time on Monday, Idth March, in the afternoon. 
He said he had been dining with a Colonel Fraser at 
Portobello. 

By the LoBO AnvooATB— I saw him on the Thursday 
evening before that Saturday. 

By the LoBo JvsTiOBCLBax - L'Angelier was a 
good-looking pleasant man. I never saw him in the 
company of ladies. 

Robert Monteith, Glasgow, examined by the Lcbd 
Adtooatb— -I am a packer in the employment of 
HugginsftCo. I knew 1/ Angelier. He has asked me 
to address a letter for him ; that was in the beginning 
of 1856. The address he asked me to write was, " Miss 
C. Haggart, Bowaleyn, Bow." I afterwards addrened 
about ten or a dozen letters for him to the same person. 
One of these was to " Miss C. Haggart, 7 BIythswood 
Square." 

By the LoBD Advocatb— He said he did not want 
his handwriting to be known. 

Bobert Sinclair, examined by the Loan Adtooatb— 
I am a packer in Huggins A Cc's employment, Glas> 
gow. L'Angeliet twice asked me to address letters to 
Miss C. Baggart, care of Mr James Smith, India Street, 
Glasgow. This was more than twelve months. before 
his death. 

By Mr YouHO— He said he did not wish his hand- 
writing to be known. 

Janet M'Dougall, keeper of the Post Office at Bow, 
examined by the Loed AJ)Vocatb— I remember in the 
course of 1855 and 1856 some letters coming to the 
Post Office addressed "Miss Smith," to bs called for; 
there would be 7 or 8 in the course of the season. 
One of Mr Smith's servants at Ranelagh got these 
letters. I think the servant's name was Jane Lindsay. 
I did not know that there was any Miss Bmce at 
Bowaleya. 
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. Cstherlne M'Dona^d, Iodginghoa8e*keet>er, Bridge of 
Allan, examined by the Lord Advooat»— I remember 
Mr Smith and his family oomlng to me last sprin? ; 
they came on 6th Mareh ; Madeleine Smith was with 
th^m ; they stayed till the 17tb, and then left for Glas- 
govr. 

,Dt Robert Telfer Corbett, physician and surgeon. 
West Regent Street, Glasgow, examined by the Lord 
Advocate— I was called in to assist at a poa mortem 
examination of the body of I/Angclier after its ex- 
humation. I concurred in the report. My opinion 
was that the deceased had died fkwn the effects of 
irritant poison. The morbid appearances were of two 
dtffereat classea— the one showing the result of re. 
cent action, and the other of action al a period 
antecedent to that. The last of these appearances 
I refer to were several small ulcers, with elevated 
edges at the upper part of the duodenum. These 
might have been characteristic of the c.Tects of an 
irritant poison at the distance of a month, but it is 
impassible to refer them to any precise vtnod. They 
are such a result as an irritant poison a Iministered a 
month before would have produced. 'I'hey were pro- 
bably of longer standing than immediately antecedent 
to death. The appearance of the intestines led me to 
belifive there was poison ; there was inQatnraatoryaction 
and ulceration ; there was also a peculiar colour aris- 
ing from iuQammation. Jaundice Ms npt a necessary 
«Qrmptom of arsenic, but it is an occasional symptom. 
Extreme 1 think wouM proceed from irritant poison ; 
this symptom shows i tself very early. It is not charac- 
teristic of ordinary British cholera in its earlier stages. 
. A dose of arsenic exhibits its effects in half-an-hour to 
au hour; t)«at is the earliest time; longer periods have 
been known, but are unusual ; the period depends on 
the state of the stomach and the mode in which tho 
arsf^nic has >*eea administered. If the patient had been 
the subject of repeated doses, and had irritaMIity of the 
stomach, it would produce its effect more speedily. I 
have read of cait-s where Inrge doses were found in the 
stomach of persons who had been murdered. I can't 
»ay how much has been found on such occasions. I 
can refer to cases where the quantity is eatd to have 
been large. 

Cross-examined by the DsAjf- Twenty grains would 
be a laii^e dose to be administered. I can't refer to 
any homicidal case in which so large a dose wa^ given. 
VJien I speak of Jaundice as a symptom of arsenic, I 
mean only with reference to the yellow colour. I have 
not met with any such case. I have seen it stated in 
Dr Taylf»r's work. 

Witness— Dr Taylor refers to Dr Christison, 

The Bban—No, not Br Christison, Marshall. 
> Witness— I can't condescend in any particular case. 

The BBAH-It is reading you referred to ; I'll give 
jou any book you name, and I ask you to point out 
yoar authority. 

Witnejfr-I know the ftust. 

The DBAN—Not except from reading ! 

Witness— No. 

The Peak— WeU, here is Br Taylor's book, p. 82 ; if 
you find anything there I entreat you to give it to 
me. 

Witness— I am not aware that it is mentioned in any 
other part of the article than the page to which you 
allude, bat I woulJ require to read it over. 

The Beak— But surely when you come here tO swear 
as a man of skill that jaundice U a symptom of ar- 
senical poisoning, you are prepared to give me a 
better answer thnn that. Bo you ten ow that there U a 
life depending on this Inqairy f Pray, keej^ that in 
mind. 



WlCnesa^ know jaundice to be a socbndary tTmp* 
torn of arsenical poisoning by my reading. 

The Bbax— And is there any reading that you can 
condescend on except what X have pointed out to yoa t 
. Witnesa-Nothing. 

Cross examination resumed— The ulcers might be 
produced by other causes than irritant poison. I have 
never met with them in any other case in such a part 
of the duodenum, but it is possible they might arise 
fh)m some enteric fever ; any cause of inflammation of 
the upper portion of the intestines might produce 
them. 1 have only once before made a pott nuntem 
examination in a case of arsenical poisoning. Br John 
Crauibrd of Glasgow wast engaged in that case with 
me, and Br Penny was engaged in the analysis. 

Reexamined by the Lord Advocate- From uiy 
i-eading and study I know that jaundice is an occa- 
sional secondary symptom of arsenical poisoning. If 
I found other symptoms of arsenic I should regard 
that as a symptom. If a p-^rson who had taken arsenic 
presented a yellow colour, that might or might not be 
a oymptom of the poison. The presence/ of jaundice 
would not sway me very much one way or the other. 

Br Penny, examined by the Lord Advocate— I have 
made some experiments as to tba colouring matter of 
arsenic from these two shops. I administered Mur-, 
doch's arsenic (coloured with soot) to a dog, and I 
found no difficulty in detecting the soot in the «to-, 
mach of that dog after death. I adnainistered arsenic 
coloured by myself with indigo to another dog. and X 
had uodifilcul'y in detecting the indigo in that case, 
by chemical tests. I aflministered to another dog a; 
portion of the arsenic sold by Mr Currie, and I detected 
black particles in the stomach of that dog, but I could 
not undertake to identify the arsenic found with the 
arsenic given. I found carbonaceous particles, but I 
could not undertake to say that these carbonaceous 
particles are of themselves sufficient to identify any 
particular description of arsenic. I could detect no 
arsenic in the bra ns of these dogs. I found solid 
arsenic in the stomach as well as arsenic in the tex-- 
tare of (he stomach. These are the results of my ex- 
periments. 

By the Bban->I ma te myself acquainted with the 
colouring matter in Currie'? arsenic before atlminister- 
ing it. The bUick particles found In the stomach after 
death bear a close resemblance in their )<hysical ap' 
pearanoe and their chemical properties to the cqusti- . 
tuents of the arsenic given. Their physical appear* 
ance and chemical properties were identical with those 
of the arsenic given- 
Christina Ilaggirt or M'Kensie. examined by the< 
Solicitor-General— In end of last March I yraa mar- 
ried to M'Kensie. My maiden name was Christina 
Haggart. I was servant in tlie family of Mr Smith, 
Miss Smith's fkther. I was two yean there. I left 
at last Whitsunday. The fiunily consisted of Mr and 
Mrs Smith, ani five children. Miss Smjth was the 
eldest ; and there were Miss Bets'.e Smith, about twenty- . 
one years of age, and> Miss Janet, about twelve or . 
ttiirteen. The eldest son is John. Ishould think he i§ 
between sixteen and seventeen. He is In an office. The. 
younger sou is James. He is two years younger. Till 
the end of March he was at school in £dinburgh. Mr 
Smith has a house at Rowaleyn, near Row. They lived 
there during the summer. They went about May and 
came back about November- Buring the first winter I 
was with them they lived in India Street, Glasgow. 
That was the winter before last. Last winter they 
stayed at 7 Blythswood St^uare. While they liveJ in 
India Street Miss Smith pointed out a Frenrh 
SeDtlvraan to me. She did not s;:\a'.: of him liy, 
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14i.iiUM$ ImmB *> kasm hii «Mnft nbta X imui 
autmlned at til* Ctoimty Bottdtngt. Zhfl Dame ms 
lAAngeUet. MiMflmltfa when ahepolittod him oat Mid 
iMhewMaiktendoflMa^hewasialhe Btreefcwhen 
Ae pohited him out, and we were in thednMrliig*roain ; 
Iw iinlfliiwlnui. [Shown photognph.1 Thatisalike- 
mamdt hhn. I have eeen htan in the hooee in India 
Jknet. I'WM arind onee ty^Miu Smith to open the 
hMkgHtetolethlmki^aQdl^idflO. Shie was daring 
Ike Omf ; 1 tblidc th^ weve all in charch exoept the 
yomrgest sMer ; it wason a Sonday. IHm Smith went 
in Wtlh him to the hmmtay ; the door was ihat wheit 
thflgr^wMit ia. I don't ramember how long hoMmained 
^r Ihtok about faalftaa-honr. He «Hne back to the 
house at nl^t oftenerthan once : I don't think more 
tiian threa or rourtimes ; he came tboxA tea o'clock, 
bifbie tike fitmily lOtired to theirfooai. Aa te as I 
sonember they weve en at home. On these occasions 
he stood at the baok ga|p. He cUd not,>^ my know- 
ledge, eome into the house. Z don't know if he eame 
in. I opened the baok gate te him by Miss Smith's 
dirsctlons. She asked me to open the door fw her 
friend. On seme ocoaslons when I went to open 
tlie gate he was theve and on othen he was not. 
I (Hd ikot see Hies Smith go oat to him. I left 
mft the bttdk door of the house leading to the gate. 
Kierewas no penon^ the Umndry at the time; the badk 
deet WW a good piece away from the laandiy. Hiss 
Asiith and this gentleman might hare gone into the 
latmdry without me seeing them. During the season 
we ttred in India Street, I pointed this gentleman out 
to Bunoaa INCenzie, my present husband. I said he 
Wte a fiiend ef Kiss Smith's. I have spoken to thai 
gentleman duiiag the season we were in India Btreei. 
Hemademeapresentofadress. He did not say what 
he gave it fbr. When the fsmily were at Bewalqm, 1 
don't f«ooHeet seeing him there, or in the neighbour- 
hood, letters came to me iottended for Miss Smith 
WUle we llred in India Stvaet. Miss Smith said they 
would be so addressed. She eatt they were fl'om hec 
friend. I thought she meant L'Angelier. I ean't say 
how many letters oame so addressed. A good many 
eame to jcndia Street, and I gave them all to Mtas 
Smith. Letters also came to liowal^n addressed to 
me for Ulss Smith ; but there were veiy fbw. I caUed 
for letters addressed to Miss Bmee at the Post OAoe, 
Bow ; Miss SBiith aiked me to call for them, and I 
gbt them and gave them to Miss Smith. She hae 
given me letters to poet for her, addiKssed to I/Aa* 
gdier.::i posted letters for her with th«t addroH, 
in India Street, in Blythswood Sqoam^ and durlhg 
the two summers I was at Bowaleyn. I have do* 
DveMd a Utter with that addsess In Fmnklta 
Plaee ; I only delivered one letter so adSressed ; 1 left 
it at iha house. In the JllythMroed|flqnare house 
there was a batffe -door teadteg to «n area and into a 
labs. 6h# a«ked me oaoe l» opeft itibr her. I don't 
know ^^en that wm; it was a gooifl«ag'tlBfte%etore 
Mlai-BBdth was apprehended. I'deatrteaolleet whether 
It'Wti two montlw belbre ; it might be about two 
menlhs. It was at night, I think patt ten» that she 
aiked rae<to open the door, t was in her toom when 
she asked me to <e'thi& Har voott was down ilnisa, 
en theHnoie floex"M tfa» Iritehen. I>aiept In a battk 
rtun nestt to the «Mk dsor. Hie tMk, OhartAtie 
lClnflb,«epl'Wltb'me. A4 the^Uiae lepeakof, Ctanr^ 
Idtle IMeau was In the kitchen. I opemid the batfk 
gate Itflo the kme. I •saw ttt* person ib«T«. 1 l«rt It 
opeu -and' returned to "the homt. TVM the'baiek dMr 
of the house t)pen, and went into the kitchen. She 
met me ih the passage ; she was going t p w aid s liie 
baok door. I heard footsteps coming through the gate. 



I wast ittta thakilslntL I did not hear wifsre lltes 
Smith went to. I did not hear the door of my room 
shut. I don't tumembor hew long I remained in the 
kitchen ; I think it would be more than hal^an hour. 
Charlotte McLean was in the kitchen wICh me during 
that time. I think I remained longer than usual in the 
kitchen that night. Miss Smith had told me to stay in 
ttaekitdken. ftbeaskedtf 1 would open the bnck door 
and stay hi the Vltdben a UtMe, beeanse she was to see 
heriMend. She dU notsBf lAiere she was to see the 
tUend. While 1 stayed in thehitehen I did not know 
where Miss Smith was. I did not know that she was 
in my bedroom. I had no doai>t thatehe was there, but 
I did not know it. When we heard Mies Smith go to 
her room 1 left tiie kitchen. We heard the door of 
Mte Smithes bedroom shut; I did not hear the door 
Of our room open. I did not hear the baok door of our 
house shut. I am not certain, but I flilnk I found it 
shut when I went to my bedroom. My bedroom is 
next to the baok door. There is a low door in the 
front area. The key wns left sometimes in the kitchen, 
and sometimes in the boy# room. I heard that Miss 
Smith was to be married shortly belbre her apprehen- 
sion. Hss Sarith told SM of it. I don't remember the 
time; It was a good while before her apprehension. 
In consequenoe of that, I asked Hhn Smith what 
she was to do with her other friend, and ihe told 
me then or some time after that Ae had given him 
up. I aaked if she had got baok her letters. She 
said "No," that ahe did not care.. I reoolleet re- 
fusing to receive letters for her in India Street; that 
was after Ihad leoehred eome ; in Blythswood Square, 
also, I tefiised to reoeive letters for her; I dont 
remember her asying anything. Sheaaid she would 
vsoelve^ lettels In at the wlodow; that was be- 
fore I had refused to reoeive letters for her. I 
have seen Xi^Angdier in Main Street, close to the 
house, at night. He was walking alowly. That was 
in the beginning of the winter. At night, when we 
were in lB«d, Miss Smith could have passed fh)m her 
bedroom to the kitohen, or upstairs, without being 
overheard by me. The stah* leading up to the dining 
mom floor is reiy near her bedroom door. I never 
saw any rats in the house in Blythswood Squara We 
wens not troubled with Arts. I remember Sunday, Std 
Mareh. I was not vMll that day, and kept my bed IB 
oonseqiuenee. I got up between five and shto'OtoOk in 
the afternoon. I saw my present husband that even- 
ing. He came between seven and eight oHflock. There 
was teaily worship that evening at nine o^sleck. I 
was present. Miss Smith was present, and the real 
of the foaatty. Mnekeozte remafaMd in -the house 
when I went op to fowllf wnrthip, and he was 
there when I oame down. I left Hiss Smith in' 
the dining-room when I came down, and I did not 
aee her>that evening. I went^ bed att ten o'ctodk. 
The cook slept with me as usual that night. Mao- 
kenzle left near ten, or thereabouts. I was not 
aware of anything taking place In the house during 
the night. I did not hear anything, and was not 
aware of any stranger being in. I remember Miss 
Smith leaving home suddenly on the Thursday after 
that Sunday. One evening that week Miss Smith .w|ui 
out at an evening party. 1 could not say if she was at 
home at the usual thne on the Wednesdi^r evenini^ 
The key of the back door was kept In .my bedroom. 
On Thursday morning it was discovered ihat Miaa 
Smith, waa not at home. There was a Uej to the back 
gl^te. I had oharge of that gate ; it is . a waadea ,gata 
inttha wall ; it is more than aix feet high ; tt may he 
twelve feet high. The key at the back door of the 



I ImMI, iMit febeHOipr ttlb- 
4k.9nmu QtnM. tfmk 4!m t»ok4o«f I17 the tey te 
fliC'diiMc, wvtijpeii tbeil^te is the iraU b^ «n«ilbMi|r 
II. 2Eb0 ftcf « thatow ftontdvor 'vm AMayi left io 
a»l)Mk ; I te« aoohMKeol th^trapfcff' Uelilgfa freot 
dMT, tat f think H stood in the lock. KlmA ehft<g« e' 
cUKntet eut tflM Smithes betfrootn. KHtttng MbnMiy 
otmtadh 1 irtrettjbserrfed that «ie trater ih herbaiSn 
vm «Aom^ pptvA\At\j brack or pecttliarly blwft. I 
«a;v^ nothing muLSual of that sort 

t^tt-escamtned by the Dban— It was In India JBtreet 
I ftrst bieeame awaro of the correspondence with Miss 
SD»ith and ^hls gentleman. I think it was soon after 
MlKftauA pointed him oat to me. V/hen the fSnmily left 
iMitfla Street they went to Rowalcyn ; that would be in 
April or May 18fi6. I became aware of this correspoa- 
denoe weeks beibre the family went to Bow ; bnt I cant 
ai^ the precise time. After I had received some letters 
for'Hiss Smith, X declined to take more ; the resaon was 
4fa«t her mother had fonnd ftinit with me for taking 
them, and had Ibrbldden me to take them. The fBunily 
«ame tmck from Row In Kovi&mber. It was a good 
while after that this gentleman came into the honse ; 
it would be some months. I remember the family 
going to the Bridge of Allan ; his visit would be a good 
lotig time before that. I don't remember when Mrs 
Smith mentioned her daughter's intended marriage to 
nn. It was before they went to the Bridge of Allan. 
Wheu Charlotte H'Lean and I were in the kltclten the 
night L* Angdlier was In the house, the interviewbetween 
KlBS'Smith and he might take place in the lobby, fier 
youngest sister slept with Miss Smith ; -slie was in bud 
by that time. Rfy present husband was frequently inthe 
hott»e ftt that time-^several times in the course of 
« wsek. I cemember tlie circumstance of the nl*^t 
of.the 12SA March. When Mackenzie went «wayl saw 
hitii to the back door and the outer gate. I snlbbed 
tlvr gate, and I have no reason to suppose I did not 
lock Uve inner back door as asual. I left Hiss Bmllh 
in t!)e dining-room with the rest t)f the fltmily after 
pmycrs. I did not see her i^;&in' that night, flhe gave 
me no reason to suppose she had any meetlog Hiat 
night. I don't know that If ies Smith and her youngest 
sister went to bed that night at th^ same time. Tlie 
b^iik door makes a noise in opening, ^le lock mlikes 
a considerable noise. It fs close to my fiedroora. Idont 
know a lady named Miss Ferry. She might liavo been 
a tisttor at Hr SmilAk*8 house. The boy opened the 
door. The window of my room looks into tlM back area. 
It has Iron stanchions like all the other low windows 
•rthe house. 

1^ the liOBD Jusncnr-CLntK— IVlien Ihelkmily "weBt 
to theBri(|ge of Allan, the servants were bH at' home. 
Ota tlie morning of the Timrsday wiien It was Ibttnd 
HIH SmtVii'had left the house, I don't know If it was 
found she had taken any of her clothes with her. t 
atifW' her on her return ; a small carpet bag, containinij 
tiitMS of hers, was brought back with her. The bag 
wl* not tery snrall. It was in India Street. Iwasde- 
•ttedby Mrs Smith not to receive letters ; but 1 did 
stoelre some afterwardi. 

^he I,ORD JwncMCvtkK-1 imppose, in reality, M 
HlDfiketiEle wlis coming to visit you, yon were aaxlots 
14 ttbljge the young lady. 

CiiaHotte -McLean examined by the 6oLlorrolt-6«im- 
Ut.-^ WAS cook in ULr Smith's fluniiy. I was there 
f»rftix months, up Uli last Whitsunday. I have left 
new. I iMver saw any genlleraan tieit Miss Smith 
without the koewledge of her fkmily. I was not «ware 
anjT one did so. She never gave me letters to L'An- 
gfeUer, and I nerer knew of k.r i-ccc;vt.>ii ^ucU l^H^c^ 



l4M«r irtr lany tottass «Mbe «• Mr AaHWs Iio«m 
addressed to Miss Bruce at Row. I rlnwhsr OM 
nigMlMt^«»riii«>tfemtfaibfr ior«tt kiMMD-te waaob 
ti*e irtth Olwistiaa Bswavt. THAiNmob alto gave 
nieOor tl<«M liiat aomepenon aaa nwaiiHig <ie Miat 
SmXVk. i can't lagrl tmtA Mte Basttii tti the pa*. 
aaga^hllB^IeraB in the kiteken. I •ftewaifla teard 
hergo^tnti»'faarbe4rooBi,aDd thaa Oliristiiiariiaggart 
aad I went to our vooai. I fnmisniinr niiniUji, 22d 
March. I remeiBber Chrtsilna being iia«eli and 
keying her bed. I was npiMm at Aunily wenhip, 
and left M4ss Smith In tbs dtaiBg.1001*. I did not 
see Miss Smith that night. I heard aaOirfng ia tlie 
coatoM oV that aiglit, and IdM not htaf of any imbmh 
befagtetht^kMufe. 

dtosstexaiainsd t>y tlM Baiv-^IisMt to'MI aotoar 
etovon iimn ten o>clo«k tliattf ght 

doaoan Ifaofeeazle esaiaiiMd by fke Sduei«4>»> 
OttrBmai/-'T wasmanledto ehiCMiia fii^sarfa short 
tteie ago. I was vMtinglMr 0a«iiaday, «be 2Ki 
Mat«k. IleftherebottttMvo'Mackybrcthataakdeor 
and batk gate. I did net haar if theffBte.ar*aeciiMd 
after I left. I used to visit CfertitiM irbea thelkml^ 
liired fn India Street. Ofa#*t&a poiateft^it a gentle- 
nMstotte«ttheba«k^d<iorefthfthauia. Aedidaat 
tdltmehiBname. Ine>vcra»irWma#da. 

Oraas^amloed by t]ie]>Biar-~J[«awlii«<at th* kaak 
door ef the house. I was eeaaiay t^^Ust hefase, and 
saw htm standing. He aBk«d me IT I waa igoiag Inta 
the faoHse, audi sttid 1 wasi He aalnia Me If I kaev 
Christina, and'he4Mk«i Me if I Hwdd-aak ber to cone 
oat and speak to him. I did so, and .akewantaut to 
spcakto him. 1 >wm preMM*wh«a thsy aet»4tat I did 
net hear what wee said. I aaw tH^m tBttOmg tagatlitr. 
I was not jealous aboat> tiMMi ChMitlaa wa# a«raid T : 
might' be. I liad 4 latter slgnad " M. 8mlth»«*«i^dg 
it was her friend tbat t liad seen, and thertlbre ake 
hoped nothing wonMariM betst^enOhAlstioaattd Bm. 
1 sever saw this geirtleMaa agatn, 1 au ItaniaanUy 
about that house and the house in Blythswood SqaaM 
afteftHat. 

Jtaaes Q iXt tmti/f, aaamteitt liy^M'fioBD^ADTOOAta 
—I live at 192 St GeoigCs Road, Glasigow, I kutw M. 
I/d^9elier Iqr st8kt>*<ke Ikrtti uettdoertoa relation 
of Mine, aad I mm him sareHdtfaMi. iliNueMber fiaa-' 
day, tbedSdllflircli. laMrfiVAttgeHM-tlMtidghtaboal 
nine ornloe^ B» wa« in eaaohietadi <te««t (He was 
gUitig east ^ he^was going In the diNcftion «r fltyths. 
wood Sqaare. He 'imt abodt Jhat «r ttm jafaiata/ 
walk from Bltfti»woed^8<|«ate. 

fSreM-eaamined t^the D«at-N4tai«iasMlkiag mtlkw 
shywly. 

Maty^BiiMadIe» tkasi^Al^yillM Ma» davr ooara— 1 
waaasixnuit'to'ac iv Pafiv 4flM keepaw Mfftag^liaaaa in 
Tenaee etr«et, 8t"f»Ment fftrset, Olaagow. I kaev 
ML LPA^igtller^ 'Ha ws^ asoietkMa tn tlie < haMt o 
coming to Mrs Parr's bouse to taevllr M^AIaater, #I|a 
lodged jiliere. l'»SM emb ar<iioday^Heatd March ;»I 
saw If. !I/;4ng«li9r«liBt aight «t<tif«aty4aiaatfla faat' 
nine o'clock. Vo'tsftlitfil >«t' tifee d0sr taart asHd for IC» 
M'iAlesCer, bat WOf'U^Ak&tkttmm^iMt ar«h*nra. Be 
wore a light top-coat and a Balmoral betoat [Sboim 
ciiatiuadMntiiBt;] TkeM«feilkfl(lM^oeataad^banttet 
he wt>»e. WlMa he fbdifd Mr tt^ilaster whs aat a« 
home, he halted a BMBBeiitat IAm aMli4M*ldaki then 
wentasray t went with tn v m im tnm MiaiBari*a to 
BiytUbwood Siqpiare, and itasak aa <flve minttM to go 
there. 

Cross examined by the I>aa»—Teftaoa8tt«etia sooth 
and east fh)m Blythswood Sqaare. M. I/Angelierdid 
not s«>em much disappointed that M^AIester was not 
•fcMoiMb j|^4MAtiaJuUieaaitii«s:a'r4.cad]iese«SMkl 
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M If b« woidd hxn Uked to eome in. I did not ask 
him to come in. 

Thomas Kavan, examined by the Loan Adtooats— 
I am a night constable In OUsgov. My beat in March 
last included the north and east sides of BIythswood 
Square. It included Mr Smith's house. Shown pho- 
tograph—I have seen this fistce more than once ; I saw 
him about two months previous to bearing of his 
deaUi ; I did not know his name ; but I heard of the 
death of M. L'Angelier. I saw him in Main Street, as 
well as I can recollect about 11 O'clock, or between ten 
and eleven. He was standing near a lamp-post at the 
back lane. When I came along the point of the Square 
I turned along Main Street, and he said—" Cold night 
policeman, do you smoke." I said, " Yes Sir," and he 
put bis hand in his breast pocket, and gave me two 
cigars, and passed on. He was then not more than 
the breadth of this Court firom the wall of Mr Smith's 
house. I saw him again, ten or twelve days after the 
first time. He was passing along at the garden side 
by the railings on the north side of BIythswood Squart t 
going east towards Regent Street. He was passing 
opposite fi and 6 BIythswood Square ; he was on the 
side of the Gardens. 6 and 9 BIythswood Square are 
west of No. 7, and he was going east. I saw him again 
about a fortnight, or between a fortnight and tYjjree 
weeks, previous to the time I was first examined before 
the fiscctl. He was then at the corner of Uegent Street 
and Main Street, coming towa^rds BIythswood Square. 
It was early in the night ; but I can't positively say 
when. I should say between nine and ten o'clock. I 
never saw him again. 

Cross-examined by the DKAir.-«I was on my beat on 
Sunday evening the 22d March. I did not see him 
thai night. I am quite sure of that. 

William Young, examined by the Lord Advo- 
CATS— I am a photographer at Helensbnrgh. [Shown 
photograph.] I made this photograph of Miss Made- 
leine Smith ; it was done in Seiitember 1856, at her 
desire. 

R. IT. Maodonald was here recalled, and identified 
minute of his examination of the postmarks on the 
varloas letters. 

Jane Scott Perry or Towem examined by the Lokd 
Adtocatb— I am a sister of Miss Perry who lives in 
Glasgow. I knew she was acquainted with M. V An- 
gelier. In March hist I and my husband were living 
at Fortobeiio. I remember L'Angelier coming to pay 
us a visit ; he dined with us Almost the whole time 
he talked about his health ; he s&id he had been given 
ooooa and coffee, b«t that they disagreed with him, and 
he had been very ill. He spoke of mora than two oc- 
casions on which he had been ill. He remarked that 
he thought he had been poisoned. It was after speak- 
ing of the cocoa and coffee. Nothing was said about 
who had poisoned him, and no question was asked. 
My husband was present. 

Cross-examined by the Bbax-— One of my daughters, 
Jemima, might also be in the room. I think Miss 
Murray had gone away before that was said. 

By.tbe Lobd Advooatb— He dined with as on Mon- 
day^ lOth March. 

By the BcAV—Many circumstances make me sure of 
the day. It was after asking what was the matter with 
him that he telked of being poisoned. 

James Towers examined by the Loan Advooatb— I 
was living at Brighton Place, Portobello, last March. 
I knew L'Angelier slightly. I met him once or twice 
at my slster^n law's. In Glasgow. I recolliict him din- 
ing with roc one 'day la-t March at Port.>|l(^ln. The. 
conveisatiou turned on his health, lie said sk -^a had 
KX^rS Tiolcot 1i^!f««lMt.twk,.0T JAPA^lWi. ,^J«ii»jA«i.'.i 



descxIbeliowltaflfectedhiaB. He aald fa^ had had tvo 
attacks after taking coffin or ooooa, and that he had 
other two attacks, and that he fell down in his bedroom 
and was unable to go to bed ; that on another attack^ 
he was unable to creep to the door and call on his land^ 
lady. He said he thought he had been poisoned, after 
taking the cocoa and coffee. I remarked who bhoold ■ 
poison him, or what object any one oould have in 
poisoning him f I don't recollect if he said fanything . 
in reply. He told us he was going back to Gla^w, 
and thence to the Bridge of Allan. lie looked quite 
well From what he said, I understood he had taken 
the coffee on one occasion and the cocoa on another, 
and that on both occasions he had been ill. 
. Cross-examined by the Dean— The day he dined with 
me was tlie Monday before his death— the 16th. He 
appeared in good spirits, and ate heartily. lie was of 
a talliatlve turn. ' He spoke of his complaints ; and , 
when we asked about Glasgow society he spoke of that ', 
but he spoke a great deal of his owa sickness. Be Was 
very fond of talking about himself. I thought hje Vaa . 
a vain pfjson. There was much vapouring o# rash 
talking ori tbi^ occasion. I can't say he was a person 
who spoke much without thinking. 

By thetiOBD Advocatb— He did not sayfttun whom 
he got the cocoa or coffee. 

Cross-examined by the 1)bak— He said coffee agreed 
with him, and that he was In the habit of taking it ; 
and that he was not surprised at cocoa not agreeing, 
with him, as he was not accustomed to it. 

Mary Arthur Perry, examined by tlie Loan Advo- 
catb— I live at 144 Uenfrew Street, Glasgow, and was 
acquainted with the late M. L'Angelier. I became 
acquainted with him about the year 1853. We both 
attended the same chapel— St Jude's. About the 
spring of 1S55, Icame to know him intimately; the . 
intimacy went on gradually. He was in great distress ; [ 
in the early part of the Summer of that year he told me 
he was engaged to Miss Madeleine Smith ; and I waa 
aware firom him, from that time forward, of the progress 
of his attachment and correspondence. In August 
1855, 1 was introduced to Miss Smith ; be brought her 
to call on me. After that I received several lettera 
from|her. [Shown No. 11.] I received this letter 
from Miss Smith. It has no dat«. I think I received 
It about the end of September or beginning of October 
1866. [Shown Nos. 19 and 20 (one letter).] I also received 
this letter from her in the spring of 1856. [Shown No. 
27.] I received this letter also from her in the spring of 

1856. It is signed "Mimi." That wa^apetnameby which 
L'Angelier called her. [Shown No. 29.] I got thia 
during the spring of 1856. No. 45 1 received in June or , 
J uly 1856. No. 83 1 received from her early in January 

1857. No. 141 is a letter firom L'Angelier to me. It , 
is dated Bridge of Allan, 20th March. The hist para- , 
graph is— ."I should have come to see some one last 
night, but the letter came too hite, so we are both dls- 
ai^inted." I understood that that paragraph re- 
ferred to Miss Smith. L'Angelier was frequently at 
my house, and dined with me occasionally. Down to 
the beginning of February 1857 he had generally good . 
health, but during February he seemed not so well as 
focmerly. In the beginning of February, he said ha 
had heard a report of another gentleman paying at- • 
tentlons to Miss Smith. He said Miss Smith had 
written him on the suhJect One time she had denied 
it, and another time she had evaded tlie question. 
This would be some time during Februaiy. Ha 
dined with me on the 17th February. He told me . 
that day when he next expected to see her ; that 
>yas lo he on Thursday. Tho 17th was a, Tuesday. ^ 
\Ja jjas to see her on the Thursday. I did not sec him 
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^8aiB;ti^ the 2d of K«rdi. He was looking •xfcvemely 
ill then. When he qtme in he Mid* '*WeIl,.I never 
expected to, hare *eea you again, I was so ill." 
He said he had fallen on the floor, and been unable to 
ring the bell. He did not say what day that was, but 
fxoon circuipstaoces I knew it was the 19th Februaiy. 
He did not tell me he had seen Miss Smith on the 19th. 
He told me of having had a cup of chooolata which had 
made him ill. He told me of tl^at on the 9th March. 
He took tea with me on the 9th Siarch. On the 2d he 
said he could not attribute his illness to any cause. On 
the 9th he said, "I can't think why I was so unwell 
after getting that coffee or chocolate from her." I un- 
derstood he referried to two different oocasiona ; *' her" 
meant Miss Smith. He was talking about her at the 
time. He did not say that the severe illness which 
came on after the coffee or chocolate was the illness he 
had referred to on the 2d March ; but I understood so. 
On the 9th March he was talking of liis extreme attach- 
ment to Miss Smith; bespoke of it as a fHScinaticMi. 
He said, '* It's a perfect fascination my attachment to 
that girl ; if she were to poison me 1 would forgive her." 
1 said,; '* You, ought not to allow such thoughts to pass 
through your mind ; what motive could she have for 
giving you anything to hurt you T He said, <' I don*t 
know that ; perhaps she might not be soxry to be rid 
of me." All tliis was said in earnest, but I interpreted 
the expression, ** to be rid of me," to mean rid of 
her engagement From what he said, there seemed to 
be some suspicion iu his mind as to what Miss Smith 
had given him, but it was not a serious suspicion. 
I n^vei^saw him again alive. On the 9th he spoke of 
l^r intended marriage. He said he had heard she was 
to be married, bat he said he had offered to her some 
moijithsNbef^e to. discontinue the engagement, but she 
would not then have it broken. Some time afterwards 
she wished hUn to return her letters, and she would 
return his. He refused to do this, but offered tore- 
turn the letters to her father. That is what he MA 
me. On the. 23d March I received a mes8age>-"H. 
I/Angeliec's oompUments ; he was very. ill at Franklin 
Place, and he would be very glad if I would call.'* 
That was about ten in the morning. I went about 
mid-d]^, and, found he was dead. I called on Mrs 
Smith, «Q^ intimated his death to her. I saw Miss 
Smith i I.didt.not mention it to her. Sh^ reoognised 
me4kn<| Bhook.h«nds ; asked me to go into the drawing- 
i^oom, aqd if I wished to see her mamma. She also 
MkedMf anything was wrong. I said I wanted to see 
her mamma, and that I would acquaint her with the 
«i>Ject of my visit. I did not know Mrs Smith before. 
I know Mr Philpot. He met M. I/Angelier on the 
17th Febroajry at my house. He met him on another 
occasion about the same time. I had a warm affection 
for M. L'Angelier, and corresponded with him fre- 
quently. , I thought him a strictly moral and religious 
man. H€\,wa8 a regular attendant at church. I was 
very much agitated by the sudden shock of hearing of 
h|s death. I saw the ^Jody, and was very much shocked. 
Cross-examined by the Djeak^I live in Renfrew 
Street I was not at all acquainted with Mr Smith's 
family. When L'Angelier brought Miss Smith toffee 
me, I knew the correspondence was clandestine ; he 
told me that when the first engagement was formed he 
wished to tell her father, but she objected ; he then 
asked her to tell her father her8elf,"but she objected to 
that also, and he was very much distressed. 1 knew 
that he was not acquainted with her father or mother, 
he knew her sister. In August 1865, when she was In- 
troduced tD me, I knew the engagement had existed for 
a few weeks, but I don't know Iiow long they liad been 
intimate with each other. I/AngcKer tolvl me lie was 



introduced to Misp Smith at a lady's house— at Mn 
Baird's. He said he had met her there. I wi» 
aware tliat their Intimacy was disapproved of 
by the iSunily, and that the engagement was broken' 
off at one time. In one of the notes she wrote 
me, she sajs her mother had become aware of it. 
I never knew that her fiather or mother had abated 
their dislike of the intimacy. I wrote on one 
occasion to Miss Smith advising her to men^ 
tion it ^ her parents, I advised L'Angelier not 
to renew the engagement after It was broken till her 
parents were aware of it He said he intended to do- 
so, that he renewed the engagement provisionally, MiaS' 
Smith having promised on the first opportunity to- 
make h'^r parents aware of it I knew that they met 
clandestinely. I corresponded with both- at the time. . 
[Shown No. 11 of third inventoiy for the prisoner.) 
This is a letter which I wrote L'Angelier, postmark 
February 7, 1867 ; it is as follows :— 

'' Though you have not told me so, dear 
L'Angelier, that you have received such kind 
cheering notes from Mimi, that you are com- 
fortable and happy — at least a great deal less 
sad than you were last evening, I felt sO; 
sorry for you when you were so ill and miser- 
able^and you are solitary in Glasgow, ttnd . 
yet 1 could do nothing to help to cheer you, . 
my kind friend. To-day ; I saw Mimi, with . 
her mother and Bessie — at least I think it was 
her mother ; Mimi looked very well, and I be* 
lieve she saw me. Are you suffering also 
from your neck ? Best wishes for your happi- 
ness and Mimi's." 
Shown No. 39, and read it as follows :— 

*' Dbab L'Ahgklibb, — Pray don't think of^ 
taking the trouble of calling at my aunt's. I 
feel uncertain of the reception that you might 
receive. I ought to have spoken of this yes- ' 
terday, but had such a bad headache that I. 
was quite stupid. I enclose a note for Mimi. 
Among my forgets yesterday, I omitted to, 
ask whether I should take notice of her birth- 
day ; but I am very fond of all these days,: 
and you are so also ; and therefore I wnshJher. 
many happy returns. You are, however,- 
quite at liberty to put it in the fire if you are' 
inclined to incendiarism. I shall think of you 
both on the 19th, for I wish you very good' 
news and a happy evening. I wish you 
many happy returns of her birthday. 
The reception I there refer to has no reference to Misa 
Smith ; it refers to a relative of mine who did not much 
fancy him. [Shqwn No. 15 and reads.] 

" Mt Deab L'ANaiLiSBr-^ As I must be oui 
on Monday fc renoon, and may be engaged in 
the evening with a friend from Edinburgh, '' 
who has come • to town for a few days, will 
you defer your visit till Tuesday? I 
I had wished to send a message to Mind last 
time I saw you, but I had no time for a word. 
You are, I hope, now enjoying a happy inter* 
view. I am longing to hear from you. Mean* 
while believe me, &c." 

The interview refers to Miss Smith. That I knew was 
a clandestine interview. I/Angelier was in the habit 
of writing to me. Our con-espondcnce went on for 
perhaps two yeurs. Tory of.en my note did not require 



«tt ; lattorlr^e-iddriiMd «ioh other>«hroarGhriMlH> 
mmm. I ftlilMsaMllkim bf His samwiie, and her^A" 
4nMad oM " Itoar Vfliy/' «r " My aoMr'lfmy r >»▼« 
'^]lnreit4fM7* I'W^ Ant intMdttced to htab »y a 
talTttOTrfMldmUa'Eiiglanil-lftePliilpot. Xkn^ 
lllMMthflr lived in JMmy ; I never iaquiirei irbst her 
ctxnpaiion ww» fie had two ilsken, and he had a 
bxoUKr «h(> died taaae time hefore. I don't knovr 
UoU I^terlnquiied wlKtt hit eoottpatien was. I 
doif t thinlrl w«»hk the hoMt-oriMetiBg him in other 
hooMfl Sd Qlug&w tfaan ttiy oira. I hwre eaid that efa'- 
OHHtoiuMs^HMed ae tarlSM lUnenitf I^Angeliei^ 
en the Itth WeHtmxy. I remember that he wtM 
he jUd not ff» to <he offloe-on a liertain day afberCfaat, 
but tiiat he went on the Satarday; that &ced 
it tfor a TfattMday, and I knewr it was not the 
lati Shwsday of Vebraiiry. I 4id not reeoUeet this 
vhen I was first examined, but it was suggested 
to. ma by the nsqaVaamaaosasia. X McoUeet it now, 
bat net from that. The amaniiMisia said the U4h ws 
the date of his figst illness in his poclcetbook. Xhat 
was on the 4th June (seferr ing to notes.) I made these 
notes aflenrards. Till he told me I did not reoollect 
the IWh as the day, but I recaUed it some days after- 
'WwHs. The dates of my precognitions are «th, 7th, 
MtfiBd Aiiffl,4ih/6th, and 28d June. When I saw 
IVAttgeUer on the 2d March, he deeetibed the natureof 
Ua-iUnese; he said he was so IH that he feU on the 
fieor, nd jnaa unaUe to oaU for assistance tSUaext 
inomldt ; that it was imiikeaoything he. had.evsr Mt 
befom ; that he was oonseious, hot unaUe to mere* 
HeaiMke of hisseoond Uloass as a bUieufattaokor 
Jaundice. It was prior to 9th March that he told ma 
of the discontinuance of the engagement; it might 
hare been in the latter part of January or some part 
<it3amiTf. He toldme.tbea thitf jKHae months 
before^ Ima gl ntog Miss aaiifth) nth«r om], he toffipnd to 
l>raah off the eagageaiAnt* hut he aaanataasitusto 
do 80 ; he said this was some oaonthe pravtously. She 
wnuld not aeoept this. £e aaid that afterwards she 
pBoposed a return of the lettofs on both sides. That 
might be about February. He said he refused to do 
that, but that he Offered to igiye the letters to her 
fMher. t did not understand the meaning to be that 
ha^reatened to show the letters to her father. I an- 
dentood that to bea eonsenton hispart toglve up the 
eopvBBcat, and be so repnseated iu Mias SmHh 
-wonld .not accede to that pvopeetl.and ihe«aga9enMnt 
rmaiaed unbroken at Miss fimith% desire, that wat 
aiUhe last occasion thit he: refcrtred to it. 

Bjr the IioaD Ai>TOGica.-C6hown Ho. 90.J TU» vaa 
mritten in March I860. 

By the Loan Justios-Clbbk— The Sheriff was not 
VMsent when the clerk of the Procurator-Xtac&l sug- 
««ited this to me. 

The Loan Juarioa-CLtaK— It turns out, then, that 
joa «ee«o examiaod by the pmaMuitor priratcly, with 
naStaariff prawit totefkrain kuH^pst imtrfsreaca; 
andyoorraooUectlon is aenacted by the pceaaoatoili 
oferk~A pietli^aecurl^tbrtesdmany hroaght out i« 
this sort of ^ray. 



ilr ftattiflBghaia, •«»• iMioafe'iMibada8c6"a ^tMMt 
hwi been iasaad, waa here bviMighi u^ 

The Loaa ffoario»OiMtK«^Vhe Oeort dMfxa t» 
kaow whetiter yea hare had a oapyar* tha^^rhit bf the 
iMteni? 

Mr Ovnniaghaai^I ham htttho «fpf^'9be letfeeia. 

The Laao Joanoa^CLaaK-^Theft we hate toaA ft 
jaor otajfeet is to publiih (anaarboir kftlMi iriwHier 
thsy aie used at thfs tfial or netl 

Mr Oannlngham^Oerfeaialy not'l aMy fhe Mteia 
produced. 

9he I<oBi> JBanct>OLaaKp<-Tott%arre had fM^wpy of 
them. 

Mr CiiniriBgiNua-*^ havw Bo-eopy,aad^%av«'hadBa 
copy. 

Vhe l^aaa JmRfoaOaaas— 4x]tfyaaai« ttotprepar* 
lag «r intendiiui:'to paUish amy isxeept what auy be 
rsadineo«ut7 

-Mr UannlBgham-^Oertabiiy aoC. 

The Loan Jvsnca-OLBaK aaaarked that Che ciicalar 
w«s Tery hieaixttously woeded, and dtkmfflsed Wt Gun- 
iringham. 

She SjOMd AarooavB Mien ptopOMd to read Iha 



:Mr Xkmaa aabititted that It watdd he mUhiraiid «n- 
siia toadmit the leme^ in aoa a e queaco of the-manner 
ia athioh^lliey had been reooveved^ and the mode la 
itihieh-thegFihad beenhepu They were leooTered and 
kflpthy* theJ^rocunuop^riMBl iaatead ol-hy thettieriff- 
Cleric. 

Vhe flouaaoa^QBXBaia.heM that the preetioewaa 
diffexaat from that stated by Mr Toang, aatd tfaatbt 
thia case the Procurator^nsoal had held thadooeaaniB 
uoder the ordaas of the Lord Advocate. 

After. hBMiag the JUsad Adfooate aad the Deaner 
Saoalfy* 

SUheUavas ikeidsd that the otyeetie» to laeetviBf 
and aeadiag ttm lettesa aaa oat waU dwinded. ^f 
ioaPi><r8Si(i»€UJnK, in the oonieeorhieebsemrtieait 
reamcked that whra, on the «pplioaftleii ef the Pio> 
Ga«alBr*lisQal».»wnn!aDt wasenfenufefd hyMbtflkti^ 
to offices forexfiCttttea,««eport.ef the ezeetttloii^of 
the vanraBt^shouUbe saade to the fitfaeriir. Heafheail 
haw thoaghtthat in this case the eharHT would ha«a 
aakad in the Detnxn to the wamat gtaated, and far 
m tefeotoiT of tin docamentb. •tte was sarpriicA 
that this had aothMii done, aad IT it <waB aot daae 
beoMise it was Jierer done, Ihea heepoald say tiiat-tha 
8aeaeriudh.a loose practise waa«aimoted.fite better, 
and the aaeeation-ef the wanant ftt Moareef letatned 
t» the Jttdge firom.whom it iisaed. BisLoMship fiHa 
reatartoed tliat the Lord adtacate Iwtf hi this eassf 
aaitd with a degxeeaf anxiety «tr4*a intttesto of the 
deiender erhtoh he had neter fcaowa heibre; f»r ha 
had glrea eopies of aU the leMeaabefiaa tho'tadlctmeot 
WBS atlfvttd, and in a totm ithfeh earnd 41k dittoalty 
aad loss af time indeoipheeii^ ftein oa tlie^part ^ 
tbe priaoaert»agenta 

TheOourt tinD aijyoaraed till heal taomiag* <ahMi 
the leading of the letten«fll^ pieceedadwtth. 
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FtFTH DAY.-Satiarday, July 4, 1857. 



^e Court met again to-day at ten o*cIook. 

HisB Smith continued to exhibit that won- 
darful GaiminBaB and aelf-possesaiun which has 
otuaacteiised hea; demeanour from tho earn- 
mencement of the trial. Each day she hai 
watched narrow)^ the questiond put to every 
witness; #bd lias seiner lelt the dock, even 
when the judges and the jury retired for re< 
fiwehment, and she has ecmstantly lefhssd tor 
partake of anything dunn|[ the day. While 
come of the leMers were being read to-day^ 
she leaned forward in .the dock, and covered 
lier £aoe with her hands. 

99r Ohristiflon, exaaiined hf the'Iioisn ^ksvoOAvn-* 
It wottUl be yerj oAMfe to^Me aiMiito«»«'OCMiefio by 
potting it in a basin of water a«d inuhing 41m fboe 
wlthlL I sboidAaaqptct InflMnmatlgn <tf the ^yw sa>d 
nostrils and the mouth to lolleiir ttem, 4ts ose. It 
would be difficult to keep it out vf the eyes and nos- 
trils, and once in, it being rather an insoluble solid, it 
would be very difficult to wash It out. I never heard 
of its being so used. 4. prepanttiop of afsenlcis some- 
tbhes used ; the old name for it-..ltusma Turcorum— 
sonifies that it was first used by the'Vurks ; It essen- 
tially consists of sulphuret of ai'senlc and sulphuret of 
lime ; but it is only used for removing hair, not for the 
cdinpiexion. 

'Vbe I0BD AinvoOATa— Sn Mfinenoe to th« atatisties 
of murder aud suicide, you were asked the other day 
^«t%«t<or no^ i» Jth9 0809 c|f a penoa commiuing 
B9i4ifi% «• greater ameuot of tlK&d«strnctive elem^n^ ia 
aa«l.ttoa is aeoeasary'te.aQOOinpUah their o^i«ct ? 

SheHSAV objected toitbU^mestioo, and it waana 



OxMs*examined by theDaxN— The common a):8eaic 
of .the sbopsjoQ^r be said to be an insoluble solid. It 
is not absolutely insohible. If put in cold water with- 
out repeated agitation, the water will dissolve l-SOOth 
part ; but if the water is boiled In the-flrst instance, it 
WtH'retaIn, when cold, a SSdi^art. Aboat -l^fllMlfa part 
IsaU that cold water dissolves, IT it is pi^ in «ald 
"mAet originally. It is the wont medium «o bold 
aornio in suBpeisilon. ^Qie fioerpaxt wiU nmain some 
tin« in auapen^oui and the ooan^iv yart. will fan, 
r^idlydown. Not much would remain in «oliitiof> 
^Kithout ^giutiou of the water. 

The I^SAN— Snpposiog the water were used to wash 
the^fkce or hands wlthottt atinlng up tho arsenic tfm, 
t&e bottom? 

'^ItnesB—Iilttle would be tn suspension ; bat Lean 
aoKr«iy that I should not like to use it myself. 
'9he Bjucn— l%at is quite a diffeKirt sAiir. 

Witnesfr-^l^ink any person >who wa$Mi'Wtb1»fm 
wotfU da a'¥M*y imprwlsnt thing. 

By :tfaB LoKD ikiivoOiff»«> Arsenio is spotillMlIf 
iMavier tbaa wafeer ; ttae flae part of tlM pwrOsr Witt, 
remain ia«uspension, but not long. 

By the DsA»— I can't tell how long it would remain 
in suspension. Speaking on jpere hazard, I should 
aay that in the course of three or four minutes scarcely 
auy of the arsenic would be remaining in suspension. 
But I am speaking without experiments. 



By the iMu> JTrsTfoafObaaK-^hMw has been a 
gnat dispute w to wheUwr ananio has taate* and 
aftef thfrsMongobianaMens whioh aiepabliahed on tho 
subfeot^Ji mach greater authMity than ngraelf— Pr>- 
fessor Orfihi— still adhered to the opinion that it is 
acrid, AUI OM sa^r on the sal^eet in, that ex^erl^ 
ments wetre ntade by myself and two others as far as it 
was possible to make experiments with so dangevouaa 
sitbstanoof and we found that the taste was vary 
slight indeed^if aaything, sweetish, but aU but in- 
peiMptitale ; and no doubt lavfe quantities have been 
swaUowed Npeatedly witboot any taste having been 
abeewed. I,.a2id two other -soientiflc men, tried it re- 
peatedly with great care, and >ail agreed la that opix»> 
ion. OrSla of fiaris sUil maintains that it has 
an acrid taste. He alludes to my obaerratioDib 
and maintains that it has a testa. Oiat I think 
I should add it has always stniok mo as wry 
strange that >Deither Cfflfaiy nor any otben .who 
dMiMied those obseeratioM fl( mine< have astoaUy 
made ^the «xperiments thsmaelvea. Offtla does not. 
statethat iie has doao'so rite mereiyr states his belief 
notwithstanding What I have stated. Of those who 
haveewaUowed arsenic, somohave obsecvod a» taste 
some a sweetish taste, some an acrid taste. If thera 
is anything ytroeptiftle inthe taste, it isnotaoeh that 
it eould be ilefcecMI in oooaa or eoftee. I think it 
verydeshrable that aty obsermtiow on tltis subjeot 
shonld betharangiilgr tmdflfstoed.. it has been foiiBd 
that some persons who have talseo arsenic largely, 
without knowing at the time what they were taking, 
obaewad no taste, some a smeetisfi taste, othen an 
acrid taste. But in regard to the asvimoay there are - 
two fallacies ^-dst, Xhat tbey deseribe^asatt acrid taste 
a mere roughness, which is not pcapMly taste at aU ; 
and 9dly, the burning effects ^aiow^idevelnped by the 
action «(f the possen'Sftetwarfls. 

Jfy Clie4>aiAir^-Jn tMscase iaat spokenaf, tfaearsBnis 
was given sometimes with simple fluids, such as ooffM 
and water, a^ sMaetimesia thftcter aabstaoces, soeh 
as -ssq^ ; and I tliiiik these Is an iastanse whwa 
themaghasSBwaa observed in the sse xff porridge. 
But I do not think the vehiele, as fsr ss I ceaiembsc, 
had any infloence on the elEeot'pndaoodi 

The BaAN--»Oan yon telLmatstaafctheqnaottbies wars 
iathiaeaBa? 
Witaess^Oh, m. 

The Da&ir-- YoA have no idea dflit? 
Witaess-^Vot tha<8ligfatest. 
The 0Kijr.~Are these cases tas whiairyott were pef^- 
sonally concerned ? 

Witness— I presume yon sasan very much as I am 
Qow^ this ease ; bat«traai|e toaar I have only actu* 
slljy jaen two living lases of persoas who had taken 
arsenic. 

The BaAX^You don't think that in any of these 
cases you saw the patients in life. 
Witness— In two cases only 1 did. 
TheBsAir— Two of those which yon last mentioned f 
Witness— No. I refer to cases of murder, because in 
cases of snicide persons know very well what they are 
taking. 

The BVAV— But you referred to some observations 
In corroboration of your general view. I want a 
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know if these eases came onder yonr personal obserr^- 
tioo, or are merely recorded ? » 

Witness— Mot one came under my personal observer 
tion. 

The Dkax— I see the opinion of Orflla Is expressed 
in these words— "The taste is acrid, not corrosive, 
but somewhat ptyptic" 

Witness - 1 think that is pretty nearly a correct trans- 
lation, but I doubt the translation of the word <' acrid." 
The French word for acrid is " acre.** Orfila's ex- 
pression is '< apre," which rather means " rough.'* 
- The Dbax— In the first volume, at page 877, the 
term used is '* opre." 

Witness— I think that is mistranslated "acrid." 

The Dein— In the same volume; page 367, his state- 
ment is "acre." 

Witness— That I ^ave not observed, bat his obser- 
vation, which I quote, is expressly in reference to the 
statement which I myself made, and he says that, 
notwithstanding the statements of Dr Christison, the 
taste of arsenic is " opre"— I don't recollect the rest of 
the sentence. 

The Dean— OrfUa is a very high authority in the 
chemical world ? 

Witness-Undoubtedly. 

The Dban— None higher, I suppose ? 

Witness- In medico-legal chemistry none. 

The Dkan— You mentioned some experiments which 
you hid personally made for the purpose of solving 
this question, and in combination with two other 
scfentific gentlemen. Would you tell me the nature of 
these experiments? Did you taste the arsenic your- 
self? 

Witness— We all tasted It both in the soUd and 
liquid state, and we held it as far back along the 
tongue as we could do with safety so as to enable us 
to spit it out afterwards. We allowed it to remain a 
couple of minutes and then spat it out, and washed 
the mouth carefa^y. 

The DsAK— Give me some idea of how much arsenio 
would be in the mouth ? 

Witness— I think about one or two grains. 

The Dbax— Not more ? 

Witness— Hyjate predecessor, Dr Duncan, took 
three grains, and kept it for a long time. I thoui^ht . 
he was imprudent ; but he agreed entirely with my 
statement. 

By the liORD Advooati— -It had not an acrid taste, . 
undoubtedly. In a very large m^jority of the cases I 
have referred to, the quantity taken was notasoertained 
even within a presumption. 

By the Loan JusnoB-CLB&K— Orfila surrendered hia 
opinion that there was arsenic naturally in the bones 
of the human body ; he was not aware, at the time of 
his earlier statement, of one of the materials used in 
his analysis being sul^ect to adulteration. 

By the Dbah- It is quite new to me that it was 
thought at one time that there was arsenic in the hu- 
man stomach naturally. 

Tlie LOBD Advooats then propoBed tbat 
the letters should be read — which was done 
by the Clerk. 

The first letter read was one marked No. 1, 
the postmark of which on the envelope was 
" 30th April 1855," and which bore to have 
been posted at Helensburgh :— 

My Dear Emile,— I do not feel as if I 
were writing you for the first time. Though 
our intercouse has been very short, yet we 
have become as familiar friends. May we 



_ continue so ; and ere long may you be » 
friend of papa's is my most earnest desire. W« 
feel it rather dull here after the excitement of 
a town's life. But then we have much 
more time to devote to study and improvement. 
I often wish you were near us ; we ^uld 
take such charming walks. One enjoys walk- 
ing with a pleasant companion, and where 
could we find one equal to yourself ? I am 
trying to break myself off all my very bad 
habits. It is you I have to thank for this, ' 
which I do sincerely from my heart. Your 
flower is fading. 

" I never cast a flower away, 
The gift of one who cared for me, 
A little flower, a faded flower. 
But it was done reluctantly.'* 
I wish I understood botany, for your sake, as 
I might send you some specimens of moss. 
But, alas ! I know nothing of that study. We- • 
shall be in town next week. We are going 
to the ball on the 20th of this month, so we- 
will be several times in Glasgow before that. 
Papa and mamma are not going to town next - 
Sunday, so of course you do not come to Bow. 
We shall not expect you. Bessie desires m* 
to remember her to you. 

The next was No. 5, of which this is the 
commencement : — 

My Dear Emile,— I think you will agree 
with me in what I intend proposing — viz., | 
that for the present the correspondence had 
better stop. I know your good feeling will " 
not take this unkind ; it is meant quite the • 
reverse By continuing to correspond, harm [ 
may arise; in discontinuing it nothing can 
be said. 

The letter marked No. 7 was objected to ' 
by the Bean of Faooltt as being only the • 
fragment of a letter apparently from the de- > 
ceased to the prisoner, and found in the de- 
ceased's lodgings After argument, the judge* : 
retired, and on returning; rejected the letter, 
aR being only of the nature of a memoran* ' 
dum, which might never have been used. 

No. 11 was read as follows : — 

Deabest Mibs PEBBy,~Many kind thanka 
for all your kindness to me. Emile will teU 
you I have bid him adieu. Papa would not 
give his consent, so I am in duty bound to 
obey him. Comfort dear Emile ; it is a heavy 
blow to us both. I had hoped some day to 
be happy with him, but, alas, it was not in- ' 
tended ; we were doomed to be disappointed. 
Tou have been a kind friend to him; oh^' 
continue so. I hope and trust he will prosper ' 
in the step he is about to take, and am glad . 
he is now leaving this country, for it would 
have caused me great pain to have met him. 
Think not my conduct wikind ; I have a kind 
father to please. Farewell, dear Miss Perry, 
and, with much love, believe me, yours sin- ' 
serely, MiMl. 

No. 18, addressed to M. L'Angelier at . 
Jersey ; postmark, '* September 4, *55" : — 
Monday, 3d. 

My Dearest EiiiLE— How I Ion-' to see 



yon. It looks an age since I bade } on adien. 
• Will you be able to come down the Sunday 
' after next. You will be in town by the 14th. 
I do not intend to say anything till I have 
seen you. I shall be guided by you entirely, 
and who could be a better guide to me than 
my intended husband? I hope you have 
given up all idea of going to Lima. I will 
never be allowed to go to liima with you ; so 
I fancy you shall want to get quit of your 
Himi. You can get plenty of appointments 
in Europe — any place in Europe. For my 
sake, do not go. . . . It will break my 
heart if yon go away. You know not how I 
love you, Emile. I live for you alone ; I 
«dore you. I never could love another as I 
do you. Oh ! dearest Emile, would I might 
clasp you now to my heart. Adieu for to- 
day. If I have time I shall write another 
note before I post this. If not I shall have 
a letter at the garden for you ; so dearest 
love and a fond embrace. Believe me your 
«ver-devoted and fond MiMi. 

No. 16 ; postmark, " 3d Dec, *65 ":-— 

Tuesday, two o'clock. 
Mt own Darlinq Husband,— I am afraid 
I may be too late to write you this evening ; 
so as all are out I shall do it now, my sweet 
-one. I did not expect the pleasure of seeing 
you last evening; of being fondled by you, 
dear, dear Emile. Our cook was ill and went 
to bed at ten. That was the reason' I could 
see you ; but I trust ere long to have a long 
Interview with you, sweet one of my soul, my 
love, my all, my own best beloved. I hope 
you slept well last evening and find yourself 
better to-day. I was at St Vincent Street to- 
day. B. and M. are gone to call for the 
fiouldsworths and some others. Never fear 
me ; I love you well, my own sweet darling 
Emile. Bo go to Edinburgh and visit the 
Xianes ; also, my sweet love, go to the ball 
jpyen to the ofQcers. I think you should con- 
sult Dr H'Farlane ; that is, go and see him. 
Get him to sound you — tell you what is wrong 
witii you. Ask him to prescribe for you, and 
if you have any love for your Mimi, follow bis 
advice. And oh I sweet love, do not try and 
doctor yourself ; but oh ! sweet love, .follow 
the M.D.'s advice. Be good for once, and I 
am sure you will be well. Is it not horrid 
cold weather! I did, my love,? so pity you 
atanding in the cold last night, but I 
could not get Janet to sleep, little stupid 
thing. This is a.horrid scroll, as I have been 
stopped twice with that bore visitors. My 
own sweet beloved, I can say nothing as to 
our marriage, as it is not certain when they 
may go from home — when I may|iR uncer- 
tain. My beloved, will we require to be mar- 
ried in Edinburgh, or will it do here ? You 
Imow I know notiiing of these things. I fear 
the banns in Glasgow ; there are so many peo- 
ple knowme. If I had any other name but 
Madeleine it might pass ; but it is not a very 
-common one. But we must manage in some 
way to be united ere we feave town. How 



kind of Mary to take any trouble with us. 
She must be a dear good creature. I would 
so like to visit her ; but no, I cannot ; I shall 
never, never forget the first visit I paid with 
)ny own beloved husband ; . my sweet dear 
Emile — ^you sweet dear darling. If ever 
again I show temper (which I hope to God I 
won't) don't mind — it is not with you X am 
cross. Sweet love* I adore you with my heart 
and soul: I must have a letter from you 
soon. I am engaged up till Friday night. 
Sweet pet will that be too soon for you to 
write. I have written a great many letters 
to-day. I am much behind in my cones- 
pondence. I do hope your finger is better — 
take care of it. When may we meet again — 
soon, I hope and trust. Sweet darling, you 
are kind to me, very kind and loving. I 
ought never in any way to vex or annoy you. 
My own my beloved Emile I wish to get this 
posted to-night, as I don't understand the 
post. I posted your Saturday note before 12, 
and you did not get it till Monday. We have 
had a great many letters go astray lately. I 
got a letter on Monday morning, written six 
weeks ago. Are these officers nice fellows T 
Why are they here? How is your mother 
and sister^ well, I hope, my own sweet. Bat, 
pet, I must stop, as they will be in shortly. 
If I do not post this to-night you shall have a 
P.S. Much, much love ; kisses tender ; long 
embraces — kisses, love. I nm thy own, thy 
ever fond, thy own dear loving wife — thy 

Mimi L'Anoelieb. 

No. 17; postmark, '' Helensburgh, April 
30, '58":— 

Tuesday, April 29, 1856. 

Mt owk, mt Beloybd "Ekilk, — I wrote 
you Sunday night for you to get my note ou 
your birthday (to-day), but I could not get it 
posted. Disappointment it was to me — but 
" better late than never.* My beloved, may 
you have many happy returns of this day . . . 
I wish we were more alone ; I wish I were 
with you alone — that would be true happiness. 
Dearest, I must see you ; it is fearful never to 
see you, but I am sure I don't know when I 
shall see you. P. has not been a night in 
town for some time, but the first night he is off 
I shall see you. We shall spend an hour of 
bliss. There shall be no risk— only 0. H. 
shall know. ... I have been reading 
Blackwood for this month. B. is a favourite 
publication of mine — in fact, I think it is the 
best-conducted monthly puUication. . . 
Only fancy, in turning out an old box yester- 
day, I got an old notebook three years old, 
and in going over it, many of the pages had 
the name L^Angelier on them. I did not 
think I had been so fond of my darling then. 
I put it in the fire, as there are many names 
in it I would not like to see beside yours, my 
own sweet darling husband. Now, this is a 
very long letter to-night. I must conclude 
witn a fond, fond Embrace, a sweet kiss. I 
wish it were to be given, not sent. . . • 
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No. 21 ; postmark cbtcd " May 3, '56." 

Jriday. 
Mt owsr, MT Bklovsd Bhux, — The 

bought' of aeeingf yoa so soon makes me feel 

happy and glad. Oh to hear yoo again speak 

to me, call me your wife, and tell me yoalore 

me. Can jou Wfmdev that I feel Imppy T I 
' shall be so happy to see yon. I camiol tdl 

how I long to see yon ; it looks snch an age 

since I saw you, ray own sweet pet. I am 

wen ; cold quite gcme. P. has been in bad 
' two days. If he should not feel weM and 

eome down on TuesdaQrit shatt^'maise no dM%- 
' renoe. Just you come, only dariing. I think 

if he is in the boat you should get out ikt 

Helensbuigh. Well beloTed, you sb^ eome 

ta the gate — you know ifr— and wait till I 

come. And then, oh hafypmess; won't I , , _- 

kiss you, my k>Te, my own beloved SmSe, my '^^ ^^® ^one it, that X caused you to pa^r 
husband dean* 1 I don't tiimk them is any ^^^ postage fi>n my sirapid cold latUz»; ft 



did trajy kive you with my souU I was 
happy; it was a pleasure to be with you. Ob, 
if we could have remained^ never more to 
have parted. But we must bofke the time 
shall come. J must have been verystufiid 
to you last mght, but ©vexything, goes out of 
my head when I see yoq, my darlings my 
love» I oflen think I must be very stupid in 
your eyes. You must bo, disappointed with 
me. I wonder you like me inthe least.; b»t 
I trust and pmy the day may come, when. y«u 
shall like me better. Beloved, we shall wait 
till vou ase quite ready. I shall see and 
speak to Jack on Sundav« I shall nonsider 
about telling mamnuL £ut I don't see any 
hope from her. I know her mind. Taui of 
course, cannot judgje of my 'paBents ; you 
know them not. I didxu}t know, or X should 



any 

risk. Wen, Tuesday, 6th May— the gate*^ 

' half-past ten : you understand, darling". X 

hope you are well, no odd. 1>ake oave of 

^yourself. I have nothing new>to tell yon. X 

ha^e been i«ther busy all this week. I shell 

e^cpect you to have a letter for me. l%e 

' weather is so fine I have been a gfeat deal out 

'this week, looking after out-door ammgis- 

-ments. X have got a new empIo3niieBt> the 

'* Hen Yard." 1 go there every morning. 

You casn ftincy me ^vei^ morning at 10- oc 

seeing the -hens being red, and feediiig my 

' donkey. I don't ge* en very fast with it ; I 



shall not occur again. Barling EmiJe, did X 
seem cold to you hwtnight? Barling;^.! low 
yon— you, my own EmIUu X love you witji 
my heact and aoul, . Am X not your wife ? 
Yes, X am. And vou. may rest assured, after 
what has passed, X cannot b© the wife oi any 
other but dear, dear Emile, Ko, now it would 
be a sin. X am sorry you are going to lose 
your kind friends the Sevwrights. T am so 
glad when you have kind friends, for then X 
know you can go there of an evening and be 
happy. X often often think of your long 

^. „ ...^ ,^ evening^ by yourself. What a happy day 

fear it ha» little affection ; do^ for it what X ^® M—^a marriage day must have been. I 
.shall it only appears to know me, and come to ^^® _?_^^' ^** ^ was not ours, but the 



' me when I call. My belo'vvd Bmile X feel so 
delighted at the idea of seeing you; 1 cannot 
write. I ' hope yovkwoH. ba able to tell me that 

r)u shall gi^m«rriadia^ptembev». Barjlng, 
kyve. yoQ. I sAM. xcmain ibr evertroe; As 
yott wy, we aie mt^. and wife ; so we ave, 
my pet.; wd^ahaH* I|teuiit» ever ncmain.sa. It 
shall beilMi kl<)pi«^ day of my Ufe. tibe day 
that usitM u$«eveitiaem to sepante, J tinwt 
and pray we lehaU £(« ewev remain happyand 
.loving, Botthena is naftar of that, we^ase 
. suse to do so^. love, ase wa net ? But X muBt 
stop, as P. vRishes m^ to gq and read the 
papers to hkn, it i» 11 e'c x^ht. So if X 
don't write nqr more fbigive om loim. Be- 
k>ved of my eou^ a ftmd embmoe, a de«r kips 
till.we meet; we shalX haara n»ore thaok one 
love, deaseat. Ftom thy ow^i, thye^eor da- 
voted and leiviag vr^ tibiae ^ ?vai^ 

Tue8dajy,lMi2fi>fia»t Icn o'eloek. 

No. 28 ; postmaift, •'Htieasbw^ t%/' 
' mouUi abd yesr luegible':— 

Wednesdiay movning^fiye o'clodt. 

Mt owk, ht bslovsd StmBASD^— I 
trvet to God you got home safe, and were not 
lonch the worse of being, out. Thank yoo, 
my love, fb« coming so w to. see your J&xd, 
Xt is truly a pleasure to see my Bnile. Be- 
loved, if we did yftong last i^itct, it was in 
the excitemntt Qf our love. Tes, belovec^ X 



^e shaS pass away, X dread ne^rt winter. 
Only fancy, belove^, us both in the same 
town and unable to write or see eaci other ; 
it breaka my heart to think of it. Why, be- 
loved, are we so unfortunate ? X ttankyou 
very much for your dear long letter. You 
are kind to me, iQve. X am sorry for your 
cold. Youweire not. Well huvt night; x saw 
you were not yourself. Beloved pet taj«e oa<e 
of it. When may we meet * (oh tbat blot) 
again. A long time ; is it not sad 1 J weep 
to think of it, to be separated thus ; if you 
were far away it would not be so bad,, but 
to, think you near me. X cannot see you 
when you come to Miss White's, aa you 
could • not be out ao late.. They cannot keep 
us from each other. No, that they nev^r 
shalL Bmile, beloved^ I have sometinws 
though1j„ Would you not like to go to Lima 
after we ate married i Would that not do ? 
Any place with you, pet. I did not bleed in 
the least last night, but I had a good deal of 
paip during tibe night. Tell me, pet, w^ie 
you angjry at me for allowing you to do what 
you did? Was it very bad of me? We 
ahould, I su|Fpos^ havewajyted tiU we we» 
MjaedT l^shan always remember last night. 
Will we not often tan^ of our ev^mif. meet- 
ihgs after we are mao^ t Why do you saj 
in your letter—'* If w^ are.not married t" I 
would not regret knowing you, Belove<l 
toEeyon a. doubt but that*WA,^aU \>9mM- 
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ried some day ? I ahaU write dear Mary soon. 
What would idle 6«^ if sh^i kuww w.« were w 
intimaibe ! She wduldlos^ aU her good opivioa 
of vfB hoUx, w^tM she oot? Myl^od love ^ 
^Qur dear sisters when you 'WQte. Xell ne the 
xuoneB! of j^onr aisters. They shaU be my 
asters some dav. X ahall love if the; ara like 
ibeiif dear brdfiner, my 'dear busbaiid. X knoiw 
you Qau have little confideBoe in me. But, 
desor/ 1 shall not Iftrt. I do not think it is 
l^t of tne. I should <asfy be pleasant to 
gentiemen. Ftee wl^ notie. xnrpet, in cou- 
venAition, Itat yeraiMlf. T sfaalllndeavour to 
^Astae you in ^ifs. Now, will' you tell me at 
Khe epd of the ilrtimmet if you have heard any- 
Hdng of me'ffirtlng.^ Nbw, just you see bo« 
«ood yow Wm bWI be. Pet, I see you 
gtnile Mid say^ " If she has a chance." Try 
amd tiKist me ; lore ine. B^oved, adieo. 
' Ko. 25, a letter bearing to be from the de- 
ceased tathe panel, was tnen offered, but ob- 
jected Up as having been, found in deoeased^s 
lod^gs, and there bemg no e^enee of it 
having been sent. 

Ko. 31; postmavV, <' Helensburgh^ UOi 
^ of . (Month and year iU^We,) 

monrow nigl^ bji thie tine I sltadl W m po9- 
seseioo <tf fovn deavle^^c»i I flMU kiss >it tad 
pneee it to aaar honem. HemiA^ fron yon le 
xpy gjDWlmt flkmaumy it ifr MKfc to aeeuig you 
foy e^eet lo^e. My io^i Saiile^ em jfou weHj 
daa^kififl^Weonl? This weajtberifreftewfli 
^. make Qua iiUit i« U<ac^>} W&Jiave bad aort 
d«A-.wetds(yi, biftil have iMid ttnei to rsgid 
and praeliee^ which is a eekafiMtltomet I am 
well. I amlonging.so tosee you, sweetpet, 
to kisG^ and pet you. Oh for the day when I 
could do so a^ any tixB9t I fear we shall spoil 
each etber when we. «re manied, i)Ke shall be 
^ loving and kind. We shall be so happy^ 
happy,, in our own little room, no ooae to «Br 
noy us, to disturb us. All to ourselves, we 
shaU 80 eiyoy lihatday. 
Ko S4was ii»m re^{-h. 

Friday nights 
BnbOvSBiy Dfi^BLT 'Baajosmo HiN9QBAirti^ 
Swivi £iliLE,^«-fio« I loi^ to call yma 
mine ; iATer m<na t» kttrayou. Wha* mnst 
ocew eve thAli takes plaoe^ Gad only knoKNMr ? 
I often leap sooie^ dond mfi;^ yet fA tsa ^mt 
l^tib, and nwr eur happinau ier aloogtinft. 
I tkaH im$at aaMUe you unfaapf xwss agaiBk 
;No> I «M noMkid!, emel^ nioving, but it 
«hadl vmwt be tefNAted. No, I am now a 
iwif^ A wile i* «^i«yi senae ef thftiNvdy -and it 
ie .my dvit^ to coqd wts^self . m sneb. Yes> 
latMbtiktxmms^ msM tia y«u> aind; I 
«Biii».]pBg«rafdhiliL Beet asmed X sfaaA 
be true-jsaid fisithM. whereDNr y<m ant, tea* 
llM*. My conalnitrifciDqgb*. «ksU U '^ w^ 
SnA^ wkaiA'fittVfiv^AWsyv leaoa^cowMil 
to ^enr leaving ii^.y^u. iMdk ik wiu cl^ffott 
Mck-^meaa dov^oiir Inaltb foad.;^ Y^mr 
itMten« WMdU^bvqtite eam^ forne. ]>Bii?i 
£» « pkaMtot«teq^. I ntknt yos to better 



your income for me; no, deaiest, I am qvilt 
content w^h the siqiq ypu named. Wh^n I 
first loved you I knew you yifWMfOfm. If^li, 
then>-I would ha eentent with yew lot^ hew- 
ever Uimble it nMght be. Yea^ vour hpsifl^ 
in whatever place, or whatever sind» would 
etut> me. If ^AU'Only saw me now— ^I am^aQ 
alone in my httle bedroom)-^you wouldnever 
niantion your home as being humble. T have 
a small room on the ground floor^very amaQ 
—so don*t.fancv I could, not put up in small 
rooms and with humble face. But if yoa 
think it would do you good— 4^ tour — go by 
all means £or six months or so. I trusti you 
will take care of yourself, and not forget yous 
Muni. Oh. how I love that name of Wmi ? 
You shall always call me by that name ; andU 
dearest Emile, if ever wo should have a 
daughter, I should like you to aUow me to 
call Mimi for ber father's sake. You Bke 
that name and I love it. You think I dan't 
confide. in you, sweet pet. It would I thoufiht 
annoy you if I were to tell you all my little 
trifies, you would sometimes think me 9t«i||id. 

As you ask me I s^aH bum your littt lettes. 

• It was my cold wbich prevented my going to 
AxMeltan. I don't kmtw when we may go 

now, perhape mot a« aB* I bave promised to 
go toc SMrlin^ to pay a vM^ in August: B. 
bad an ini^twIioB ta» go to Bdinburgb Oaatie 
aeiBt week. The m^iov knew I would net go, 
ao.did n»t invite me. X don't tbinfc sb^ wiH 
go; F. wont aOow bev by herself, and I wont 
^, M>^I think slie wiU have to stay at borne, 
wibksb is muob better, desi*^ you tblnk so. 
J«nie» gioe8.to ficttnbui^ to sdiool in August. 
I tbink be wtt go ftiraitray away frora home^ 
and every «tte> lnut P. will bave aB the blame 
if the boys are not what tiidy should be. J«eft 
is net near so nioe as b«^ was. I think I bavft 
lanmvered oA yoiBp queslkms. I was ill the 
beginning of Ibis week, se if I shooki bave the 
faa^bieBe to see you on Tuesday night I sbaH 
be <|«iite well. I tltink I feel better this week. 
I eanuot eat ; I bav« not taken any brealdaiit 
fbfjlBibout two mcntbs, not even a enp of teau 
■fotmng tin I get bsnoheon fit one o^docb. I 
dniH'diee]» miKb. I wonder, and so doea M., 
ifastn^ leeksiase in4^«baiiiged, but I look at 
wtHik as if i eat and lAipt weB. I don't tbitik 
i an ffny>Btottter> bntyoa ca& judge when yon 
next lie nae ; but I muBt go to bed as I f^ 
eokty so geed night Would te Oed It were te 
be by yonir akie^ I wecdd feri w«^ and happy 
tft«a. i think I eNMdd be wishing yon to love 
Me if I weve witb yen, but I don't soppose 
ym wonlfi.Nfbse me^ fot I knew ytm wffl 
fike te low yeur Mtm. AdSsu 9«reet lore, 
kagdpet^h«ibiMl»mo«nitfne Smile. jTam 
ilibM:ftireW^ tfery wtfe, thy cte«<et8d, thy trtm 
tr«s mtm Ir'AnwonaL 

aeed<«i|^t. Gw^blisi you. A4dM'p«k ieT«. 
ff' deae love yen. -eoidd wi9te tn% as I zfeigHt 
gitt'itonlbeiiiay.inotniiigf itwotfid be b^ 
iMtif yen eaiwd^ ««y. IftM WedkiMBday. Fare> 
T!HBk4mt hm^bMid' ef my ie«}, msy own dear 
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love, my pel;, toy fond Emile. A kms. A. 
fond embrace. G-ood night, a kias. 
• 1 o'c. morning. 

It having been proposed to read No. 25 the 
Lord Advocate remarked on the words^ " bum 
your last letter.'* • ' . 

The Dean of Faculty sud this letter bore 
the postmark of 27th June, and bore date 7th 
May. There seemed to be a good objection 
to the reception. The letter was not in its 
proper envelope, and no one could say that 
this letter was of any value in consequence of 
the mixing and confounding of the letters and 
envelopes. He objected therefore to its being 
received on the ground stated. 

The Lord Advocate replied to the Dean s 
objections. 

The Court retired for a few minutes, and 
on its return. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk said that the ma- 
jority of the Court were of opinion that this 
letter could not be received. The objection 
taken was good. 

Objection sustained. 

No. '87 ; postmark, "Helensburgh, 15th 
July 1856 :"— 

My Swset, Belovsd, and Dbabs0T Emile, 
— I shall begin and answer your dear long 
letter. In the first place, how are you ? Bet- 
ter I trust. You know I feel disappointed at 
our marriage not taking place in September. 
But, as it could not, why, then, I just made 
up my mind to be content, and trust that it 
may be ere long. We shall fix about that at 
our next meeting, which I hope wont be 
long. Emile, dear husband, how can 
you express such words — ^that you mar 
my amusements and that you sue a bore to 
me. Fie, fie, dear Emile, you must not say 
so again — you must not even think so — ^it is 
so very unkind of you. Why, I would be very 
unhappy if you were not near me. I did 
laugh at your pinning my little flower to your 
shi^. I always put your flowers into books, 
in the drawing-room, there I can go anc^ look 
at them at any time. Do not weep, darling, 
fond husband, it makes me sad to think you 
weep. Do not do it, darling ; a fond embrace 
and dear kiss to you, sweet and much beloved 
Emile. Our intimacy has not been criminal, 
as I am your wife before God — so it has been 
■ no sin our loving each other. No ; darling, 
fond Emile, I am your wife. I shall cease to 
be childish and thoughtless, I shall do all I 
ican to please you, and retain you truly, dear 
fond love, i ou know I have wished as much 
as you do to give you my likeness, but I have 
not had an opportunity. I promise to you 
you shall have it some day, [so that promise 
won't be broken. If I did not sign my name, 
it was for no reason. Unless it was to a 
stranger* I never do put $mith, only Made- 
leine. You shall,. dear love, have all your 
letters back. Emile, love, vou are wrong. 
If I did feel cool towanls you iA winter, I never 
^ave thought of love to tmy other* No otdier 



image lias ever filled my heart since I knew 
you. I might admire some people, but on my 
soul I never did love since I knew you, my 
own dear fond and ever beloved Emile. I am 
BO glad you go and take a walk on Sunday. 
I would rather you did so than go to church. 

No. 41; p<itmark, "July, 24," (year 
illegible):— 

Tuesday morning, July 24. 

Mt owsr Beloved Emile, — I hope and 
trust you arrived safe home on Monday. I 
did enjoy your kind visit on Sunday. It makes 
me feel in good spirits for a week after seeing 
you. Oh 1 I wish I could see you often, it 
would be such a comfort to both of us.. But 
I hope there is happiness in store for us yet* 
When we are married, it will be my constant 
endeavour to please you, and add to your com- 
fort. I sh^l ti7 to study you, and when you get 
a little out of temper, I shall try and pet you 
dearest, and kiss and fondle you. I was not 
astonished at your thinking me cool, for I 
resJly have been in fault. But it is my way. 
But I must change it to you. I shall try and 
be more affectionate for the future. You know 
I love you dearly. Ah ! Emile,- you possess 
my love. I could not love any other as I do 
you ; and believe me I shall ever remain true 
to you. I think a woman who can be untrue 
ought to be banished from society. It is a 
most heartless thing. After your disappoint- 
ment, dearest Emile, I wonder you would 
have had any confidence in another. But I feel 
that you have had confidence in me, or you 
would not love me as you do. I long for Uie 
day when we shall be always together. 

No. 43; postmark, "Helensburgh, July 
»58":— 

Saturday Night, eleven o'clock. 

Beloved and Dabling Husband, Deab 
Emile, — I have just received your letter. A 
thousand kind thanks for it. It is kind, and 
I shall love you more for writing me such a 
letter. Dearest, I do love you for telling 
me all you think of me. Emile, I am sorry 
you are ill. I trust to Grod you are better. For 
the love of Heaven take oare of yourself. 
Leave town for a day or two. I am as much 
your wife as if we had been married a year. 
You cannot, will not leave me, your wife. 
Oh, for pity's sake, do not go. I will do all 
you ask, only remain in this country. I shall 
keep all my promises. I shall not be thought- 
less and indifferent to you; On my soul I love 
you and adore you with the love of a wife. I 
will do anything — I will do all you mention 
in your letters, to please you, only do not 
leave me ot forsake me. I entreat of you, my 
husband — ^my fondly loved Emile — only stay 
and be my guide, my husband dear. Yoa 
are my all ; my only dear love. Have confi- 
dence in me, sweet pet^ Trust me, Heaves 
is my witness. I shall never prove untrue to 
you. I shall — I am your wife. No other 
shall I. ever marry. t promise I fidudl 
not go about the streets, . Emile^ more 
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Ihan you hawe said. W9 went t^bout too 
ttnich. I>shalliiotifa.iiboutm«(^. Btffeoiie 
thing you must promise me is this — th»t'if you 
4dxoaldftoeetme;«tiadiyliiiioiiiB. Street oi^ S. 
Street, you will not look on me crossly ; foiriifc 
idmofit madat meWeepKioithefltTedt k^t winter 
AMBeitmeft when /you haadiy looked at me. I 
idiall take ktsons in water eolouni. I'shaU-teU 
you in my 'next note wbat I intend^to atudy. 
It will rather amuse you. P. gave flie the 
<iog "Sambo" Skye Breed— " Pedro" the 
Ooachman got for me, BngUsh breed. .They 
had .their names when I got them. I am 
fiorryyou dii^ke melons sas ihey are- rather a 
favourite of mine. I hope dear pet Bmile 
^ou wUl get xuce lodgiligs^ I always thought 
ihe gardens were too far away from your 
•office. How nicely the 12s. would suit us at 
billhead. X hope we may meet soon. P. or 
M, .are not ,going from home. We intended 
io.post to Anrochar, so it would be no use 
j:our being in the boat. I shall not see you 
(till the nights are a little darker. 1 can trust 
iC. H., she will never tell about .our meetings. 
JShe. intends to be marriod in November. But 
«he may change her mind. Now, Smile, I 
43hadl keep all my promises I made to you. 
1 shall love and obey you ; i^iy duty as your 
wife is to do so. I shall do all you want me.; 
■trust me ; keep yourself easy. 'I know what 
4i^wait8 me ; if I do what you disapprove, off 
you- go. That shall always be in my mind. 
;Go, never more to return. The day that 
occurs I hope I may die. Yes, X shall never 
wish to look on the face of man again. You 
•would die in Africa; your death would be 
at my hands. God forbid ! Trust me, I 
love you ; yes, love you for myself alone. I 
•adore you with my heart and soul, il^mile, I 
£wear.to you I shall do. all you wish and ask 
ane. I love you more than life. I am thine 
— thine own Mimi L'Angelier. ^mile, you 
shall have all your lettert^ the first ' time we 
:|neet. It may cost me a sigh and a pang, 
1}ut you shall have th^m all. I wonder what 
you would do with one of my drawings ; a 
•stupid black-lookiog thing. Mitinock left this 
tnorning. Say nothing to him in passing. It 
Will only give him cause to say you did not 
behave in a gentlemanly manner. Bo not do 
dt. He said nothing to me out of place ; but 
"X was not a moment with him by myself. I 
<lid not wish to be alone with him. 

. .No. 47 ; postmark. "Hel^isbufgh,. August 
11, '56":— 

Wednesday afternoon. 
:BB10VBB Ain> BVSB !DKABiBinLB,*^All by 

jnysolf. So I shall wiite to you, my dear 
dMrsbaiid. Youtf] visit of last night is oyer. 
I longed for it.;; How fast it passed I Jt 
.^ked but a W minutes «»e»yoii)left me. 
xou did look cross at first, but, thank HeavQi, 
^ou 'looked ydurseif ete you leftn+^our old 
^noiioi Deav liemd. .finik, I .lone i^u ^mose 
90d indre. Smile, I k»ow you tiffl BQt;#) 
fitt away from me. I am your TOe. You 



oaittot =leave me fibv ever. Oould you^fB^uW- 
I'Spd&e in jest of your goiu^ last vafiik ftir J 
do not .think you will go very ftr «wiiy from 
me, (Bmile, your .wife. Wotdd you leave me 
to^endn^ days in misery? for I e«n aevsr 
■be 'the wife of Another aftst. .eurintimaoy. 
Bat, <eweetlov6, I cLondt •segket 'ib4kt-«Aever 
<Hd «Bd vdYtx shall. Smile, you nnrere not 
pleased ^because I wotld not 'let you rlove m0 
last night. .Your last visit you said, '* You 
would not do it again ^tiU we weie manyed." 

I said to myself «it the time 

No one hesxd you last night. N^t night it 
shall be. a different window, that one is /much 
too small. I must see you foefofeyou.go ibo 
Badgemore. I am so glad I haveyovur lettenb 
as they are sudh a pleasure to me. I -read 
and read them over and over agaan—rand I 
love them so. I hope you will correct the 
.person who told you of our having, been at 
the Tweedies & Baits. I have seen - Mr 
Bait in the shop-7when I was inwith pap$^^ 
but that is all. And I have heard M. swy 
she haSimet.Mrs Bait at parties, but that jfi 
aU. I njsver spoke to Miss Bait. I know 
her by sight, but that is all. James oaUed at 
the Tweedies while they were at Stone. I 
don't lik^ the faaujiy — there is no gxeatr respect 
attached to Mr T.'s name. As for Tweedie, 
junr., I don't know him even by siglit. S9, 
sweet love, y our may hear much that is fa^e , 
when you have heard bf two such simple 
things being wrong. I shall tell Jack some 
day you know Miss Dougall, the Dr's daughter 
in Elmbank Place. I remember long loi\g 
ago of seeing you meet that youjQg lady oppo- 
site to aunt's windows, whether by appoint- 
ment or not I cannot say. Aunt told me 
then you were engaged to her. I had a letter 
from aunt this morning in which she says she 
saw you — but you did net look well. Your 
hair is so long that it makes you look (now 
don't be angry) not near so .good looking. 
Are you cross at me for si^yii^ that. No, 
love, you are not. I must have a letter &om 
you very soon — 0io beginning of liie week, 
perhaps Wednesday, "Miss *Btuce, P.O., 
Bow." You shall tell me idl ydur arrange- 
ments. 

No. 49. 

Thursday evening. 

Mt own Dbab Bmils, — How must I thank 
you- for your kind 4ear letter ? Axjoept a fond 
embrtkce, and dear kisses, and assuraases^hat 
I love ydn as much as ever, and have never 
regretted (what lufs oeoorred. I forgive you 
firefly from my .hs«xit fwithfbt picture. Never 
do'the same thongagaio. I am better though 
I have still cold, ;it is my oough- that •annoys 
me. . I. do- wish X.<»nildget,'rid of that cough. 
I often feajT' ItiAS not a good: cough, it has 
been going andiositfngaU summer, hut I shaU 
.take gnat oasH> d[«Bir Itfre^ foe your sake. I hope 
you will get «way y do* you siot ^d the horror 
;Qf being^liged.to asl^ a matter's leave to go 
from home for a short time. I do wish you 
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wm your own master. Will you not try 
when in England to get some other ritnation 
irfth a lai^er inoome. I wisb you could get 
one out of Glaigow. You dislike Glasgow 
and so do I ; try and see wbat you can do 
while you are away. I cannot see you ere 
you go, forwUch I am sorry. You forget 
that my Utile sister is in my bedroom, and I 
oould not go out by the window or leave the 
house and she there. It is only when P. is 
away I can see yon, for then Janet sleeps 
with M. You see I cannot see you if you go 
•on Mondi^ ; don't write me again till I tell 
you* If you do not go, write me so as I may 

not write to Badgemore I did 

tell you at one time that I did not -like Min- 
•noob, but he was so pleasant that he quite' 
ridsed himself in my estimation. 

No. 51; postmark "Helensburgh, 29th 
September 1856":— 

Mt own jsvzu dsab ElfiLE,— I did not 
"write you on Saturday as C. H. was not at 
liome, so I could not get it posted. I hope, 
love, you are home and well,- quite well, and 
quite able to stand all the cold winds of winter. 
;I am quite well, quite free of cold. I don't 
think I can see yon this week ; but I think 
next Monday night I shall, as P. and M. are 
to be in Edinburgh, but my only thought is 
Janet, what I am to do with her. I shall have 
to wait till she is asleep, which may be near 
eleven o'clock ; but'you may be sure I shall do 
it as soon as I can. I expect great pleasure 
at seeing you. As a favour do not refer to 
what is past. I shall be kind and good, dear 
sweet love, my own, my best loved husband ; 
1 do love you very much . What cold weather 
we have had. Mr Minnoch has been here 
smce Friday ; he is most agreeable. I think 
we shall see him very often this winter. He 
says we shall, and P. being so fond of bim, I 
am sure he shall ask him in often. I hope to 
hear from you very soon. Will you, love, 
write me soon. You know how much I love 
to hear from you. Nothing gives me more 
pleasure, sweet love, my own, my dear Emile. 

No. 53 ; postmark* ' Helensburgh, Octo- 
,'ber,* (day and year illegible) : — 

Tuesday evening. 

Mt Dxab Emile,— The day is cold. I 
•hall not go out ; so I shall spend a little time 
in writing you. Our meeting last night was 
peculiar. Emile, you are not reasonable. I 
do not wonder at your not loving me as you 
onto did. Emile, I am not worthy of you. 
You dMerve a better wife tiian I. I see 
misery Mote me this winter. I would to 
God we w«re not to be so near the M's. You 
«haU hear all stories, and believe them. You 
wUl say I am indifforent because I shall not 
be able to see you much. I forgot to tell 
ybu last night that I shall not be able of an 
evening to let you in. My room is next to 
B., and on the same floor as the front door. 
1 shall never be able^ to spend the happr 
hours we did last winter. Our letters, I don^t 



see how I am able to do. M. will waiob 
every post. I intended' to speak to yon ef 
all Uiis last night, but we were so engaged 
otherwise. 

No. 55 ; postmark, ' Helensburgh, Oct. 
20,1856:*— 

• . . Do you knowl have taken a great 
dislike to 0. H. I shall try and do withool 
Iter aid in the winter. She has been with us 
four years, and I am tired of her ; but I w(m't 
show it to her so, dearest love. 

No. 57 ; postmark, * Glasgow, November,* 
(day and year illegible) :— 

Friday night, 12 o'clock. 

Mt own Dasliko, ht Beabbbt Emile, — 
I would have written you ere this, but as I 
did not intend to be out tiU Saturday I saw 
no use in writing. . . . Sweet love, I 
have thought more of you for this last fort'- 
night than ever I did, vou are my constant 
thought. Emile is ike only name ever on 
my li^s. A fond embrace sweet darling. 
Did you go to the concert t I did. Jack 
went, he came in, had ordered the cab, and 
brought me my gloves (he always does that 
when I am going out with him)', so I went 
with him and B. I looked at every one, but 
could not see my husband. Mr M. was there 
with his horrid old sister, but I only bowed 
to them. I have not seen any of them yet. 
I don't understand why P. has not asked 
him to dinner yet. Mr Kirk was ill with 
cold, and so he stayed at home with P. & M. 
I shall send you the likeness some night 
soon, perhaps next week, but you shall hav^ 
it. I shall send it to your lodging. Ther«» 
is rather a coolness with us and aunts thfs 
seasoii. We shall not see them much. We 
have only seen them once. Sweet love, yon 
should get those brown envelopes, they would 
not be so much seen as white ones put down 
into my window. You should just stoop 
down to tie your shoe and then slip it in. 
The back door is closed. M. keeps the key 
for fear our servant boy would go out of an 
evening. We have got blinds for our win- 
dows. ... I have been ordered by the 
doctor since I came to town to take a fearftil 
thing called " pease-meal. " Such a nasty 
thing I am to take at luncheon. I have 
not tasted breakfast for two months ; but 
I don't think I can take this meal. I shaH 
rather take cocoa. But, dearest love, fond 
embraces, much love and kisses from your 
devoted wife, your loying and affectionate 
wife, 

MiMi L'Angblixb. 
No. «1 ; posticnark, ' GUsgow, Nov. 18 ' :— 

First letter I have written in Blythswood 
Square House. Good night, my very swmI 
love; 

No. 68 ; postmark, ' Glasgow^ Nov. 21. 
'66:'— 

Mt VxbtDjbai^ Emile,— I do mH khe^^ 
where this may bo posted. Now, about waiv- 
ing, I wish yo\| to write me and give m»iiih 
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note on Tuesday evening next. , You will, ^ 
About eight o'clock come &nd put the letter 
down into the window — (just drop it in — I ' 
won't be there at the time) — the window next 
to Minnoch*8 close door. There are two win- 
dows together with white blinds. Don't be 
seen near the house on Sunday, as M. won't 
be at church, and she will watch. In your 
letter, dear love, tell me what night of the 
yieek. will be best for ^ou to leave the letter 
for me. If M. and P. were from home I would 
take you in very well at the front door, just 
the same way as I did in India Street, and I 
won't let a cfaanoe pass — I won't, sweet pet of 
of my sonl, my only best-loved darling. 

Now, yoQ understand me, Tuesday evening 
next, between seven and eight o'clock. Drop 
the note in between the hm on the street, 
and I shall take it in.. The window with 
white blind, next to Billy's door. 

No. 66; postmark, 'Glasgow, Nov. 80, 
*66* : — 

, . .1 was sorry I said anyt hing about 
Hary. It was not kind of me. She's your 
kind and true friend. It wau very bad of me, 
bnt I was vexed she said she would not write 
me. I thought she had taken some dislike to 
me, and woiidd not write me. She had writ- 
ten me all along, knowing M. did not know ; 
so I thought it peculiar she should drop writ- 
ing without some other excuse. 

No. 67 ; ' Glasgow, Dec. 5, '66' ;— 

Sweetest, Deabest Love, — If it is more 
tonvenient for you to drop in my note at six 
o'clock, do it ; it will suit me just as well. If 
not six, eight o'clock. Will you, darling, 
write me for Thursday first. If six o'clock, 
do it ; I shall look. If not at six o'clock, why 
I shall look at eight. I hope no one sees you ; 
and, darling, m&e no noise at the window. 
You mistake me. The snobs I spoke of do 
not know anything of me ; they see a light, 
and they fancy it may be the servants' room, 
and they may have some fun ; only you know 
I sleep down stairs. I never told any one, so 

don't knock again, my beloved 

I wept for hours aftdr I received your letter, 
and this day I have been sad — ^yes, very sad. 
My Emile, I love you, and you only. I have 
tried to assure you no other has a place in 
my heart. It was Minnooih that was at the 
concert with me. You see I would not hide 
that from you. Emife, he is P.'s friend, and 
I know he will have him at the house ; but 
need you mind that when I have told you I 
have no r^fard for him. It is <mly you, my 
Emile, that I love ; you should not mind pub- 
lio report. You krow I am your wife, and 
that we shall shortly be united : so it matters 
^t. I pxonused you I should be seen as 
little in pui»lic with him as I could. I have 
•voided him at all times. But I could not on 
Wednesday night ; so sweet love be reason- 
able. /Hove you, is hot that enough t 
No: 69, ' Glasgow, 8 Dec. 'Se* :— 
Mr DIABB6T LciV*; Ut oww Fohd Hub- 



band, Hj Sw^etEmil]!,— I cannot resist th« 
temptiatton of writing you a line thiff evening.' ^ 
Dear love, by this time you will have my ' 
parcel. I hope ere long you may have the 
original, which I know you will like bettelr 
than a glass likeness. Won't you, sweet love ! 
. . . Emile, I don't see when we are to 
have a chance. I don't know, but I rather 
think papa and mamma will go in to Edin- 
burgh with James in January, but I don't 
hear of them being from home in February. ' 
I. rather fear we shall have diffioulties to con- 
tend with ; but we must do our best. How ". 
am I to eet out of the house in the morning 
with my tiungs (which will be two large boxes, 
&c.), I don't know. I rather think they 
must go the night before ; and for that I would 
try and get the back door key. The banns give 
me great fnght ; I wish there was any way to 
get quit of them. What ntupid things they 
are t I don't see the use of them. 

No. 73 ; postmark, ' Glasgow, I7th , - 

1866:'— 

My own Beloved, my Dablino,— I am 
longing for Thursday to bring me your sweet, 
letter. . . . Beloved Emile, I don't see 
how we can.' M. is not going from home, aiid 
when P. is away Janet does' not sleep with 
M. She won't leave me, as I have a fire in 
my room, and M. has' nohe. Do you think, 
beloved, you could not see me some nights ' 
for a few moments at the door under the front 
door ; but perhaps it would not be safe. Some 
one might pass as you were coming in. W« 

had better not 

No. 76 ; postmark, ' Glasgow, Dec. 19, 
1866 :'— 

My Beloved, my Dablino,— Do you for 
a second think I could feel happy this even- 
ing, knowing you were in low spirits and that 
I am the cause ? Oh, why was I ever bom 
to annoy you, best and dearest of men t Do 
you not wish — Oh yes 1 full weU I know you ' 
often wish you had never known me. I ' 
thought I was doing all I could to please you. 
But no. When shall I ever be what ^oa' 
wish me to be t Never ! Never I EmUe^ 
will you never trust me — she who is to be 
your wife ? You wMl not believe me. You 
say you heard I took M. to the concert 
against his indinalion, and forced him to go^ ' 
I told yOu the right way when I wrote. But • 
from your st6,teinent in your letter of to-night - 
you did not believe my word . Emile,. I would 
not have done tins to you. Even now I would 
write and tell you. I would not believe everf 
idle report. No ; I would not. I would, - 
my beloved Emile^ believe my husband's 
word before any other. Hut you always 
liBten to reports about' me if they are bad. 
... Oh,.would to.God we could meet. 
I. would not nund Mamma; if Papa and 
Mamma are from home — the first time they ^ 
are, you shall be here. Yes, my love, I must [ 
see ybu, I must be pressed to your heart. ' 
. . . O yes, my beloyed, we must make « 
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bold effort. I shall do it with all my heart if 
you wilL I should so like to be your wife 
ere they leave town, end of March. Oh, these 
hoiand baxms. I will go to Edinburgh for 
twenty-one days, if tiiat will do« I am so 
afinud of Glasgow people telling Papa, and 
then there would be such a row. You see, 
darling, we would have a greater chance of 
making up if we were off than if he found it 
out before we were mairied. 
•No.ei ; ^podttnrk, •aUKgow, .28th J)eo4, 

V • . «. <No^, I ttnat i»ll you somethii^ 
yon <ttiay heto. I w»8 at tbe iheatre ; and 
peo^e, "May love, aay tell .you ihub M» was 
tberetoo. WeU, M, was theito, hat h^ did 
not ksKywof ^my going. ^Bj& >wm in the Giub 
BoK, <«id «I did not ieven/bow^to hibi. To- : 
di|y,'when £., Mamma, abd I weve wsJking, 
M. joined us, took ^ walk with us, and came 
iiome. fie^wasmost civil<and kind. Hejsent 
Janet such a lovely, flower to-night, to wear 
on-Mtfndayevenii^. -Now, I l»ve told. you 
this, sweet pet. I know you will be angry ; 
but I would rather bear your anger than that 
you should perhaps blame me for not telling 
you, as some one will be sure to infom you 
of me. . . . . , . . 

No, 85 ; diuted 'lEHday, 'Jan. 9 ;* pest- 
moxk, 'Glasgow, 10-Jan., 1^57 ':— 

It is pabt elema. o'clodt, 'and no letter from 
yOu, my own evfer dewr beloved husband. 
"Why this, fewwptene^ Ilihiflk I heard yotw 
stick this evening. Pray, do not make any 
sottnds whatever at «iy -tnadow. If it were 
possible, sweet one, would you not le&ve njy 
notes at si;s as at ten o'clock ? The moon is 
up, and it is light. I hqpe my own ever dear 
beloved one you feel better, and that you are 
in better spirits. Sweet dear Emile, 1 do 
truly and fondly love you with my heart and 
soul. But you I know think me oool and in- 
different. 

No. -87.; postHuuEk, ^Gla«gt)w, Xlth Jan. 
'57':— ^ ; 

Mt dwjr rl^&n Bblovxd Ehcls!,— J can- 
not teU ybu>how-dorry X was kst sight at not 
heariiig from^u* . . . If. you wetdd M»k 
it, mysweet'^bdoveftpet, we wouadhave time 
to kisB^eMlh &&er -atid a dear fond embrade ; 
alMi Chough, 9^et^«iie> it is only for a minute 
db tfMi «tt}t ithlifek&t ia>better thsHa not«mee1ai« 
afcttil! ... 
■'i^o. '8f9 ; postmark, 'Jan. 14, ^"867':— 

have ^tt^n Mary a note, aiid:you -shall have 
one too. . V . 

' No. 91 ; postmark, '^GlaBjflfow, Jan. 1-B, 
1857':-^ 

Jhfiday, 'ihi'ee o'dofiiik, afternoon. 

,.MyvbrtD*^kEmilb,*-1 ought ere tliia 
to haye written yoiu I hope. your hand is 
better. l)o take care of it my own sweet peti, 
t|^ and -soon get well. Well, my ^ei^r Emile. 
you did look cross hi your iMimi the othei: day. 



Why, my pet, you dannot expect that I «m 
never to go <wi St. V. St. Sometimes I muat^ , 
It is not quite fair of you. I have kept off tiiai • 
street so well this winter, «ad yet W^enyou 
meet me, and the first time you have bowed . 
to me this season, that you should have looked • 
so cross., When I saw yoi^ my Uttle pet, 
coming, I felt frightened -even -to bow ^to yeu. 
No..83^;,pwftiBarkb * Gtesgow, IS^hJaa. 

DEABBair EtOMi-^-My «weet bekyred 1 
could not ^t^his.posteaffdr yo« tONfeiy ; ]av% 
I^qpe.yoti.are'WeU. -I did n«ttritep;aill:niglib 
thinking of ^b^ own :|»6t. 0. w«ot te^Govaa i 
with M., and wOifen I got home:! was beking 
so ill M. made rae^gD^and'take^a^wi^ to ^' 
aatne oolout, «o B., rPaltiflon,'aftd I, ijook a 
: long walk on-thei^Dumbarton-BiDttd. When I . 
told you, love, to^Writetntifor td-night, I foxgot 
I am to be out. We go to Tuyloi's, Patk 
Terrace. He is the banker ; you will know: ' 
him. And as we go at nine o'clock, your 
letter will not be there, but I shall tdll 0. EC. 
to take it in. Dearest Emile, ^all tiiis-day I ' 
have wished for you one moment ^to kasft yon ; 
to lay my head on your breast wo«fid»make 
me happy. I think I shaU see you on T4iure- 
day night. I ihink P. is not at hoa!kie ; but 
you shall hear. Adieu,, any loted oa^ my 
husband. My own little pet. Adieu. God 
bless you, I am your wife. Your>own, 

Miui X^Anoslibb. 
^No. 95; postmari&, ^Glasgow, 2l8t Jan.. 
1-867': — 

Mt Dbabkst Emile,— I hope you are weii. 
Why -no letter, pet, on MondflJjr 'night, it Waa- 
such a disappointment • to. your M!mi» I can- 
not see you on Thursday as I had hoped. 
Jack is out at a party -and thie boy will sit Up 
for him, so I cannot see yoti. A better ohonee 
may soon oocur my dear pet. I c^uOl write 
you a letter soon, I have .not time at present 
I won't write to-night I am so tired. I have 
Act got home tin after two o'clock fbrthe-kat 
two nights. If you ean I ^hall look for a 
note on Triday at eight or i»n o'ek>ok, wot six. 
Much more love, fond kisses, a tender em- 
brace. ^I am for ever yours devotedly, 

MiMI. 

No. 97 ; pofttmaife, < Gia^B|Dw ^d -JAmiaXrv' 
1^7':— 

Mt Bbab BMia[iB,v_l >wms "so veiy xjotty 
that I eould not see ydu to-night. 'I hftd te- 
pected an bow's chat with you.; bat we'nwtft 
just hqpe hn: better the >next' time, i iht^ 
you are well. le •ydur 'hand ;qmte»beltet"«y 
dtearpet? - . . lamnpeildi'much love-^dUfv 
ever your own /dear ^sweeft^Bfctle p*t^wiie,70«r' 
o^im.fondMimaL'AngeK«r. ^ . . Emile, 
iQy own beloved, lyou have jttst ]«ft me. iih, 
sweet datli«ig, at this moment my heart «rifl-- 
soul bams wiOi fovefor tfaBe,fmy.h«abaiid, 
my own sweet ofte. «mile','Wh«<?^'would i^ 
not givd^at this momeBMobe.yo«)r fond i«9& ? 
MjT night dress was on^l^eiiyon tti/rv^ ; 
would to (Skd you had been in the same attire. 



We would be happy. Ei»ile, I adoije you. I 
love you with noy heart and soul. I, do vex 
au^d annoy you> \mb oh, sweet love, I. dii 
fbndly, truly love ypu with ijay soul; to be 
your wife, your own sweejb-wife. T never felt 
80 restless and unhappy as 1 have done fdr 
some- tixue past.. - I would do az^ythmg to 
keep sad thoughts from my mind ; but 
in whatever place some things make me 
feel sad. A dark spot is in the f\iture. 
What can it be? • Oh, God keep it from ns. 
Oh may we be happy; Bear dajrling pray 
for our happiness. I" weep now, Emile, to 
think of our fate. If we could only get mar- 
ried, and all would be well. But alas, alas, 
I see no chance, no chance of happiness for 
me. I must speak with you. Yes, I must 
agaip be pressed to your loying bosom^ be 
kMsed by you my only love my dearest; daih 
Kng husband. Why were we fated to be so 
unhappy ? Why were we made to be kept 
separate?' My heart i& too foil to write mone. 
Oh, pardon, forgive me. If you are able,, I 
need. not say it will give me pleasure to he^ 
from you to-morrow night. If at ten o'clock, 
don't wMt to see me, as Janet may not^ be 
asleep, and I will have to wait till she sli^eps 
to take it in« Make no noise. Adieu, fa4:e- 
weU ! my own belOved> my darling, my own 
Smile. Good ni^i, best beJoved. Adieu, 
I am yo.ur ever true and' devotejd' Minn I*.' Ajf - 
asLisQ. . . I don't- see the least cbdjioe 
for us, my de!»r love. Ml is not we{L enough 
to go from home, aad, my disar little sweet 
pet, I doo't see we could manage in' Edin- 
burgh, because t could not leave a friend's 
house without their knowing it, so,, sweet 
pet, it must at present be put off tlU a better 
time, I see no chance befojc^ March. But 
rest assiured, my dear love, EmiTe, if I se^ apy 
(fiance I^shaU let- you know of it. 

No. lOX; pc»ti»arlj^ 'Glasgow, ^ob^-^ 
18^7:'— 

^ I^ folt tiiily DatouMli^ to h4ive> my Iwibtfter 
returned to met; but it wM. be the la^t joa 
shall hare,, an of^pactunity of' reti^sung m»» 
When you 9<^ not p]«asft(^ wi^ th^: leiterss I 
send yo^l» th^»i our conres^mlf sue. shall be at 
an end ; aodas-th^VQ i« coQleesft osi both sides, 
QUK engag^ent hikA bAttar h^ bffek$». Xhl? 
.«Ay ast^H yo».» but. you hum^ aftore. thMi 
onoe retuagpf!^ me my. lett^cE^ a9d my miwl 
was ma4« vup that H. should uot.st«pd< tbA.sftme 
thjoig 9gaiih Axid you a]«o aooioyed m^iwmii 
OA Sattindayjtby your cooeduoi^ io^ aomisii^'^o 
BMrmd; altogeiher^i X think, <m^f^i to. qqaI- 
oeae a«d lodineNawe (jQjothiog! else), thiub we 
had.bQ4tterj.f0rthe ii^ixe% oami^v onrselTses 
^^araRg^erfik l. tm^t to youff' hpnouir aa agea- 
tffimwD, that yen wiU not: zf veal anytiiiiig that 
qoay l^Mna, p%m«d between u^h X 8h»U feel 
obliged by your bringing me my^ hi^ta and 
likeness on Thursday evenixig at seven. Be 
at j^ same gate, and C. H; wHl~ take the 
parcel fitom you. On Friday night I shaU 
send you all your lett!ers> likeness, &c. I 



tinist that .you may yet be happy^ and get one 
more worthy of you than.!. On Thursday at 
seven o'clock. — I am, &c., 

W: 

You may be astonished at thi» sudden 
change, but f&r some tiuie back you must haye 
noticed a coolness in my not^. My love fxjr 
you has ceased, apd that is why I was cool. 
I did once love you truly and fondly, but for 
some time back 1 hate lost much of that loye. 
There is no other reason for my conduct, and 
I think it but fab? to let you know iSii^. I 
might have gone on, and become your wife, 
but I could not have loved you as I ought. 
My conduct you will condemn, but I dW at 
one time loVe you with heart and soul. It 
has cost me much to tell you this — sleepleas 
nights — but it wasnecessaiy you should know. 
If you. remain in Glasgow, or go away,, I hope 
you may succeed in all' your endeavours. T. 
know you will neyer injure the character of 
one you so fondly loved. No, Emile, I know 
you have honour, and aee a ^^ttteman . What 
has passed you will' not mentaon. I know 
mhen. 1 ask you that yoor^i comply. -<-Adieu. 

No. 103; postmark', 'Glasgow, 9th I^b., 
'67':— 

I attiUmte ^ to yovr havhig cold that I had 
np aiisvwc to my laat. noto». On Thiu»day 
evenmg^ yau w«re,. I suppoie^ a^d of;" tjiie 
night ain X fea« your cold is i»ot bet^, I 
.agaiik apiKiint. Thursday night forst, same 
I^Msey. Bttmt gate, smreo: o'cloek^-^ML If 
jxm OWL briag, me thej paiwel. on. Thursdny, 
please wr^ a. note^ saymg when yoii: shall 
briag it,, and ad^aa it. to C« M* ^kod it. by 
post.. 

No. tOS ; postmafki «Glaw[o^ lOth •<-*—< 

Monday night. 
Bft£ll<B^ — -I.'have just had your note,. Emilfe, 
for the love you once had for me do nothing 
tiU I see you. For God's sake do I^oi^^brittg 
your once lloved Mlmi tQ an open shixme. 
Biuile, I have deceived you. T hi>^ve de- 
ceived my mother. Grod ImQws she did not 
boast of anything I had' said of you, for the 
poor wouvaa thought I had broken off* witii 
you last winter. I deceived you by telling 
you she stiU knew- of our engagement. She 
did not. This T now confe8s> and as for 
wishing for an engagement with another, I 
do not fancy she ever thought of it. Emke, 
write to no one — to papa or any othet, ^ O I 
do not tall I see you on Wednesday night. 
Beat the Hamiltpna' at twelve, and I shall 
open my shutter, and then you come to ^e 
area gate, and I shall ^ee you. It would 
break my mother's heart. Oh, Emile> be not 
harsh to m©- I am the. most guilty miser- 
able wretdi. on the fkce of the eaiih. Etaile, 
do not dri've me to dealSi. When I' eeaped 
to love you, believe me it wasnot^ to love 
another. I am free from aH engag^ement' at 
present, Etmle, for God'§ sake db not* sei^d 
my letters -to papa; it wiH be an open ru^- 
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tore. I will leave the houBe. I will dia. 
Bmile, do nothing till I see you. One word 
to4norrow night at my window to tell me or 
I shall go mad. Smile, you did love me. I 
did fondly, truly, love you too. . Ob, dear 
. Xbmile, be not bo harsh to me. Will you not ? 
But I cannot a<»k forgiveness — I am too guilty 
far that. I have deceived. It was love for 
you at the time made me say mamma knew 
of our engagement. To-morrow one . word, 
and on Wednesday we meet. I would not 
again ask you to love me, for I knew yon 
oould not.. But, oh, Emile, do not make me 
go mad. I will tell you that only myself and 
-0. H. knew of my engagemeut to you. 
i Mamma did not Imow since last winter. 
Pray for me — for a guilty wretch — but do 
.notmng. Oh, £mile, do nothing. Ten 
o'clock to-morrow night — one line for the 
love of Grod. f 

Tuesday morning. 

I am ill. God knows what I hare suffered. 
- My punishment is more than I can bear. Do 
nothing till I see you. For the love of hea- 
ven do nothing. I am mad. I am iU. 

No. 107. 

Tuesday evening, twelve o'clock. 
. Emils, — I have this night received your 
mote. Ob, it is kind of you to write me. 
Emile, no one can know the intense agony of 
tnind I have suffered last night and to-day. 
Emile, my father's wrath would kill me — ^you 
little know his temper. Emile, for the love you 
once had for me, do not denounce me to my 
P. Emile, if he should read* my letters to 
you he wiU put me from him— he will hate 
• me as a guilty wretch. I loved you, and 
wrote to you in roy first ardent love — ^it was 
with my deepest love I loved you. It was 
for your love I adored you. I put on paper 
what I should not. I was free because I 
loved you with my heart. If he or any 
other one saw those fond letters to you, what 
would not be said of me. On my bended 
knees I write you, and ask you, as you hope 
for merey at the Judgment Day, do not in- 
form on me — do not make me a public shame. 
Emile, my love has been one of bitter disap- 
pointment. You, and only you, can make 
the rest of my life peaceful. My own con« 
science will be a punishment that I shall 
carry to my grave. I have deceived the best 
of men. You may forgive me, but God never 
will. For God's love, forgive me, and betray 
me not. For the love you once had to me do 
not bring down my father's wrath on me. It 
will kill my mother (who is not well). It will 
for ever cause me bitter unhappiness. I am 
humble before you, and crave your mercy. 
. You can give me foigiveness, and you, oh you 
only^ can make me happy for the rest of my 
life. I would not ask you to love me, or ever 
make me your wife. I am too guilty for that. 
I have deceived and told you too many false- 
.hopds for you ever to respect me. But, oh ! 
will you not keep my secret from the world \ 



Oh ! will you not, for Christ's sake, denounce 
me ? I shall be undone. I shall be ruined. 
Who would trust me ! Shame will be my lot. 
Despise me, hate me, but make me not the 
pubUc scandal. Forget me forever. Blot 
out all remembrance of me. I have .... 
you ill. I did love you, and it was my sours 
ambition to be your wife. I asked you to tell 
me my faults. You did so, and it made me 
cool towards you gradually. When you have 
found fault with me I have cooled. It was 
not love for another, for there is no one I Idve. 
My love has all been given to you. My heart 
is empty, cold ; I am unloved, I am despised. 
I told you I had ceased to love you — it was 
true. I did not love you as I did ; but, oh ! till 
within the time of our coming to town, I loved 
you fondly. I longed to be your wife. I had 
fixed February. I longed for it. The time 
I could not leave my father's house. I grew 
discontented ; then I ceased to love you. Oh, 
Emile, this is indeed the true statement. 
Now you can know my state of mind. EmUe, 
I have suffered much for you. I lost 
much of my father's confidence since 
that September ; and my mother has never 
been the same to me. No, she has never 
given me the same kind look. For the sake 
of my mother, her who gave me life, spare 
me from shame. Oh, Emile, will you, in 
God's name, hear my prayer ? I ask God to 
forgive me. I have prayed that he might put 
in your heart to spare me firom shame. Never, 
never, while I live can I be happy. No, no, 
I shall always have the thought I deceived 
you. I am guilty ; it will be a punishment I 
shall bear to the day of my death. I am 
humbled thus to crave your pardon. But I 
dare not. While I have breath I shall ever 
think of you as my best friend, if you will 
only keep this between ourselves. I blush to 
ask you. Yet, Emile, will you not grant me 
this my last favour ? — if you will never reveal 
what has passed. Oh, for God's sake, for the 
love of Heaven, hear me. I grow mad. I 
have been ill, very ill, all day. I have bad 
what has given me a false spirit. I had re- 
source to what I should not have taken, but 
my brain is on fire. I feel as if death would 
indeed be sweet. Denounce me not. Emile, 
Emile, think of our once happy days. Par- 
don me if you can ; pray for me as the most 
wretched, guilty, miserable creature on the 
earth. I could stand anything but my 
father's hot displeasure. Emile, you will not 
cause my death. If he is to get your letters 
I cannot see him any more ; and my poor 
mother, I will nevermore kiss her. It would 
be a shame to them all. Emile, will you not 
spare me this f Hate me, despise me, but do 
not expose me. I cannot write more. I am 
toe ill to night. 

P.S. — I cannot get to the back stair. I 
never could see the ... to it. I will 
take you within in the door. The area-gate 
yyiU be o;>en. I shall see you from my win- 
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daw fti tw«lve o^dock. I will wait till one 
o'olook. 

Ko. lOd ; postmaik, 'Glasgow, U Feb., 
1^7':— 

Saturday. 
Mt Beab Ekilb,— I have got my finger 
cut, and cannot write, so dear, I wish you 
would excuse me. I was glad to see you 
looking so well yesterday. I hope to see you 
very soon. Write me for Thursday, and then 
I shall tell you when I can see you. I want, 
the first time we meet, that you will bring 
me all my cool letters back — the last four I 
have written — ^and I will fjive you others in 
their place. Bring them all to me. Excuse 
me more just now. It hurts me to write ; so, 
with kindest and dearest love, ever beUeve 
yours with love and affection. M. 

No. 111. 

Bbjlbbsi Swkbt, — Emile, I am so sorry 
to hear you are iU. I hope to God you will 
■eon be better. Take oare of yourself. Do 
not go to the office this week, just stay at 
home till Monday. Sweet love, it will please 
me to hear yooi are well. I have not felt 
Tory well these two last days — sick and head- 
ache. Every one is complaining : it must be 
something in the air. I cannot see you on 
Friday, as M. is not away, but I tlnnk on 
Sunday P. will be away, and I might see you, 
I think, but I will let you know. I shall not 
be at home on Saturday, but I shall say, 
■weet love, and give you even if it should be 
» word. I cannot pass your windows, or I 
would, as yon ask me to do it. Do m>t oome 
and walk about, and become ill again. You 
did look bad on Sunday night and Monday 
morning. I think you got sick with walking 
home so late, and the long want of food, so 
the next time we meet, I shoU make you eat 
» loaf of bread before you go out. I am.long< 
ing to meet again, sweet love. We shall be 
«o happy. I have a bad pen— excuse this 
■aeroli-^and B. is near me. I cannot write 
at night now. My hand aches so, and I am 
looking so bad that I oonnot sit up as I used 
to do ; but I am taking some stuff to bring 
back the colour. I shall see you soon again. 
Put up with short notes for a little while. 
When I feel stronger you riiall have long 
ones. Adieu, my love, my pet, my sweet 
Emile. A fond, dear, tender love, and sweet 
embraoe. Ever, with love, yours, MiHi. 

No. 113; postmark, 'GUsgow, Feb. 27, 
1867':— 

Mt Dbab, Swbet Emile, -rl cannot see 
you this week, and I can fix no time to meet 
with you. I do hope you are better. Keep 
well, and take care of yourself. I saw you 
at your window, I am better, but have got 
a bod cold. I shall write you, sweet^ one, in 
the beginning of the week. I hope we -may 
meet soom We go^ I think, to Stiriingshi^, 
about the 10th March, for a fortnight. Ex- 
cuse this short note, sweet love. With much 



fond tender love and kiiiee ; aad believe ^me 
to be yours, with Ipve, Mua. 

No. 115; postmark, 'Glasgow, 3d M)ardk> 
1857':— 

Mt DsiBin EmiiiB, — ^I hope by this time 
you are quite well^ and aUe to be out I 
saw you at your window, but I could not 
tell how you look^ — ^well, I hope. I ain* 
very well. I was in Edinburgh on Sa- 
turday to be at a lunoheon of forty at the 
Castle. It was a most charming day, and we . 
enjoyed our trip very muoh. On Friday we 
go to Stirling for a fortnight. I am so sorry, 
my dearest pet, I cannot see you ere vre go — 
but I . cannot. Will you, sweet one, write • 
me for Thursday, eight o'doek, and I shall 
get it before two o'clock, which will be a 
comfort to me, as I shall not hear from you 
till I come home again. I will write yon ; 
but, sweet pet, it may only be once a- week, 
as I have so many friends in that quarter. 
B. is not going till next week ; -M., P., X., ■ 
and I, on Friday. B. goes to the ball next t 
week. I nm going to a ball in Edinbuiigh tha ^ 
end of next week, so cannot go to both, andv> 
I would rather go to the one in Edinburgh. 1 *; 
have not seen you all this week — ^have you '. 
been passing ? What nasty weather we have 1 
have had. I shall see you very soon, when > 
I get home again, and we shall be very hapigr, 
won't we, sweet one 1 as much so as the last ' 
time — will we, my pet! I hope you' f^l. 
well. I have no news to give you. ' I am 
very well ; and I think the next timo we meet * 
you will think I look better than I did ^the 
last time. You won't have a letter from me 
this Saturday, as I shall be off; but I shall 
write the {beginning of the week. Write me • 
for Thursday, sweet love ; and, with kind. > 
love, ever beUeve me to be yours, wi^h Jpyft.^ 
and affection, M)Mi. 

No. 117 ; postmark; ' Glasgow, 4th Mfkfph'^ 
1857':— 

. Djsabebt Emile, — I have just time to 
write you a li^te. I could not come tr*..tb^/ 
window, as.B., aAd M. were there, but J^aMw 
you. if 35qu would take my advice, jqvl' 
would go. to tjie South of England for teat 
days ; it would do you much good.. . In '&ipt» r 
sweet pet, it would make you feel:quil(e w0U» 
Do try and dp this. You will .please r^Jby* 
getting strong and well again. ; J hppe .y9» 
won't go to B. of Allan,: as P.' and, M. would, 
say it was I brought you thece, and it woold/^ 
make me to feel very unhappy. Stirling ypu 
need not go to, as it is a nasty, dirty, UttU») 
town. Go to the Isle of Wight. laiioL^si-: 
ceedingly sorry, love, that I cannot see. you 
ere I go. It is impossible, but the fii^t thing . 
I do on my return will be to ^ee. yqu,. swee^/ 
love. I must stop, as it is p^st, time., . So 
adieu with love and kisses, and much love* . 
I am, with love and affection, ever yours.. 

. ^ MiMi. ■ 
,1^6, 119 was objepted to by the Dsitf, hfiag 
only a copy taken by a press->and was reserved. 
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No. 121 :— . 

Mt BsAii'Swxav Fbit,^*-^ am so sony ym- 
shooM^be so vexed. Biktve nothing, swee^ 
QB^i m ItoH/ TsoftnysQlf^.. JJb^ if a> rapoit I 
axn. sorry about, but it has been six monlhsL 
spoken of. Xhm i» cdk of tiia;8Bne kind 
about B. BeliMft notkuxig till I tell yon,. 
swaet : ose* of> my heart.. I loTBt you^. and yon 
only. Mias A. only supfMMed^ M« never- 
toldher« But we; have. found out that Mis^ 
A. is very goodat'Tnalmng. up stodes. Miss 
A. asked, me if it was 111. gaiw ma the trinket, 
you saw,. and I told her no« My sweet love, 
I love you, and caly wish you wei» better. 
We'8haUbehoineabQuttb»17t^ so I diaU 
see you about that tixno; T wi8h> love, you 
could manage .to lemain. in towai till we come 
boms, as I ktiow:'it.wiU be a grand row with 
me if you ase seen thsrew Could you, . sweet. 
lov«, not. wait, for my 8ake>. till we come 
home ? You might go the 20th ov so. . I 
woidd be so pleased > with you if you can dio 
ihia to please me^ my own deaf husband. I; 
shall be veiy glad to meet, yon a^un^ aiid 
have as happy a«m6eting< as the last. I have 
quairelled with>0. H; just now, so camiot seo 
you to-night. I idiall wnie yon to-night. 
Neitiier M. noD hie sisters go with us. Oidy 
M., B., J.^ and I go to-monrow, P. on 
Saturday mght. I have only been in M.'s 
house onci^.and tiiat was this week^ and I 
was sent a message because M. could not go 
herself. I wiil tell and answer you all ques^ 
tions when. we. meet. Adieu, dearest love of' 
my soul> with fond and tender embraoes* 
Svear believe me, with lovei and kisses, youi^ 
own fond, deio^ and lovitiig ( jUMiMi. 

The Lob© Ai>vooath argued that No 119 
should be read, becmiee it was proved by its 
contents, tiken in eonneotion with Nos. 117 
a&dl2f. ; 

The Court then rose for consuladon, and on 
ih«r return, Ijosd IvoBt stat^ attseme length 
the grounds on which he held the letter to be 
receivable — although tho' jury must judge 
whether or net the letter was aetualty l«oeiVed. 

Lord HijnDT6H>B concurred- vrith Lord 
Ivory. £le regarded the document as infti- 
mately covmeoted with othe]^ doeuments al^ 
reAdy read. It was a-full and cos^ete^etter j 
having a^dat^ and H s^nature* It had beexi 
copied 1^ a' copying presB^ and^theref^xra he 
utfeired its despatiih; while- its receipt waa. 
pro^ l^ tli»faot that hft- a subsetquentlettor' 
various quasttoi^ asked in it were repHbd tov 

ThdLoHD JuBrjIO'ClAllK difli»ed ft&ta the 
other judges,. beoanse theve was-na. sepaente 
and mdependeni proof tikat the dteument had' 
been deepatohed <n> received by tile prisoner ; 
but he regained it as of littlb Importance 
whethex it went to the jury or not, as the 
points- veSexmA to in itwcEre covered by Ho. 
121. 

Nov xm 

Glasgow, March 5th, 1857. 



deed, ver^r vexed that thjB answer I received 
yesterAsy-io mine' o^ Taesiihy to • ydn slibtilli^ 
prevent me from sending you the- kliidP 
letter I hadr.xsBBd^.fbr.yDcu Ypu miist not 
blame me for this ; but* really, your eold/.iitri 
difFereQt/.and reserved notes, so short, with- 
out a particle of love in them.(esf)ecii4]^ alter 
pledging your word you. were to write me 
kindly for those, letters. you asked. m^ to de- 
stroy), and the manner you evaded answering 
the questions I put to*you in my last, with 
the reports I hear, fuUy convince me,.Miiai,, 
that thei*e is foundation In your maniage with 
aijother. Besides, the way you put off. ouir 
union till Septemb^, without a just reaspn,, 
is very suspicious, x dp not think, Mimi, dew,*, 
that Hiss Anderson woujd say , your motheir 
told her things she had not ; and reaU}";, t 
could never believe Mr Houldsworth woulii 
be guilty of telling a falsehood for mere talk- 
ing. No, Mimi, there is foundation fer' all 
tins. You often go to Mr M..'s hoiney and 
Qommon sense wo»U lead any one to beJieire^ 
thnt if you/were' notxA the footing. sapoBtsc 
say yon am^ you woidii avoid going 'Ueavjaa^r , 
of Ms MendS; I know- he goes, with you, oeotFi 
least meets- you iti Stiidingshire* Muni, dfeaicy 
fdace yomrself in my position, and tett' me^ 
am I wrong in. beUeving • w^t/ X hear. L- 
was happy the' last time w& metwjnes^ 
vnvy happy. J- was Sorgetting ajl- tho< 
pasty but now it is again beginning. MSia^ 
1. insist on having- an explicit answer tot tii« 
questions, you evaded in my last.. If' yow 
evade answering: them Hoa time^ I must tvyi' 
Bom»' other means of earning to the truth. If- 
mxt answered in a satisfactory manner, yfii» 
must not ex^eot LshaJil again wiite yon^pexH 
sonally, qd meet f you whi^ you rd;um homeu 
I do notwiai»yoii to answer this at randeai>^ 
I shaU waitfixp abday or so if you reqvdre. itu 
I know you cannot write me from. Stiriin^o^ 
shwe^aatbe time you^ haveJo write me aiet-» 
ter is occupied in cbing so to others. ^Qlemi^ 
was a time you -^oidd have found plenty ol^ 
^ time. Answer me this^ Mimt-^\iQiogave.yo»> 
' tW trinket youc showed me ? is ittmeitwast 
Mr Minnooh'?. And is- it Ivua tha(tv you. aimr. 
dliectfy or iDdireoti.y engaged to Mir IMtoiochv 
or>to any OBO'^ebe' but. me ? These qecstimHiu 
Lmustknow. ^Bbe deotor say»Imvs<)goitOR 
the Bi^ge of .Mian., I oMinet tnvel M9r 
miles to the Xsle of Wight/ and SOft baski 
What is your objeet in wishing me soverf:! 
much to go sooth 1> I may not. go. te,.ti»i> 
3t2dge: of Aahm till- W^huMday.: If I,ma 
avoid going I shall do so for your sake'., ii 
shall wait to hear fam you., I hpl^ft 4^^ 
nothipg willha^Jpe^to chepk the lKffiPi»«/w w«f. 
were again, enjoying, — May, Ooi bless yon,^, 
pet ; and, with fond.and tender embraces, her 
lieve me. with kifid love, your ever aflfectiQiiat^ 
h^baxMiC. EMif4«.L'ANafii4]CBM 

No. ViX- wm thei^figain.miad^ 
No. 128; postmark; "Bridgier of ABan, »* 
Murch, 18B7*^(reachedakwgow6.80FiM.):*— 
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My own Best-lotbo Pet.— I hope you 
MOD weHi, Ismyity well^. buifib it nioh % 
«rid plftM^ far colder tiuuL iu iumu I bavt 
never been; waoa ^anoe I oaina here. Thave 
MfrTBiy few peopk> thai w* know etegFiagiii 
tiie vUlcige. HAvei3«)u. ewer been bene, my 
owm djsar lifctie pet ? I- hope, sweet one^ h 
may make yon feel Well and Strang again, and 
that you -wall not* again be ilL all the summer. 
You miiflt try-aad keep^ weU.for my. sake ; 
will you, will you, my own dear little Emile ? 
You love; me, de you not? Yes, Bmile, I 
know you do. We go to Perth this, weak- to 
aee 8omje.fii0nd8« I am going- to» Edinburgh 
the end of this month. B. will, X tibfinh, gm 
too. I saw yon paaa the momnag we left, 
and yon^ little lavt, paseed the frontrdeoB, but 
you would not look up, and I did not luiow 
where you wero'geing to.. We shall be home 
ItConda^r or Toeedaj. I shall write you, 
s?reet love^ -vdian we shall have aa inteniew; 
I long- to aee yout^te kiaa and embnioe yon, 
my only- sweet love. Kiss me, sweefr one, 
my own dear, sweet/ little pet. I know yamr 
kindness will forgive me if I do not wiit& yen 
» long lettst ;. but we are just, going tik the 
train to meet frieodBi from the north; So 
I shall conclude, witii' mneh ]Qy% tandes 
ambraoes,. and fond kkiea.. SweeiloFs^ adieu. 
Ever, with lavm, yenim. MiiCB 

N». 125; postmark,' 'BHdge- of Allan, 
13th March 1857 ' (reached' Glaegew, WM 
Aime nigitt) :^^ 

Bbabbst anb BsaeinR), — I hope you arcr 
well. I am^ very wsH^ and^ anzieuB to getr 
home to see you, sweet one. It ia cold, and 
we haAm law mew all the- week^ whieh is 
most dtea^neaM^ I fbei better scnee we 
came here. I thinkr we shaH^ be home onr 
3^W8da7> se» I' shall let yov Ikiew, my own 
beloved eweet pet^ when ws>shall have a-deai^ 
sweet isiterview, wlien I may b* pressed to 
your heart, and kissed by y«Ki> mji^wn sweet> 
love. A fond tender embrace ; a Idss, swedft^ 
love«. Ii bap#r yQ« wtU. ei^yiMtf^mtfldiere. 
You will find it so dull ; no one hoB&v wm> 
know, and, I don't fancy you will find any 
friends, as they are all strangers, and don't 
appear nice people. I am longing to see you, 
sweet one of my heart, my only love. I wish 
we had not come here for. another month, as 
it would have been so much nicer ; it would 
tiien be warm. I think if you could wait a 
little, it would do you more good ; but you 
know best when you can get away. Adieu, 
my only love, my own sweet pet. A kiss, 
dear love, a tender embrace, love and kisses. 
Adieu, ever yours, with love and fond kisses. 
I am ever yours, Mna. 

Nos. 127, letter of deceased to Mr Ken- 
nedy ; 129, letter to Mr Kennedy ; and 131, 
Iraich letter to Mr Thuau — were given in — 
having been previously read in the course of 
examination of witnesses. 

No. 183; postmaric, ' Stirlmg, 16th 
March 1867' :-- 



My Dsabbst William, — It is but fair 
9£ker your Ipndnesa to me, that i shoidd 
wnftv jien a note* %e obyr I part ft«m 
fiends I alaaays' fisel sad ; bntyitefpaii i¥em 
ona il> Ibve, as I do you, makes me feel truly 
sad and- doU^ M|» onJiaF, 6ens»iati&ai is that 
we mesA sooni ag|«n« - T<Hm9V0iW' we shi^ 
be homBi I4(> so wifih> you were hieBato»dayw 
We mi^.take a^ long, walkt Ova walk t* 
Dunblane I shall 'ever remewber^witb plea^ 
Bjme^. That walk fixed, a.da^ on which.we sjre 
tobeg^ a new lifor-a life which I hope majf 
be of happinesa and long duration to beth of 
us. My aim through Me ahaU be to pleaa^ 
and study you. DearWillianv Ii must oeor 
dude,, as mamma is ready to go to Stirlingl^ 
I do not go with the same pleasure as I did 
the last tjme. I hope you got. to town safei 
and fouudr youc sisters- weU. Accept m(f 
warmest, kindest love, and ever believe nut 
to he youi:s with afifection« Mjj^BU^um, 

No. 135, a French memoraadmn.o£ Xi'Ant 
gelier's addmsa at Bsidg^ of ASHm ; a^d ISfl^ 
envelope addnywcrf. 1ii» 'M.I^'Angelier,. Posit 
Office, StiiUiig.' 

No. 137, eivfBlope; postmarks,. ' GUasgtf^ 
19th March, 1857;' and 'Stirlisg^ 20tl 
March, 9.^1 AJi./ addmssed to. M. L'An- 
getter at GJ»sgew. 

No. is^'l ; posted at Ifoddge of AlTflm^ 20^ 
Mhroh:-- 

Dmm^ MAB7, — ^I iritould* have written tk> 
yen before, but B am so laey in writing' wheor 
away from my ordSkiary ways; I feek mt^cB 
bettei^ and I^fiopO'tabe'' home the middite^ of 
next week. This is a very stupid- place, very 
dttU. ICknow«o one; and besides ilris very 
moeb oolder - than Bdhtburgh. T saw yot^ 
ftiends ait< Povtobel]t>> and! wiU teU you^hoifl 
them' when X see youw 1 should: have oom» 
to^eee seme one llsst nigl^, but the letter eama 
too'late^ 99 we«are both* diteppetnted. l^usi^ 
ing>you an^qtdte weU, and, wHh kind regaodif 
to yourself and sister,- beReve me, yours sis* 
cenelyv P.' Bmilb L'A2F(}BLXEK 

1' shal^ be- here tffi Wednesday. 

No. 143, letter to Mr Stevenson from Bridge 
of Allan, formerly read. 

No. 145, letter to Mr Kennedy from Bridge 
of Allan, formerly read, postmark, 'Bridge 
of Allan, 20th March.' 

No. 147, letter &om Mr Stevenson to M. 
L'Angelier, posted at Glasgow, 21st March 
1857, at night, and reached Bridge of Allan 
9 A.H. next morning. 

No. 149, letter £rom the patael to L'Ange- 
lier at his lodgings, Glasgow, with postmark 
' Ghwgow, March 21, 1867 »:— 

Why, my beloved, did you not come to me ? 
01$ my beloved, are you ill ? Come to me. 
Sweet one, I waited and waited for you, bat 
you came not. I shall wait again to-morrow 
night — same hour and arrangement. Oh,, 
come, sweet love, my own dear love of a sweet- 
heart. Come, beloved, and dasp me to your 
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heart ; eome, and ire shall be happy. A kiaa, 
fond k>Te. Adieu, with tender embnces. 
XiTer believe me to be your own ever dear, 
lend Miici. 

No. ISS—Envelope only, posted at Glas- 
gow, Maroh 21, 1867 ; reached the Bridge of 
Allan early on the morning of the 22d March ; 
addressed, 'M. L'Angelier, Post Office, 
Bridge of AUan.' 

The LoBD Adyooatb put in three Edin- 
burgh almanacs ; and then proposed to read 
the memoranda in L'Angelier's pocket-book, 
firom 16th February to 14th March 1857. He 
maintained that he had akeady laid a sufficient 
foundation for these memoranda. It was 
proved that they were in L'Angelier*s own 
handwriting, and he submitted that these were 
statements by himself of what he did on those 
days. 

Mr Young said the book was tendered . to 
prove that the matters entered did occur in 
point of fact ; but this was not a book regn- 
lariy kept, and the corroborative evidence was 
not sufficient, while one entry on.22d Febru- 
ary was actually contradicted by the witnesses 
examined. 

The Souoitob-Gknksal and the Dxah of 
Faculty were then heard on the point. The 
Dean referaed, to one of the entries of 5th 
March, ' Saw Mimi ; gave her a note, and 
received one,' and. argued that this entry was 
contradicted by the letter No. lit, whidL had 
already been put in evidence. 

The Court retired to consider the point, 
and on their return 

The Lord Justios-Clxbk said they wished 
to take more time to decide upon it, and that 
they would be glad if either party could assist 
them with authorities by Monday. 
, The LoBD Adyooatb said he had other 
evidence, which he could not adduce till this 
point was disposed of. If the memorandum- 
book was received he should be ready to close. 
His Lordship then stated that he had in- 
eluded in the list of witnesses all the members 



of Miss Smith's family. He did not propose 
to examine them, for very plain and ofarvioiis' * 
reasons. There were questions which it waa 
important to ask them, but he thought it waa 
only right that he (the Lord Advocate) should 
not put them in the witness box. If, how* 
ever, his learned Mend on the other side 
wished that he should do so, as part of the 
Crown case, he was quite ready now to call 
them. 

The LoBD JusnoB-CLBBK-^That course is 
open to the prisoner. 

The Dbait or Faoultt— And that course I 
shall follow. t 

In consequence of the severe illness of & 
relative of one of the jurymen, the Court per-« 
mitted him to visit her to-morrow, under 
charge of the derk, Mr Neaves. 

The LoBD Advocate stated tha^ if the 
memorandum-book was received,- the case for 
the Crown would dose with the evidence of 
Mrs Anderson, who had been taken so unweU 
that she had been unable to attend. If she 
were able to attend, he would examine her oa 
Monday morning. That wonld be the whole 
case for the Crown, imlass, as he had smd,: 
that docnment was rejected. 
. The Dean of Faoui^tt suggested that the 
Lord Advocate should give him some idea 
what he would do in the event of the docu- 
ment being rejected. 

The LoBD Advocate, in reply,: said he was 
afraid he could not do so now, but he would 
communicate with his learned ^end. 

In. reply to a juryman. 

The Deabt of Faoultt swd that he could 
not undertake to say that the case would be 
closed before Wednesday. 

The LoBD Justice-Clbek remarked that, 
in a case of such importance, he could not be 
expected to go on with his chaige immediately 
after the speeches on both sides were com- 
duded. 

The Court then a^journad till Monday at ten 
o'dock. 
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8ECTH DAT.-Monday, July 6, 1857. 



The Court met this morning at ten o'clock, 
toid proceeded to decide on the admissibility 
of the memorandam-book of the deceased 
L*Angelier. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk and Lord Handy- 
•ride held that it was not admissible. Lord 
Ivory was of a different opinion. 

The Lord Justick-Clkbk said he did not 
know that any point of greater importance 
ever occurred in any criminal trial ; and the 
Court were in this unfortunate position in 
one respect, that they had no assistance from 
any authorities. The admission of hearsay 
evidence was an established rule in the law 
of Scotland, but under those restrictions and 
conditions which he had occasion fully to 
Btate in the case of Gordon — restrictions and 
conditions which went in many circumstances 
-to the entire rejection of the evidence. What 
was now proposed to be admitted was this — 
certain memoranda or jottings made by the 
deceased, in which certain things were said to be 
contained, which went directly to the vital part 
of this charge. The I>ean of Faculty felt that 
80 strongly that he did not scruple to state 
what the purport of one of these was, in order 
io show the immense materiality of the point. 
It was certainly most important for the Court 
to take care that the rules of evidence were 
not relaxed merely because it appeared that 
the matter tendered was of the highest im- 
portance in the case. Before evidence could 
be received and allowed to go to a jury, it 
must be shown that such evidence was legally 
competent to be tendered against the prisoner. 
'Hiat was the rule also in civil cases. It was 
of vital importance in considering whether 
this evidence was admissible, to ascertain in 
what circumstances, and, if possible, from 
what motive, and at what perioa, these entries 
were made. Now, it was a most remarkable 
fact that there was no entry regarding the 
prisoner, or the circumstances connected with 
the prisoner, before the 11th of February, and 
at that veiy time the purpose on her pfurt of 
breaking off the engagement with him and of 
demandmg back her letters had been commu- 
nicated to the deceased ; and his purpose and 
resolution not to give up the letters, and to 
keep her to her engagement, were avowed 
tind made known, as it appeared firom the 
evidence prior to that date. Then he had a 
purpose in writing these memoranda — a pur- 

C, obviously, to endeavour to strengthen 
hold over the prisoner, not only byre- 
furing to give up the letters at that time 
«id afterwards, but probably with the view 
to hold out that he had a diary as to their in- 
terviews and communications, so as to endea- 



vour to effect his object of preventing the 
marriage, and of terrifying her into giv- 
ing up her engagement with Mr Minnoch. 
He (the Lord Justice-Clerk) made this ob- 
servation not merely with regard to the 
weight and ^credibility of these entries, but 
with regard to their admissibility, because in 
the case of hearsay evidence one could as- 
certain from the witnesses the time the state- 
ment was made, all the circumstances and all 
the apparent motives which could be collected 
as to the statement being made by the de- 
ceased. But when we could not know with 
certainty the motive with which the man 
made tihe entry, or, perhaps, as in this case, 
could perceive reasons why be made the 
entry as against her, intending to prejudice 
her in one way, not, of course, with reference 
to the prospect of such a trial as this, but 
with reference to her engagement, he thought 
it could not be said that this came before the 
Court as a statement recorded by him as to 
indifferent matters, or as to matters in whi6h 
he might have had a strong purpose in making 
the statement. Further, it might be a record 
of a past act. He felt the force of what the 
Lord Advocate had so forcibly stated, that 
supposing in this book there had been an 
entry that this man had purchased arsenic, 
would not that have been available in favour 
of the prisoner. An illustration of this point 
had' been stiggested to his mind by a person 
whose authority and experience were of the 
very highest : take an action of divorce against 
the wife where the paramour was dead ; would 
an entry in any dianr of his that he had en- 
joyed the embraces of this woman in* her hus- 
band's absence on such a night be proof 
against the wife ? He thought not. What 
was proposed in this case was to tender in 
evidence a thing altogether unprecedented 
according to the research of the bar and bench, 
of which no trace or indication occurred in 
any book whatever— viz., that a memorandum 
made by the deceased should be proof of a fact 
against the panel in a charge of murder. He 
was unable to admit such evidence: it might 
relax the sacred rules of evidence to an extent 
that the mind could hardly contemplate. One 
could not tell how many documents might 
exist and be found in the repositories of a de- 
ceased person, a man might have threatened 
another, he might have hatred against him, 
and be determined to revenge himself, and 
what entries might he not make in a diary 
for this purpose? He had a faint recollec- 
tion of a case in 1808— the trial of a man 
Patch for murdering Page, or of a man Page 
for murdering Patch — ^in which some letter of 



the murdered man, prior to his death, was 
used ; but he had been unable to find the 
case, and he had no notion if it was of the . 
character he had alluded to. However, in 
the meantime, as the point was perfectly 
new, and as it would be a departure from 
what he considered to be 9p. imppr^ntp^onr- 
ciple in the administration of justice, he 
thought this evidence could not be received. 
Lord H.ANDYSH)jg» in ^ving. his opinion, 
said — We ane asked to receive as evidence for 
$li^ Crown a pocket-book containing an aiUnana^ 
,or diary for 1857, in which certain entries are 
made opposite to certain days of the week, from 
February 11 to March li. I mention th«se 
extreme dates, first, because they include the 
period of the only entriea in the diarj— the 
entries not beginning with the commencement 
of the year ; and, second, because the period 
during which the entries are made has refeic- 
ence only to the. first and, second chaigea in 
the indictment* The third charg^i, as to 
time, is subsequent tp the entries ceasing 
to be made. The special poini;. is,, wheither 
the entries of ceytain dates — two in number, — 
are to be read, and made evidence fof the 
prosecution^ as regaisds the first and second 
charges in the indictment. The whole of tlie 
entries have becA written with a lead pencil* 
I notice this to make the observation that 
vok and p e nma n e hip afiGpird to a certain degree 
a means of asc^itaining whel^er enti:ies axp 
made de die in diem^ thus having, the char 
xacter of entries Tfkade dmly ; or^ on thp 
contrary, of severdl||sntries having the ap- 
pearance, by change of ink.oi^of pen, of being 
made at one time,, avid so from- aftsc recollec- 
tion. Where all the entries* are in, pencil, 
there can be no security a& to the time 
when the entries are, in point of UifA,. in- 
serted, and that they aiie not, esc jaost facto ; 
or that the original entries have not been 
expunged, and othe;cs substituted in their 
j)lace — whether this be in correction of 
memory, with purposie (w;id. design .of: another 
character. The party making suoh entries 
in pencil has entire power over- what h^ 
has done or chooses to do,. But,, waving 
this peculiarity in the present case» the gene- 
ral point, is presented, for determination^ 
whedier memorandums of a deceased persoo, 
setting forth incidents as hAvmg occurred.Ql 
particular, dates, and connected withi th& 
name of an iadividualy w^ iw)missilUe. aa evi- 
dence to support a chaz;ge; ux a crimwal. casa ! 
So far as. my knowledg0. goe^, ^^ \a. a new 
point. We have reoeiyedino assistance &om 
tho bar by refesenca to any authority either 
direct or illustrative. I^o cas^ ha^been cited 
to us bearing upon.tb6. snl^ijfict. And having 
taken some pains sayjaelf to'. ssa^h-foraJithc^ 
rity and precedent^ I have beea unsucoesafql 
in finding eithec tp guide us.. IftMfact.b^ 
10, undoubtedlj[ it i» a. qjrcunwtanoft. on, whi(jh 
the obu'ector to tha> acbnis^ion of the.eviden«^ 
is eatitled to €pund, a«.a}ii{)iix)gr&om hmtdthiB 



prosecutor the burden of showing that such evi- 
dence ought to be received. I think the question 
is one of great difficulty — at least I have found 
it to be so. Had the writer of the memoran- 
dums been living, they could not have been 
made evidence — of themselves they were no- 
liingy Tlq^f IJNght have been used in the 
witness-box to refresh the memory, but the 
evidence .would. sjtdU be parole, wW wx^uld 
be regarded, woul^ be the oath of the wit«9A» 
to £Ebct% time, and.* person, and if distii^aod 
explicit, though resting on memory alone,>t^ 
law of evidence would be satiffied, irrespec- 
tive of any aid by memoraj^dums or letttmi^ 
though made at the time« 1^% is. the oath of 
the witness to the verity of his oral statement 
in the box which, the law requires to reg^^j^ 
But if the writer has died, is thia, circumstapcy 
to make such memorandums thencefocwArd 
admissible as evidence by theij* own weight. ? 
,Are they, the hand.writisg being proved,, to 
be treated as written evidence ? That would 
be a. bold proposition, Peath cannot; chwigp 
the character original^ impressedupon n»e^3ucH 
*randumfl> and con^xert them.from inadmissible 
into admissible.writings.. Th^y ase priiKaA^. n^r 
moi»udums, seen, by no ejie.hnt lie writeii'a. 
AB.auch» subjeet to no check upon the accucaoy 
of their statements,, whether arising foow. ii^ 
npcent nu^takes, Qsfirompregudic@.oi;.gAss»^ 
feeling. Xr do not, ^ay^ that they ore ta.be 
sujj^aed to bf» false, and dishoxieat, &r. 1^ 
idea i9 repugnant from; the copflidenatioa. ' that 
it. would be ide to, fiaJsiCy and. invent Md«wi 
mem oraad ^roa are intended. to. b^ kept, scpve^ 
by t^. writer. Bui it is, quite conceivahlp ' 
thiMi v-anity might lead to statementa being 
mad« whpuy ima^ajry,, with a "waw to th^ 
sttbsequefiit exhibition o% the book, and weice 
its.admisaiJbiiUty ae^ evidence, s^t np by deatl;^ 
i^ might become 4 a. fewrfnl instrument of 
calunmy and aoouaation* X speak ^xa^^wm 
of private* memorandums,, diaries^, and j<mR- 
xuds^ taken in the abstraoU. Aa to otjitr 
writings of a deceased pecaout su(^x as letteifiy 
X; d/9.npjt say these jnay not becomaadmissifei e 
a^. evidence by reason of death* thought dm^ 
is^ life, the^ could not be used. But heoa thid 
p;rmap)^ suggests itself that these, writiB^ 
havei be(W.. communicated before death* tp 
alt. Ifaat anoth^ person*. Th^y thw», b^ 
come, aoaU>g!»u9. to. words spoken— tO} renpi- 
sentationSf m&^'Si and conversations^ h4«T>^ 
l(y a . d^tceasftd. person, the proper sul^jeot. of 
hearsay evldeoc^. It was oootended that ^ 
principkon whifJx heaisay evidence ia adm^r 
ted should axteM tot anything written. b^» 
deceaaed pei^son. It. i& assumed to be a.49' 
olaratioA m writizig of what i^ s|>Qken.wfmld 
hayer bean, admissihld. on. the, testimony q£ ^ 
peirson hearing, it. And on a, firsjb Mew i 
would, ai^em thai the. written mode is aup/eiipr 
tp^ th^ o»l, &om th/9. gf eatei^certainty that. Tt» 
mistalO'is conunittad aa to the words^actnaUy 
xoj^., BvMi tbia would, be a faUacious gro^ 
tft T&s^ Q»,^ fot wordawritt^n. would w<2ip\rf 
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to tbfrtftkenafl tbey stand, wHfaotit explanation 
<» modtfteation ; wfaev«a8fr(Xrde Hpokento Hit- 
<^eimr are 'Ml^cKiit to tift -ftnrtlier imjuiiy'b^ 
p«My adddrMsed as to 'the toebfling of Mte 
d^afltfer/and *to 'a 'Mift of crdd8'exdinhiattio&, 
hbwdver ImiWlfftMft, 'to 'which the hearer may 
I)tft the spefli!ke)r in Of d6r to a better or thorougn 
underdtanBmg of the subject of oommtinica- 
tion, the object of making it, and the 
grounds on which the speaker's statements 
rest. And all these things may be broiaght 
out in the examination of the witness who 
comes into Court to give his ' hearsay evi- 
dence. The value of bearaayeTidenee, <and 
the -weight to be given to Iteomes thus to de- 
pend muoh on the account whieh the "Witness 
gives of the eircumataiiees under which the 
ceaatmunioation 'w«e unde 'to him— «e to the 
seiiooBnesB of ttfae slflt^iMttt'aiidiwlMt followed 
lifwnlt in'«he*w*iy bfinquhfyaifd -repty. Now 
a mere writing in the way of memotsbidum or 
Aitry in a book in the sole custody of the 
writer tfll his death can be Efubjedt to no 
«i<ih tests. Its very nature shows that it is 
not intended for communication. It m^ be an 
idle, purposeless piece of writing ; or it mi^ 
be a record of unfounded susjHcions and 
malicious changes, treasm:ed qp by hostile uid 
malignant f eeUngs in « imoof^y^ spiteful mind. 
These views imfxrass me strongly with the 
dsmgerof admittiiig»apiivat6Jonmal<ordiaiy ss 
enddteBce to support ai criminal change. Lthbrk 
the questim now before us must be deokled 
tfS'fr g«neial poiiit. Asvutfhrtakeit «p. if 
I'were'to cottfine myself to the special and 
{fectdiiir dithttttistances of the case, I should 
see much to vindicate the Court in the recep- 
tion of the evidence tendered. There is to be 
found in the letters which have been already 
Ddade evidence much to ^ve corroboration or 
verification to some at least of the entries in 
the pocket-book. But I fedl compelled to atose 
mj mind/ against such ceneiderations, and to 
look above all to a general and, therefore, 
safer fmle by 'wki^ to be guided. I h»to 
^eme, therefore, to be of •opi»ion that tfaepio- 
ductien (tendered "as evidence 4n'the ceee'in 
tafpan, as 1 take it, tff the first tmd second 
6, • ought to he rejected. 



As his opinion oould net la -^he least flegnto 
influence the judgment, he riiefold be sonyto 
add anything that should even «eem to be in- 
ten(3ed to detract from the authority of that 
judgment now given ; lea^ of all dnould he 
be disposed to follow such a course in a capital 
case, where the judgment was in favour of 
the ^prisoner. Be would content himseli^ 
therefore, with simply expressing his opinion. 
Itiippea^ to him that iSaia document should 
h«ve been admitted vaieat'g%tMivm,-aaid thai 
the jury should have eoMidBved its -weighty 
and orsdibility, and vahie. 

"SPhe Lo«D AtovooAfK ffcen pfut in evidence 
ttie following portion of letter No, T9,-viz. : — 

•Monday. 

If P. andM. <gQ, will yiou iiot,4Weet love^ 
como'to •yocff Mimi ? Do -you think I wonhl 
^U/k yen. If I sBiw^^htnger in the home f No, 
l0ve, 'I wtould n<Ot. I shall kt you in ; no one 
shall' see *you. "We can mtSke it late^-^twelve, 
if you please. Ton haveno lone walk. No, 
my own beloved. My sweet dear Smile. 
Emile, I see your sweet smile. I hear you 
Bfty. you will come and see your Mimi, clasp 
her to, your bosom, and kiss her, call her your 
own .pet, your wife. Emile, will you not 
refuse me. ... I need not wish you a 
niekBy >ChiidfcHiafl> hvt I shall wish that we 
msp^ spend the next together, and that we 
shall then be happy. 

*Mrs J&net Anderaofn, esteibined l^ tbe Lobd Advo- 
oltB-'I am acquatoted irlth tbe prisoner. I recollect 
iB«etlDg herat a party in my honse on the 6th Pebm- 
ary. I met her also at a party at ^rs Wilkie's shortly 
iMifQfre^eirasatiiiyhotffie. She bad a necklace on. I 
asked her from whom Mie hitd got it ? 1?he said she 
had got It from papa, t asked if fte'liad got it from 
Mr Mlnnoch ; and she denied that. I don't recollect 
ifTE spoke of thia to anybody ; I m^y ttwe mentioned 
that I thought she got it from Mr Minnoch. 

The LO&D llDTOOAift thin intfemiited'that thte'closed 
the case for the Crown. 



iiord IvoRT aaid the opinions which bad 
just been .given had relieved ^his >naihifcl of « 
btiiMlen of wtp4nidHbiHty(un«kfrtwhieh be hftd 

laboured, and which he was ill »ble 'to* bear. 
Beihud given itfae ^oomt wmens, •Mriom, and 
repeated consideration to this mattei:.- He. 
had 'ftMfnd 'little 'drnadtHfiig fn >th^ ''Wayt)f 
AA^etfty, and wo di«ta '*© ■prcdsely • beating 
on 'this case as 'to be df 'any "avail. -But, 
Judging in the abstract, applying the rules as 
tfppUedto other cases, endeavouring to find a 
principle, by comparison of the differeift classes 
and categories, in which >evidence had ^een 
distributed' and in which evidence had been 
vsceived, he «felt himself totaUy unable to 
6ea&to<»'<senclii«iMi tbatiihe evtdenc».of tliis 
dociwoent should be excluded from the jury. 



mie DBANof FAOUiiTT stated that in the 
course Of * the examination of- some of the first 
witnesses reference would- be made to affinfars 
of some little delicacy, in which L'^ngelier 
had been engaged in some previous part of 
his life .; but he was extremely unwilling to 
drag names before the public in this examina- 
tion, and he hoped his learned friend the 
liprd. Adveeate wauldi assist himin this. 
>lt4t»en '%Mt«r, esamtaed >by iHr Tomro-^I am a 
iMicT At «t tltelen^, Jimny. I nved teXdtnbnrgh at 
one time/asid'aoeed asfwaitmriinMe Baiubow Tavern. 
When there tl' was «Mpiaint«d with I/Angelter. Tlial 
was in 1661. 'He llyed in the Bainbow 'between tist 
add utae'movtfas, <fls< far as Z recollMt He was tfaera 
until the time hew«nt to Boodee. Heaad I slc^^t 
«og«aier. The Cityem was kept at tint time by an 
anele of miae, Mr Oe«rge Baker. L^Angeliex*! 
eirettmstaaiMs ware fth^n v«ty tad ; .fae was livtog 
en Mr Bakei*8 bomity; he was inrittug there tm 
Re 'gM a iitiiatisn. 'I took/Mlm ^toitM a>quiet «»t 
of person. I did not know much of his ways. I 
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was not maeh oat witb him. Be wai rery eailly ex- 
cited. He wai at timee s&ltleet to low spirits ; IImto 
seen him crTing often at night. Latterly, before he 
irent to Dundee he told me he was tired of his exist- 
ence and wished himself out of the world ; he said 
on more than one occasion. . I remember on one oc- 
casion he got oat of bed and went to the window and ' 
threw it up. I rose out of bed and went to him, and 
he said that if I had not disturbed him, he would have ' 
thrown himself out The windows of the Rainbow ara . 
about six stories fh>m the ground— the height of the 
North Bridge, indeed. He was in the habit yery often 
of getting up at night, and walking up and down the 
room in an excited state, weeping very much. I 
happened to know that he had at that time met with, 
adisappointpientlnalorematter. He did not tell me 
so himself, but I heard my uncle talk of it. I heard 
I/Angelier speak to other people about it. It was 
about some lady in Fife. 

Mr YoiriiO— Touneednot mention names. . I. think 
we shati be able to speak of her as the lady hi Fife. ) 

Examination continued^He was.in distress about, 
not having a situation, in order to enable him to keep 
to his engagement with her. I did not see him weep- 
ing on that subject. When he said he would. have 
thrown himself over the window on the occasion I, 
have spoken of, he was not crying ; he was very cool 
and collected, and did not seem at all excited or agi- 
tated when I spoke to him. I thought he was in ear*, 
nest : he had talked about it so often before. We 
were in the habit of taking walks together In the 
morning befoi^e business began. We have walked to 
Lettb'Pier ; when there, he said he had a great mind 
to tlirow himself, over one morning, because he was: 
quite tired of his existence. IMve seen him reading 
newspaper accounts of suicide ; and I have heard him 
say that here was a person who had the courage that, 
he should have had ; that he wished he had the same 
courage, or something to thi^t effect. 

Cross-Kxamined by the Lord Advooatb— I believe 
he was a Jersey man ; I met him in Jersey once be- 
* fore I was in tlie Rainbow. He did not come there 
because I had seen him in Jersey. He had been living 
in £dinburgh before I saw him. I had seen him on a 
visit to Jersey. 

By the Loan Justici-Clekk-pI saw him in Jersey 
in 1S46, 1 think. 

By Mr YoaNO— I received this letter (No. 1 of pri- 
soner's inventory) from L'Angelier at Dundee. It has 
no date ; it was shortly after he left the Rainbow. In 
this lettef he says, " I never was so unhappy in my life ; 
I wish I had the courage to blow my brains oat" 

Wm. Fringle Laird, ea^amined by Mr Youmo— I am a 
nurseryman in Dundee. 1 was acquainted with the 
late Emile L'Angelier. I knew him when in the service 
of Diclcson & Co., Edinburgh, about 1843. In 1S52 1 
took him into my own employment in Dundee. He 
had been away from the Dicksons before tliat, and had 
been in France. He came to me between the 12th and 
aeth January 1863~on Old Handsel Monday. He re* 
mained till the end of Aogost or the let of September. 
He was a very aober young man, and very kind and 
obliging; ratber excitable and changeable in his 
temper, and sometimes very melancholy and some- 
times very biythesome. "When he came to me in 
Janaaiy he had a cold ; he was unwell and very dalL- 
H« did not tell me at first, bat shortlyafbcr he told me 
of a cross in love that he had got He assisted me in 
the seed-shop chiefly ; lometimes he wrought at light 
work in the nursery too. It was a fortnight or a 
month after he came that he said he had been aroesed 
in lore. He told ma it was reported the girl waf to 



be married to another, bat that he could scarcely believe 
it» becanae he did not think she coidd take another.' 
I understood that that was becaose she was pledged t» 
him. He told me who she was. (Mr Yotoo -1 don*t 
want her name.] I believe. she was in the middle 
station of life. After this I saw her marriage in the 
newspapers. I got a letter from my brother in Edin* 
burgh, asking if l; Angelier had seen in an Edinburgh 
newspaper— in the ScoUman^a. notice of the mar- 
riage. L'Angelier did see that notice. I know William 
Pringle; he was my apprentice at the time. Either 
Pringle or some other apprentice told me of something 
V Angelier had done about that which led me to speak 
to him. I told him I was sorry to see him so melan- 
choly and sad, that I was still more so to hear that he 
had taken up a knife to stab himself: He wa^ veiy 
little, and was very dull. I said what I could to soothe- 
him. He said he was rery miserable, and that he 
wished he was out of the world, or wonis to thai 
effect He waa in > very melan<Aoly state after this.' 
He was gloomy and moody, and never spoke to any^. 
one. I had frequent conversation with him— sevecal- 
times every day. 

Mr Young— From these conversations, and all you[ 
had seen of him, did you think he had any religioua 
principle about him to deter him from committing 
suicide? 

Witness— He attended church regularly, but did not 
show anything particular about religion. But he waa 
very moral, so £ar as I know. 

Examination continued— He often told me of being 
in France during the Revolution of 1848. He said he- 
was in Paris at that time. He told me he was engaged 
in the Revolution ; he said he was a member of the 
National Guard. He was rather a vain man. I don't 
recollect his wages with me ; he came to me as an ex- 
tra hand when he was out of employment. I aaid I 
would give him bed and board and something more ; 
and I think he got bed and btfard and 8s or 10s a. 
week. 

William Pringle, examined by Mr Youko— I waa ia 
the service of Mr Laird in Dundee in 1852. I knew 
i; Angelier there. We both lived in Mr Laird's house. 
I had firequent conversation with L'Angelier. I remem- 
ber telling him that I had heard of a certain marriage 
In the newapapers. I said so in the-shop. I said that 
Sttch a lady was married, and he seemed very much- 
agitated. 

Mr YouKO— How did his agitation show itself f 

Witness— He ran once or twice behind the counter;' 
then he took hold of the ooanter knife. He did not 
point it at himself, but he held it out When I 
stepped forward he put it down again. I don't remenk- 
her what he eaid. I don't think.he was shedpling tears. 
I did not observe him crying. He was particularly 
melancholy for some time after this occurrence. He, 
slept with me. liwas a little afraid that he might d9 
himself some mischief. 

By the Lokd Jutno»<SLn»>— I was then sixteen 
years of age. 

Andrew Watson Smith, examined by Mr Yooho— I 
am an upholsterer in Dondee. I was acquainted with 
L'Angelier when he was in Laird's employment in 1852.. 
We were pretty intimate. I was then living at New- 
port, on the other side of the Tay from Dundee. L' An-' 
gelier frequently visited me there, sometimes coming 
on a Saturday and waiting till Monday. When he did 
■0 we slept together. I had good opportunity of ob- 
serving his disposition and state of mind. 1 thooght 
he was a very excitable sort of character— often in T<rjr 
high spirits, often in vezy low sptrltt. Be xnentfrnieA 
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a disappointment in love he had had about that time. 
* He mentioned the lady's name. He told me they 
had ibeen engaged for a number of years, and had 
loved each other very much ; but tliat it had been 
brolcen oft, and that he felt inclined to destroy himself. 
Be showed me a ring he had got from the lady, with 
a nam^ engraved on it. I think it was her name. He 
«poke of destroying himself. He seemed in a very 
melancholy spirit, declared he could never be happy 
again, and that he thought he would drown 
himself. I have a f^int remembrance, but I am not 
exactly sure, that he once went to the Dean Bridge, 
for the puipose of throwing himself over. I am not 
exactly sure of that. It was because this lady had 
jilted him. He did not say what prevented him from 
throwing himself over. Self-destrnction was a very 
-*- fSrequent subject of conversation with him. I thought 

him serious, though I never had any serious appre- 
hension that he would do it. That was from want of 
eourage. It was only when in his low moods that he 
talked of self-destruction. He told me about having 
been in France at the Revolution, and he told me he 
felt yexy ftervouB after that, attiibutingit partly to the 
excitement of the time. He said he frequently thought 
he heard a noise behind him, as If a number of rats 
were running along. When he spoke of the lady who 
had jilted him he was always very excited, and once I 
remember him crying. He appeared to be in great 
grief. That was the first time he spoke of destroying 
liimself. He talked of drowning himself. 

William Anderson, examined by Mr Youno— I had 
a nursery and seedshop inpundee in 1852. I then 
l>ecame acquainted with L'Angelier. He sometimes 
eame to my shop, and I saw a good deal of him.* I 
had conversations with hftn two or three times. He 
was rather of a sanguine disposition ; he was excit- 
able, I think, and he had the appearance of being 
vain ; his conversation had that character. When 
'^ women were a matter of coversation he spoke much of 
that. He boasted of his success with ladies. I re- 
member on one occasion, particularly in my own house 
at supper, he told me he was very intimate with two 
ladies in Dundee at the time, and that it seemed to 
him his attachment for them was returned, that they 
weie vei7 beautiful girls, and worth a considerable 
sum of money. 

By Ma& Lord JasriCB-CLiRC— Did he mean to say 
tliat he had been successful in seducing them, or 
-what? 

Witnesa-^No, my Lord, It was that he loved them, 
and they loved him in return. I did not put this dowd 
as a piece of bragging. I thought it was in earnest. 

By Mr Young — He did boast of being successful \A 
getting ladies attached to him ; but the same subject 
was not always spoken of. He said he did not know 
very well what he would do if he was jilted, and he 
said something to the effect he would revenge on them 
nsome shape or other. He wai occasionally very ir- 
ritable in his disposition, and on some occasions he 
sat quite dull, without speaking, and then he got up 
all at once in an excited state ; that was when speak- 
'^ ng of any particular aubject, such as females His 

manner and disposition had more of the temperament 
•f the French, Italians, or Spaniards. 

William Ogilvie, examined by Mr YcuKO-I am an 
assistant-teller in the Dundee Bank. In 1862 1 was 
secretary to the noral and Horticultural Society in 
Dundee. Numbers of the meetings of the So:iety were 
held in Laird's back-shop. In this way I became ac- 
ijuaiBted with L' Angelier. We became veiy intimate, 
att4 we frequently con verted together. He was Yariablft 
lo bit tpiriti->Tery remarkably so. Hia general subject 



of conversation was ladies. lie seemed sometimes vaia 
of bis suocesa with ladi^. lie talked of hidies always, 
looking at him i n paasii^; along the street, and that he 
had considerable success in getting acquainted witlk 
ladies. He spoke.of falling In love with them. On one- 
occasion I heard him say what he would do if hemet with, 
a disappointment. He was standing speaking in the 
shopaboutsomesweathearts, andhesaid he would think 
nothing of taking.up a large knife which Laird used for 
cutting twine, and putting itinto him, suitingthe action: 
to the word. He was not speaking of any real ease^ 
he was speaking generally. He seemed to me some- 
what excited. He spoke to me about having been ift 
France, and about travelling there. He did not men- 
tion at what time he had been there. He said he was 
travelling, as I understood, with some person of dis- 
tinction. He said he had got charge of all their lug- 
gage, carriages, and horses— and everything, in fact. 
The Lord JusTiCB-CLsaK— As a courier ? 
Witness— He did not say that He seemed to hava 
a general superintendence. 

Examination continued by Mr Youifo— He said the 
hones were very much knocked up and that he had 
given them arsenic He was speaking in English at 
that time. I was not acqnaiated with the effects of 
arsenic, and when he mentioned the circumstance I 
was interested in it, and asked him about it. He said 
he gave ft to them to make them accomplish the 
journey. I asked what effect this had. He said it 
made them long winded, and thas made them able te 
accomplish a feat. I said, was he not afraid of poison^ 
ing them? and he said. Oh no. So far from doing 
that, he had taken.it himself. I told him I should 
not like to try it, and he seemed to say he had not 
felt any bad effects from it ; that there bad been no 
danger ; or expressions to that effect. He mentioned 
another effect of arsenic, which was that it improved 
the complexion. I inferred from his remarks that he 
took it for that purpose. He did not exactly eay so( 
but I understood that was one of the reasons why he 
took it. .He also £aid .th*at he complained of pains in 
his back, and had a little difBculty in breathing, and 
he said it had a good effect in that way. I am not 
sure he ever showed me arsenic. I rather think he 
did on that occasion— that he opened his desk, and 
showed me a paper containing something .white : bot 
he either showed it to. m^ or satd he . had it. At . the 
same time he. showed me a very fine. specimen of 
copper ore. It. was that that led tathe oonvei-satioa 
about arsenic. He said he had got it in tx^velliog, and 
.that led to the conversation about the journey and the 
inrseuic. I have seen him en more than one occasioa 
eat poppy seeds in large quantities— in handfuls^-ia 
the shop. I remarked this the first occasion that I saw 
him. Some person had oome into the shop fbr it, and 
when they went away he eat some of it. I expressed 
surprise, and he said that, so \bx flKWi being dangerous, 
it was much better than filberts, and that he took it 
An large quantities. He satd he had taken the popp^ 
seeds in such quantities that he had got quite giddy 
with them. He said he had done that when he was 
inDfekson&Oo.*8. 

Cross-examined by the Lord Advooatr— I first be- 
came acquainted with L* Angelier in the early part of 
1852. He talked a good deal of ladies, and what he 
would do if -he were jilted. He did not say he had 
been jilted. I heard of his having beeh jilted, but not 
from him. We had just one conversation about tha 
arsenic. He did not say in what shape he took it, or 
in what quantity. He showed me on that occasion a 
fine piece of copper ore. I had begun a collection oC 
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tttoefsls, and be sak! he had a nuraDef of specimens 
In Mslodgliigs/aiid tkat he<w4>ald ttrlng'ttie •apiece of 
it It was in that oooYersatlon.the .uatlflrof the 
sxwnio came eut. I ttaovght pappf seeds dilageroiis, 
beeaoseopiixm is «txtmeted frenvilhom. 

Bytthe Lovd JcrBTicnMDLVBs— 'IiiaaSt<8grfiHietber9ie 
mid lie had lyequeatlygtren the hovsesranrnfolc or only 
«ii0ne >day. I thittk -he «poke*of btnlag sfecemiflished 
jvffeat -by gt^ag nt to ithem on one eeoaston. I <»D't 
aayhe sjioke Uke atfisrsigaer. ivKnewr he vftta wfb* 
ittgner, btit he 4(|Mi:e remeiiratity good OtaglWh. I 
tliink I only hsavd 'him speak Freaoh'on 0n)e<o«aasfon. 
Iism'ioitexsertaln itwieannnic^athe spoke'^f. I 
amemtehedld'not use the Ghenoh irord fbr theccm- 
aoblieitt. 

DaridiHiU, examined by Mr Yovmg— I ma. a market* 
gardener in JDiuadee. .1 was 4a Mr 'Laird^ employ- 
ment when 'L'Ani^elier was there in •1S52. BeToie 
VAttgiAiercame I i-ecoUe«t4iBdiiTg a isasill pavecl ion 
41 Sunday in a wood on the novfeh side of Dundee. I 
UMiight it? was arseciic. I put it fa -my -pocket and 
biottgfat it Co Boadee, and laquited-abottt k. A^wr^ 
to ivhoia I showed it suppossd it to be arsenio. I 
tloQ'treoeUect faowlongUMmiiasbeforeL^i/lttigeltercaaBe. 
I qpoke to him about it after he «ame; 'IMd l(im of 
flndiag it there, and he told me that was ootbicg 
•tt&Ql^, and that he used it regularly. I don't recol- 
lect (9f anythkig mare passing. 'He did not say for 
njbat puxpose he used it regularly. I hare been tiyia^g 
to vSmembei^ but I can't. 

By theXoBD ADXooa^—1 hare been tryhig to le- 
Uembes since I have been- asked sAout this affliir. I 
me asked <about it Oh Saturday last. I toM It to Mr 
dband, tny late master, and Captain Miner of Glasgow 
came to me. He was tiie-Sopetintendent o>f 'Police at 
QfaMigow, and he is xiew a messenger^fonns. Mo one 
was with me when I «poke to L*Angel{er about this ; 
we wers'passing along the top of Union Street ; no one 
heard wiiat passed between us. He said he used it 
regularly; I did not inquire, and he idid not say In 
What way. 

By Mr YouiN>--I was cited as a witness On Monday, 
last week ; I havo been thinking about it since I was 
cited. I was examiaed again about H on Saturday. I 
heard of 1/ Angeliet'« death when it occurred ; that did 
•not recall the elfciubsttnce to my reeoUeotiou ; it did 
itot oome into my mind soon after ; I don^t recollect 
when it came to my reeoUeetion ; but it was before 
last Saturday. 

The LoBD JosTtOfrOuftK^If you did not reeoUbct 
4his eenrersation when yon heard of I/Angeliefs 
^ath, what brought the oonyersation to your- mind ?^ 

Witoess-I did net rreooUect Ihrst about this at all.' 

The LoBD Jv8Tio»OunK-^What brought it to your 
recollection ? 

Witness— I don't reooUect what it was. 

a'be Laai> Jvstioe-Cuiib— Was it any oonyenation 
of others in Dundee that made you recollect this about 
arsenic ? 

Witness— No, sir. 

The Lord Justice-Clebk— What was it then that 
brought it to your, recollection ? 

Witness-rl can't answer that question ; it dfjaeXo 
my mind, and then I recollected it. 

The Loas ADTOOATi'-Dki jqu recollect it before Mr 
Miller spoke to you 2 

Witness— Yes, sir. 

Edward Mackie, examined by Mr I^vno— I an> a 
merchant in Dublin. I was in< the habit of visiting 
jKdinburgh in the course of my business. I occasionally 
▼isited the Bainbow. I got acqaainted with L'An|;elier 



them. I was intlmatelyacqftxainted'wiai'Mr Baker, * 
who kept the tavern. I first Ibeeame acquainted with 
J/Angelier-in 1946 ; and I'contlnued to seehhn at 
theBainbowto a day or 'So previous to his going to 
Btlndee. Tliaa^evefArconvtrsatJofiswith him. "1 
saw quite 'enough df -him 'it) eimble me to town an 
opinion of his rfharaefer tfnd dtepdsitlon. I'fotmed 
fUiytttittg bufra good opinion offhim. I considered 'him 
a vain, lying tellow. Hcwas very boastful of his per- 
sonal appearance, and parties iadmMog him^Iadies 
particularly. He boasted of His high acquaintances 
i^«?peatedly, and'thehigh-soCletyTtehad moved- in ,-that 
ttas when twteturnetl from thfe Contln«iit,when1iebe. 
oame moretFr'less of a'man ,-hewas quite a lad -when I 
first saw him. "He mentioned eeveral titled people 
Whom h« had'icncrwn, but not believing anything 
he was 'saying at 'the time, I did not -store up any 
of their titles. Shortly before be tf^nt to iJtfndee, I 
met him one evening In i^rinces ^Street Gardens ; I 
eourd not say the date,*bdt he werit to Dundee the fol- 
lowing day. He Was sitting in the Garten ; I came 
on him ■accidentally; he had his head In his cambric 
pocket-handkerchief, and I put myliand on him, and 
said *' L'Angelier." He held up his head, and I per- 
ceived "he had beenciyinsi his .eyes had the appear 
ance of much weeping. Ho mentioned that a lady in 
Fifesbire had slighted him ; but I made light of the 
matter. He made along complaint about her family ; 
he was much' excited. He faid ladies admired him 
very often. I remember, en one occasion particularly! 
he came in when I was reading the papers in the 
Bainbow ; he told me he met a lady in Princes Street, 
with another lady, and she had remarked what pretty 
feet he had. I had said he was a rather pretty 
little person, and he bad gone out and concocted thQ 
story that she had said she admiied his feet, they 
were so pretty. I never believed anything he said 
afterwards. * 

The Lord Justick-Clkek— Am I to understand you 
to say that he heard the lady say what pretty feet he 
had? 

Witness— Yes. 

By Mr ToiTNO— It was a common thing for him tO 
speak of ladies admiring him on the street. 

By the liOED Advooatk— I live in Dublin. I have a 
counting-house in Dublin, at the Io\«^r quay. To^ 
certain extent I believed the story about the Fife Vidy, 
I believed there was a iady there and that he was 
after her, for I had seen him we^p about it. 

The Lord Aovocatb— Tou believed it when you saw 
him weep ? 

IVitness— I believed there was a something. 

Janet Christie, examined by Mr Young — Some yeaip 
agoIwasaoquaintadwithaMrsCraigin St George*^ 
Bead, Glasgow. She had a son in Hu^ins& Co.'s em.- 
ployment. I visited at her house. I have occasionally 
met L'Angelier there. I remember on one occasion 
hearing him say that the French ladies used arsenic to 
improve their complexions. This was about four 
years aeo. 

By the Loed Advooate-I can't recollect on what 
occasion this was. I have not ^the slightest reelect- 
tion if it was at a dinner party or an evening.par^ or 
who fnras present. 

By the Loed JusnoK^GiJiaK — I thought he was 
rather a forward man, and full of pretension. 

Alexander Miller, examined by the Dxah or Fa- 
OVLTT— I am in the employment of Huggins A Co., 
aqd I was acquainted with the late M.. L' Angler. 
He was there before me. I remember him- t^ing . iRf 
several times Chat he was/; going to be married'; about 
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■nine tnoDths before hU death he told me he intended 
Ijeing married at a certain time, and at other times he 
^Id me he was to be married by a certain date ; these 
-dates passed ; in Februaiy, however, he told me he was 

be married, and I said that this would pass like the 
•other dates, bat he affirmed it would not, and that it 
-would take place in aboat three montha He told me 
who the lady was. This was in the beginning of Veb- 
roary. He looked rery sensitive ; he was easily de- 
•pressed and as easily apUfted. I don't recollect him 
•talking to me of suicide. On one occasion be said 
lie wished he was dead. He once said that he did not 
<3onsider that there was any sin in a person taking away 
their own life to got out of the world, being tired 
■of it— haying lost all happiness was his expression. I 
-obtjected to that, and said that as our life was not our 
own, we had no right to do what we chose with it. He 
did not acknowledge, so far as I recollect, having 
* abandoned his opinion. When he said he wished he 
was dead, I had commenced to say something to him 
when a party came into the room and the subject 
dropped. I intended to remonstrate with him. He 
«eemed to be talking nonsense ; I said, you certainly 
don't think what you say, and he said he did. I then 
«aid, " Then you don't mean it," and he said he did. 
Then I was going to remonstrate with him, when some 
one came into the room. He seemed serious. He 
'Complained several times of having diarrhoea, fand 
itbout the middle of February, about having anaflTec* 
-ilon of the stomach and bowels ; his eyes were water- 
ing very much. But I thought that was from the effect 
•of cold. He had complained of attacks of diarrhoea 
on several occasions before that. Almost since I saw 
-him he complained of that, but more latterly. I went 
<o Huggins* in September 1863, and I became ac- 
quainted with him there. He appeared to receive a 
great many letters. I knew he had letters fh)m some 
one, but not till the beginning of February did I know 
who they were ftom. He had several other female 
oorrespondents. 

By the SoLiciTOBpOKN«Bii/-.We had the Impression 
that he was a young man of very regular habits. He 
was a worthy young man. The occasion in February 
to which I have alluded, when his eyes were suffused, 
was, I think, about the 13th. About the 19th or 20th 
he oomphiined again. That was in the warehouse. He 
•came in at one o'clock. He had not been there that 
day before. He came late. There was a sort of 
"" blayish" appearance round the eyes, and there was a 
smaU red spot on his cheek. I asked what was wrong 
■with him, and he said he was nearly dead last night. 
I then asked what had been the matter with him, and 
he said he had been rolling on the floor all night, and 
that he was so weak he could not call for assistance. 
He said he was so sick that he was like to vomit his 
inside out ; I asked what he had vomited, and he said 
'St was something yellow and of a bitter taste ; I sug- 
fiested it might be bile, and he said his landlady had 
«aggested the same. At from four to six o'clock in the 
morning he said he had called for his landlady and 
■asked for a cup of tea. I believe it was on the 19th or 
»th he told me this ; he said he was very much pained 
in his bowels and stomach. He felt very weak when 
speaking to me. He did not say if he had been any- 
where the night before. He was not regularly in the 
office after that ; he was almost entirely absent after 
that fh)m illness. 

Agnes M'MiUan, examined by Mr Toufo-I was at 
one time in Mr Smith's service as tablemaid. I was 

5rf frf T , !!"• ^' ^' ^^^ y^*" P'e^^^^us to last 
May since I left. Miss Madeleine Smith was at home 
wheal was there. The second daughter, Elizabeth, 



left home to go to school near London while I was in 
the house. I understood Miss Smith had returned 
from the same school some time before. On one oc- 
casion she spoke to me about arsenic. I can't r^nem- 
ber what brought on the conversation, but I perfectly 
remember her saying that she believed arsenic was 
used for the complexion, or that it was good for the 
complexion— I don't recollect wliich. I can't tell 
anything more about it. 

James Girdwood, examined by Mr Yoima— I am a 
surgeon in Falkirk, and I have been in piractioe for 
about forty years. I have been frequently, since the 
publication of an article in Chamber^ Journal, asked 
by females as to the use of arsenic as a cosmetic. That 
is about two years ago. 

By the Loan Advooats— Ifai^y of my friends con- 
suited me, and I told them it would be highly in- 
jurious, and ought not to be taken. 

John Robertson, examined by Mr Touiro— I am a 
druggist in Queen Street, Glasgow. I remember, some 
time ago, of an application being made in my shop for 
arsenic by a man>servant. That was in the beginning 
of last May. A young man came in, from seventeen 
to nineteen years of age, and asked for 6d worth or Is 
worth of arsenic I asked htm for what purpose it was 
to be used. He said it was for a lady who was waiting 
outside. I asked for what purpose, and he stated that 
she was going to use it for her complexion. I did not 
see any lady waiting outside. I did not give it. 

The LoBD JuBTioi^LBSK— This is veiy loose ; it is 
after universal rumours were circulated about this case. 

The LoBD AoTOOAra (to the witness)— Tou did not 
ask his name? 

Witness— No. 

Peter Guthrie, examined by the Bbaw— I am the 
manager of Fraser ft Green's establishment in Sauchi€« 
hall Street. We sell arsenic among other things. I 
remember a lady coming to our shop and asking about 
the particular use of arsenic. That was in the begin- 
ning of I860. She came into the shop alone, and pro> 
duced a number of BlaekwootPs Magasine, containing 
an article on the use of arsenic for hmproving the com- 
plexion, and asked me if I had seen it. I said I had ; 
and she asked me to give her arsenic I declined 
doing so. She still expressed a strong desire to have 
it, but I did not give It to her. 

By the Lord Advooats— I did not know the lady. I 
had seen her several times before. There was no other 
customer in the shop. I mentioned it to Johnston, 
our senior assistant. I could not say if I did so the 
day it happened. 

William Roberts, examined by Mr Toinra— I am a 
merchant in Glasgow. I became acquainted with 
L'Angelier about the year 1868, and he once dined 
with me~on Christmas Day of that year. After din- 
ner he became very ill ; there were a few friends at 
dinner. When the ladies retired he got ill, and wished 
to leave the room. I went with him, and left himi in 
the water-closet. I came back to the dining-room, and 
remained some time. I wondered why he did not 
come I opened the dining-room door, and heard a 
groan as of some person vomiting. I went to the 
closet, and found him vomiting and purging. A good 
many gentlemen came out of the room and saw him 
there I s< n| for cholera mixture, and gave him a 
good deal of it. He nearly emptied the bottle I got 
very much frightened, as cholera had been in the 
town shortly before. He remained in the water- 
closet for a considerable time, and after a short time 
one of the gentlemen took him to his lodgings. He 
called on me the next day or the day after to apolo- 
gise for his Ulnen. He wa? a comiderable tin? In (te 
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frattt-eloMt ; itapi^eared to ate m hour or up^Btds, 
iieBMr«in6kulMa. 

By the LoBft ikBWiiemm-1 kafew VJkngOkiT jirtttj^ 
treU ; I Always thovfl^tliUt shIm little fcBow ; hesat 
te tbe amrth ihtae jon ; At thadblteo 1 wbatdfaot 
lUKfv IraiitMtAi feB OieUc^ Uk wdiA. 

■jr tbe iMis JottnoB-ObiBC-^ hail ooealiioB to 
icBteige m J oi^iaion ef Um. 

The Lord JcsTics-CLXRK-^lfh^t 

"Wiintm^ tere beea ioM ikiie kfs trial^was talked 

of ..Jii I.! 

lite liOBO Ji]dTi(»Cx«BE— Bat yoa tldn*t kaow 



Wtei) 1 itttroaticed himto Mfse SAfth Her liatsr was 

mkUki her. I «m nineteen y^ars of l^^ 
iBy the 8diaoiMa4^M«Bab--C'AiagQHcr«8kea;mie to 
^e Mtk Um once to R6ir, and I nndeivfeooi ^tt^ur- 
liote ««^«e.go and'aee Mite SnaMh. He tnlgUtliavo 
ifli«dke«ri«taedi«e«all at Bofoicyn, bnt Idon^t ifecol. 

IML He MQnsiitly espMaied a detire to IK iiAro- 

aoDid to ter fattier. I haivie ben Ih 3iar Mitel's 



Charles Baird, examined by Sir Touno— I am «o& of 
>iher]ate.Mr JU>bert Baird, Qkue^ir. I bare an iincle 
in Hnfgtau A Oo.*B mrchouoe. Through him I be- 
came acquainted witli J/Aafsfii«r ; I shoold say about 
<*iro7eac»<a0D. -Aft«:4hatIiireqBei»tiyfnet wtthhim, 
And ««Bt to' his lodgin^B sometimak I remem- 
ber on 'one eecarion fiaditig hlu reqr ronirell io .his 
ledgints. He weo then liTing in FvanUiB Place with 
Jfrs JenUae. I tidnk the oocssion' to which I i»fer 
waofittherln the test tortinght of September or the 
AntfMriaightof'OcilobdrMM. I wenttofiiiaiaiaMne- 
diatelf alter tlMM> Mid H iras j«t JMt*e I Ml. When 
Iireat np da ih»«vcai&fl; he M&d he had retoroed 
s^i^t itom the oAce ; he oxvtered eeme tea ; 
he tobk Tory ill saddealy^, and {mt his hand 
«K hifl flioaiaehk and, as U rwev^ aanbled 
Manelf vp; he la^ down on His eofh acmam- 
ang with pain. This eentlnaed limr ttboat la ^piarter 
of an hour. I advised him to send for a meiUotJ snan, 
and I believe he did so. He was going to bed when I 
'left. It was abo«t ten o^oleck when I wont, and'about 
^fllOTieawbeBllen. I -saw bUm oa the fbUowiog day 
betwetfa»iaeaBdten in the inorafDg. I asked him' 
hMrhewac^aBdhe«aMhelladhada r«7 *ad sight 
saf it ; itttd he hafl sent for a mMlcal mAo-^ believe 
Br.-SteveBy who had been -emplc^ed by him before. I 
■reaMmher «he name Steven distioctly. He said he 
adtomitedagnet deal daring the night. He has 
'been to ay mother's boii9e->«iever at a party. He 
jurr er net MisB fimith thete te my lcnowledge« 

jB^ tbe b)M> Jamo»€LBUc— My family ^knew the 
panel. 

By the LMt> <iLon)OATB~MrB Jonkijis was with 
2/ Aiigelter OB the oooasioB he was BO ilL Besaid-Dr 
fifeevenhad fleem him Utat eveatog alter I left. I could 
Bofc say Mrs Jeakiiw was peeaent when he told me so. 

By the Dkan^-I remember this botense it Was before 
IweiattolSpttitt. I wtetthaneon6ih November. 
i' By iAW» BANMrBiiiK-t rettimed Mi (tke4th April. 

Robnt Baiid,«xiMBinedb7 the Baxn^I am brother 
Mite last irltndn. Iwas aoqMkttellwith L'Aa|raier. 
I«aa*t Eay ^dieo I becatte-.ttt^uaiated with him ; it is 
mA iMithim two ftsM. 2 Motfllaet him asking ale to 
iBtcbdtRleihim . to ttist'emith. I oauiDt <iay iww iong 
•ago that is ; I think itisabout two yean ago. He 
askm «Ae ^aferenl Umct to introduce him, and he 
iieeaed very ptfessiag aboat it^ I :beiieve I asked a 
gnMtmm to inttfodaoe then, tUnkiilg it woald be 
better to ooaie from him tten ftsai Sb% bat he 
4eelte<d. It was my uttole tlMtl askid. I tfatek 
I ihett '•shed mf ttother ta tek Mte Smith some 
«v«niBg'ttMtt I might ask L'img^Uer, and IMtodace 
mia. Mm ^toelliMNl to do so. They eetWtnly 4Qteter 
tt«k Ih my mothei's hease. I intvodaoed them 
on ehe «tr(^eft. l^Angenet dift Hot aA mota hitmdiice 
)iim to Miss 'Bmttbni fAfSbttt, %«i ht «ApiKMed ten 
aayifcC^ CTtl«tetmfttatioh to be ilitrodiie«Ci to hhn. 



BUhsbeth WaSiafce, ezantined hgr iir Touitfr^ keep 
lodgers in Olaqgow, and have done so^or n wimlMr of 
yMlrs. If. I^JlUagelier todgedwiA me for sometime 
when he first oame to G'hngow; he oamein the end 
of July 18S2 sod remained tiU the middle of December 
ISSi, -Hetoidmehehadeome tobeinooaaliMaiE^Ban- 
tile ofioe ; he said he had -been a Muteauit ta the ^ 
navy at one ttanv. I dotf't kaow wbelther he meant 
tbe British or Feeneh navy* I nsderatood it to be >the 
Brittdhnavy. He did not say hb taadsoM his Minimis. 
sioB. Heopokeof having Uv«d in Xdibbmri^^nfoie 
heearaetome. fiedid not eayaai^tdilagof boibgia 
a situation in BdiBbargh ; he said he had been long 
oat of a sitnation. Ue oaid nothing (aboat havting 
been in Dundee. He iold aie he had been frequtttly 
in 37ife ; he mentioned that he knew «oiBe fidiiiies 
there. 

Mr Yoraro-oThe Bsicarresfsanily? 

Witaess-^I asked if he knew that liamily, ami he said 
he did, or that he had heard of them. 

By the Load Advooatb-^Ho was a weU-<midaQted 
yoaqg man. Ue kept good hours ; he !kept j»o^e#m- 
pany. One day that he came in, be said he tucbmet 
an old sweatheart going on her marriage jawsk He 
had a great aversion to medicine, smd I -never knew 
him take it. He was veqp cbeerftil. Ue playrd tbe 
guitar in the evenings, and sang occasfonaUy. t 

Colonel Eraser, examined by Mr Yovkg — I reside at 
Portobello. I was not acquainted with the date .M. ^ 
L' Angelier. I never saw him in a^f Ufe, te bi^ know- 
ledge. He never was in my house, and never di»ed 
with mew At tbe time of his death, I received a note 
from Mr Oeoige M'Call mentioning the fact «f his 
death. He mentioned him as a mutual friend ; bat I 
was very much surprised at it, never having seen .M. 
li'AngeUer or Mr M'CalL fe?here is no other tOolonel 
Eraser in Portobello. 

By the Xioan ADin^CTS— There is a Captain Fnser, 
iELN. 

Br Charles Adams, examined by Mr Toe»o-«I am 
an JiLD. at Coatbridge. I keep a druggist's shop 
there. On Sunday afternoon, 23d Marol^ I was in my 
shop. I remember a gentleman ooming iBto the shop 
that afternoon. He asked at first twenly-flve diqpfe of 
laudanum* which I gave him. After he got the|laa- 
danum he asked for a bottle of soda water. I saM- we 
had no soda water, btit I would give him a soda pow- 
der, which I did. He took it. This was about half- 
past five o^clock* I took him to be a militate *man ; 
there were several about SrampoUer at 1ib» Aimek Ho 
wore a moustache. [Shown photogngph of L'Angdier.] 
This has a resemblance to the person, Irat I couM stot / . 

be qiiite certain it is the same ; it is Uko tbe geOtle- 
man. tty shop was dark at the tinc^ so J. icoald 
scarcely observe, because we don't take off tiw shpt- 
ters OB Sunday. We get the light in by the glaohdoor. 
I suppose that he had on a dark browaish ooatofed a 
Balmoral bonnet. [Shown bonnet.] The botBwtnras 
like this. I remember seeing a haodkorohlef sticking 
out of his outside breast-pockets 

liy the Loan Adtooaic— Ho came in as If 'he ftad 
1^ off speaking to some 4Mie at the door/ bat I did Hot 
observe any one. I «m veij seldom ia >tho shop «p Ihe 
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Sunday afternoon. A girl came into the shop after he 
had been in— while he was there. It must have be$n 
aome trifling thing she wanted~I tlhnk castor oil. ' I'' 
dMft know who she was. I haye seen mlUtary g^utJe- 
men firequentTy th«!r«. 

T%e L6BB AbtoOits— Gta ^ftm evre&t that^lfbiit pfc- 
tctfs hi »6t one t^them? 

WltnMS'uI ilm not tf6^!n» 

The Tj(S«b Adtooats— Is it Ifke aziy of the iriilltary 
meB th&t yoTSi have se6n t 

If Raesa— Hot to my ktiowledge. 

The LOUD AfivoClT*— IVhen did you flrtt mention 
ihffitliet? 

Witness'-^lln^e or fbur weelrs ago. 

The Lord Advooatb— Whotras It to*? 

Wiia»BB^T6 BIrMtfleiL 

The LottD Advocasb^Wm be th« first psrsno yen 
mentioned it to ? 

Witness— He wa. 

The I«obd' Advocate --You saw MrHUier tfae fisst 
tim^i two or three weeks a^ ? I 

Witness— Tes. 

The Ldto AdV ooatb— When jtou £rst saw him did 
ycm tell him this! 

Witnen»^Tes. 

a© Load AB¥oci!tt«»--l!Way6titen him that the man 
got laudBOom th« Int tiMe yoa saw htm ? 

WitB«6»^No,Itoldhe had gbt olganw I felMS# he 
had got some other thing l»eiid«8 the powd«r. 

The Loa» Aotooaxe-^ou reeoHecbed ikalb after- 
^i^arast 

"WfttitBa^-^^ and I wrotef Mr Mjllt<^ to tiiat eifedt. 

Tte XidSD ABy0(UTB^TelI me what wade Mr Miller 

WUireis-*4E did* not know his object. 

the Zmu> ADtooAtlN-'Wbait qvestt^os diflliti >pat 
when he fiifib oaoie ? 

Th^ ]»<}]|D itreTioii«Cl.«BK->-I «ip^««e thAs is Htory 
Milltr who w|» 4brhieH^in Glasgow, amd aftomsards 
in UverpooL fie gbes abodt Mi a niefeseagar. 

The lioafi AovooAin— ¥ou Sbid y»«i did not toll 
MfHer the first tim« you had given him laiTtammi 
Was any thing said about arsenic ? 

VTftness— Yes, he inquired if I had given arsenic. 

4he LoitD ADVOCATB— And you found you had not ? 

Witness— I had not. 

^e Loan AAvooatk— Were yon asked to riecollect 
anytUag ? 

Witness— >Yss ; I was adktd Co Tccoileet ft a^pefeon 
had called that Sunday, and got any medicine at alL 

The Lord Adyocatb— On that oocasion did you re- 
wnect that he had.got-any other medicine t 

t^nMs— )f ot for a few minutes; but I did on that 



ClfiS hokD AtiTorAtK— You did not recollect the 
laudAanm M ^that occttsitfn. Did you iifterwards? 

W(ttt«nMl^fe. 

iBhd lidA» J«8«cfk'^LlERK-ls iSoA Itedanfuh eh- 
ieiMfaiy»ttt'^»o6kr 

"Witeeit^W^ flMet ohtferHt 

fEhe'Loso JuiTiosCLBlt— Why hM t 

'Vntoes^-Jt » n*t r^atrea. 

Xbe Lord JiEWiot*OzitRK--I doa*« msai in yotif 
m^iatest. 

'Wii&osf— We oct«r]poi ft dowta la mf ha&k, 

9j Ux Yoon jk-^We only eater im <tai hook* 4h« safe* 
hi aiwhla It is n«t the ptaetice to40 so 4ii aqy other 
^tuggtit*8 shop with which I am aoqaaiated. I wa« 
not precogaoeced on the other si^e here, t wA^«z- 
itaite^'by tfte Procurator-I'iacal oii Thursday last. 1 
%lirtidtfexsimln«din any differenfyR^ hf Wr Uii\&e 
f /oflTfrta I ^ai& 1^ the J^xocurator^iscal oo ^ttua»y. 



By the Lord Advocate— My shop is about 600 or 700 
yards to the west of the inn, in the Glasgow direction. 

The Lord JvsfiCBGLRRK— It might be a resem- 
Uance of any of the moustached gentlemen that walk 
about the streets. Whift is peculiar about itT fiave 
you any feeling of asstuance in your mted that fltat is 
the man you saw in your shop t 

Witaes»-No ; 1 eoi^ not be cetisfn. 

The Lord Justtob-Clbrk— Have you aAyassttt'lmee 
at all in your own mind ? 

Witness--I hare some stfpposffion that it may be 
the same person, but I could not "be i^itetlti. 

The Lord Jjtstice-Olbrk— W«re you shown ft When 
Hr Miller came to yott ? 

Witness— I itM *iown it test w^ oh Tharstoy or 
Vriday. 

The hMLb Jftnsti6B-(jLlSttK— By whoih ? 

WftfaesfeK-I don't knoi^ '^^^ "nBitie of the i^eiftletaian. 

The %amb f osriCE^BiK^Was it by the l*ieeal T 

WltiMss^I d«n^blctiow. 

Tim LdHD SmtKntOunM^'W^a j^n sMe 1o {^f « a 
^<Mrtpti*n to Mr M<ll«fr ^fihe MkaT 

Wttnes»— la a grtttt meaMM. 

The Lord Jrnnm^iLaiiK^'W^ h« « shdrt mia ? 

Witness^Rather if unytbiMg Itts than I akb. 

The Lord JvaraoB^ftxaK— Wtoa 4id fom. s«e this 
photogzaph? 

Witness- 1 thiak on JPriday last 

Br James Dlcissoiv examined by Mr Yomro— X ke«^ 
a druggist's shop in Bailies^n. That is on the road 
"between Coatbridge and Glasi;ow->-five miles from 
Glasgow, and two and a-lialf from Ooatbridge. I re- 
member a Sunday evening in March la<t, a gentleman 
comii^ into myshop ; it was some tine in the end of 
March. It was about half-past six oVtlock. He ap-» 
j>earea to be unwell ? he was holding his hand over his 
stomach, and complaining of pain ; te wanted 
laudanum. 'I gave him some at the counter. I gave 
him firom twenty. to twenty-five drops. He said he 
came from^oaCbridge, and was going to Glasgow. He 
was a person bf about five feet seven inches in height, 
so fm as I recollect, and what drew my attention to 
him pafticularly, was his wearinga moustache, a thing 
we don*t often see about our locality. His age would 
be about twenty-ft ve ; he was not of a very dark com- 
plexion ; he was dressed in a coat buttoning up tight— 
I recollect that yel^^ distinctly. Se had a Glengarry 
or Balmoral bonnet on his head. I was oricinaUy 
precognosce^ ^ r Miller on the part of the prisoner, 
and I £^ve ^,^j^ a description of this man. t was 
brought here as a witness,, not having seen a portrait. 
When I came here I was shown a photograph. [Shown 
photQgraph.] This is e:xtremely like the person who 
caHed at my shop. I tlnnk he had a whito paokatp 
handkeochief in the outside breast-pocket of his ooat. 

By the aoi.iGiTe&-6KNBiuah— I •&> on the -end » 
March, heoause one or two Soadays about tt«it tSsm I 
was at home ; on others I was ovt visiting. It nigfeit 
hav<e been in Apnl. I don't thhik it oo«Ul bav»Me« 
in the beginning of Maroh. 1 oaaoat fsy ^sttnolly U 
to the time ; as to the Boaday I can't ciQr distinotljfw 
I was -asked by the J^oouiator-KMEii^bouttlke .iHam 
and I said ifr was from two Rnd^aJialf to three aaentlq 
ligo. t think his.-oeat>wa»of aidarkV* wlmri'bift- 1 
could not say. There was an person with Mm in tn^ 
place. I did not see hion^is thMitreet. I dtd |M« «et 
if any one was with him. It struck me tbat he^^polE* 
in a subtly foreiifB-acoefttw 

By iir Yoviio^lly sh^ te of-lhft ^jh «(Mr; it H 
^oraOOyavdaoffit. 

By ihe.toRD JnsTi^aR^WK 1< a.fieHf* m»IM 
medUke on tbeioad lie mwt3A Mq!|ji»4««i«e4e«vr 



ghop : there is no other medical man there ; he miglit 
hare left a companioa on the high road and retarned 
to him. He took the laudanum. 

Dr Adams vas recalled and asked by the Lord 
JaSTiOB^JLBBX— Did this person complain of anything f 

Witness— No, my Lord. 

The LoBD Justiob-Glbsx— Did be swallow the 
laadanom? 

Witness-Tes. 

The IiOBO JirsnoK-GLiEK— Did you not ask him 
what he wanted it for 7 

Witness— No, my Lord. 

Mrs Kirk, examined by Mr Toong— I am a sister of 
Dr Kirk, who keeps a druggist's shop in theGallow- 
gate, Glasgow. It is on the north side. I know 
Abercromby Street. It is west of that street I re- 
member a gentleman coming into the shop on a Sun- 
day ni|^t some time agd ; I can't remember the date ; 
I think it was in March, but I can't say what day of 
the month ; I think it was about the end of the month. 
It was a little before or after eight o^olock. He wanted 
medicine ; I don't remember what medicine. He got 
it, but he did not take it at the counter. He took it 
away with him. I think it was a powder that he got* 
. but I can't say what. I served him. I can't well 
describe him. He was a young man about thirty* 
He was not a tall man— rather to the little side. He 
was not rery thin. He had a flresh and rather fair 
complexion. He wore a moustache. He had on a 
Glengarry bonnet, but for the rest of his dress I could 
not say what it was. (Shown photograph.) It is as 
like him as anything I liaye ever seen ; it is as good a 
likeness as I have seen. I was struck by his appear. 
ance at the time, and I noticed It particularly. He 
paid for the medicine. He took the money firom a 
little purse. (Shown No. 1 of second inyentory.) 
This is the purse. 

By the Lokd Advooatb— I think this happened in 
March. The gentleman was alone. H^ was about 
five minutes in the shop. I think that is the purse. 
I can't remember what the medicine was. I did not 
enter it in any book. I did not enter the money in 
any book. We don't enter the money got over the 
counter. There was nobody else in the shop selling 
anything ; there was a woman in ; I don't know who 
she was* I was asked if a gentleman had called buying 
medicine. I had not said there was anybody buying 
medicine before I was asked. I was asked about a 
fortnight or three weeks ago. 

By Mr TouNO— There was a woman in the shop at 
the time ; she spoke of the appearance of the gentleman 
at the time. The remark was about his dress. She 
spoke of the hair about the lower part of his face— his 
beard. That was after he went out. He did not ap- 
pear to be a fore^n gentleman— such as I have seen. 
Robert Morrison, examined by Mr Youho— I am in 
the employment of W. A B. Chambers, publishers and 
editors of Clumber^ JournaZ. [Shown four numbers 
of Chamber^ Journal.] These were published in the 
usual way of the dates they bear. The present circu- 
lation is about 60,000. The first of these numbers is 
December 1851 ; the second Is June 11, 1853 ; the third, 
Januai7 0, 1856 ; and the fourth, July 19, 1856. There 
is an article in each of these numbers on the use of 
arsenie. I am not aware that they excited a consider- 
able sensation. 

George Simpson, examined by Mr Toitno— I am in 
the employment of W. Blackwood & Sons. [Shown 
SlaOcuHXxPt Magazine for December 1858.] This was 
pnbUshed by us. The circulation then was about 7000. 

Messrs Blackwood were also the pablishen of the 



'* Chemistry of Common Life," by Professor Jobn&ton. 
It was published in 1855, but it had befoi-e been pub- 
lished in numbers, which had a very large circulation, 
varying from 5000 to 30,000. The circulation of the 
separate volume, I suppose has been about 10,000. In 
Chapter 23d, " The Poisons we Select," the first part is 
entitled, '' The Consumption of White Arsenic." The 
numl>er containing that article sold to the extent of 
5000, and the sale altogether to the present time of thac 
number and the volumes is about 16,000. There was a 
larger sale of the first volume than of the second. 

The Deav of Pacitltt then put in two letters ; the 
envelope of the first dated ''September 18, 1855," and 
read the letter as follows :— 

Bbloved Emile, — I have just received ^ 

your note. I shall meet you. I do not care 
though I bring disgrace upon myself. To see 
you I would do anything. Emile, you shall 
yet be happy — you deserve' it. You are 
young ; you who ought to desire life wishing 
to end it t Oh, for the sake of your once 
loved Mimi, desire to live and succeed in this 
life. Every one must meet with disappoint- 
ment. I have suffered from disappointment. 
I long to see you and to speak to you. 

The second letter bore the postmark, "October 19, 
1855," and was as follows :— 

Bbloved Emile, — ^Your kind letter I re- 
ceived this morning. Emile, you are wrong 
in thinking I love you for your appearance. 
I did and do admire you/ but it was for your- 
self alone that I loved you. I can give you 
no other reason, for I have got no other. If 
you had been a young man of some Glasgow 
family, I have uo doubt there would be no ^ 
objection to you. But becaiise you are 
unknown to him he has rejected you. Dear 
Emile, explain this sentence in your note — 
"Before long I shall rid you and all the 
world of my presence." God forbid you ever 
do. My last letter was not filled with rash 
promises. No ; these promises written in 
my last letter shall be kept — must be kept. 
Not a moment passes but I think of you. 

An extract flrom a third letter, not dated, was read 
as follows :— 

I am almost well to-day, if the weather 
would only get warm. I have lost my appe- 
tite entirely. It is just anxiety and sadness 
that is the matter with me, but I am better 
to-night. Darling, if I were with you. I 
have laughed at the recollection of a conver- 
sation of yours. What queer creatures you 
must think young ladies at school. For a 
moment, do you think their conversations are 
what you said ? Believe me, I never heard > 
a young lady while I was at school, nearly 
three years, speak of the subject you men- 
tioned. But perhaps it was different with 
me when at school. I had always a bedroom 
at school, and I was a parlour boarder. Do 
you really think they are so bad ? Some 
may, but not all. 

Dr R. Paterson, examined by the Dean— I am a 
physician in. L€ith,,and have practised there for seve- 
ral years. I have seen several cases of suicidal poison-^ 
Ing by arsenic. They were chiefly young females con-* 
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nected with mills and ooloar>work8 ; in many cases 
they had obtained the arsenic about the works ; in 
others it was purchased. I was called in to prescribe 
for them while suffering from the effects of the poison. 
I saw seven cases in all They all died, with one ex- 
ception. I used all the remedies I could think of. In 
the six cases they submitted to medical treatment 
without attempting any hindrance. Not one of them 
disclosed before death that they had taken poison. I 
asked several whether they had taken arsenic or some 
other poison, but they all denied it. They submitted 
to medical treatment like any other patient. The 
seventh case was a recovery. That person did not 
admit at first that she had taken poison. After she 
had almost recovered from the secondary effects of it 
she admitted it. She was then aware that she was re- 
covering. Iq previous stages of her illness 'she was 
sullen and morose, and would not speak. Arsenic is 
used t3 a large extent in these colour m tnufactories, 
and was used to a larger extent at that time. These 
cases occurred several years ago. Th^ people about 
the works had great fEicilities in taking away arsenic. 

By the Lord Advocat«— They were not all about 
the same time. These seven cases occurred in the 
space of about eighteen years. The symptoms were 
nearly similar in all. They were characteristic of 
poison by arsenic. They vomited matter of various 
colours, depending on what has been previously taken. 
The sickness and vomiting ceased in most c^ses aa 
hour or two before death, but in some instances con. 
tinned till death. They were^all known cases of 
suicide. I can't say if any of them asked for a med ical 
man to see them. I had no precise means of ascertain- 
ing what time elapsed between taking the poison and 
the commencement of the symptoms. Death resulted 
in thirty-six houns, and one in twelve hours, from the 
commencement of the symptoms. 

By the Lord Justiok-Olerk— In cases of suicide the 
early symptoms are not seen. 

John Fleming, examined by Mr YouNa— I am store- 
keeper to Todd & Higginbotham, printers and dyers 
in Glasgow. I have been so for eleven years. I take 
charge of the whole chemical substances used in their 
printing and dyeing operations. Arsenic is one of the 
substances used in large quantities. We generally get 
from three to four cwts. at a time. We generally 
get it from Charles Tennant & Co. in its pure white 
state. It is used by us fur mixing with other substances 
in making colour. It is put in barrels. The arsenic 
barrels are put into the store among the other things, 
quite open. When any of it is taken out of the barrel 
the lid is loosely laid on again. Three men and a boy 
work in the store with me ; their duty is to weigh out 
the different substances as they are wanted by the 
colourmakers. From eighty to ninety lb. are gene- 
rally given to the colourmakers at a time. Tliey get 
tha^ quantity several times a month. No person gets 
into the store except those engaged in it. It is taken 
from the store to the colourmakers in open wooden 
pails. I can't say how many workmen are employed 
about the works. I would not miss three or four ounces 
of arsenic if it were taken away. I would miss more, 

Kobert Townsend, examined by Mr Youuo— I am 
manager to my brother, Mr Townsend, manufacturing 
chemist in Glasgow. Ue deals largely in arsenic, and 
we have always Uirge quantities at a time in the pre- 
mises; we have from one to ten tons at a time ; it is 
kept in a private ofiicc in the counting house. During 
the night it is locked up, not dui Ing the day. It st .nds 
in casks, as meal does in a meal shop. One cask only 
is kept open for use. We employ from 100 to 104 peo- 



ple. I have no donbt they might take arsenic away if 
so inclined. 

By the Lord ADYOOiTB-^I have never known it 
taken away. 

Janet Smith, examined by the Dkak of Facdltt— I 
am a sister of Madeleine Smith. I am thirteen years 
of age. I was living in my father's house In Blyths* 
wood Square last winter and spring. I slept down 
stairs in the same bed with Madeleine. I generally 
went to bed before her. We both went at the same 
time on Sunday ; that was generally the way on Sun- 
day. I remember Sunday the 22d March ; went to 
bed at the same time that night. I am quite sure of 
that. We went to bed about half-past ten or aficr 
that. We went down stairs together from the diniug- 
room. I don't i-emember which was in bed first. We 
were both undressing at the same time, and we l>oth 
got into bed nearly about the same time. We usually 
ta' e about halfan-hour to undress; we were in no 
pai-ticular hurry that night in undressing. My sister 
was in bed with me before I was asleep. I am quite 
sure of that. She was undressed as usual, and in her 
night-clothes. I don't know which of us fell asleep 
first. It was not long after we went to bed before I 
fell asleep. I don't remember papa making a present 
of a necklet to my sister lately; I remember him doing 
so a'jout a year ago. 

By the Loan Advocate— I have seen my sister take 
cocoa. I never saw her make it in her room. She kept 
it in a paper in her room. We had a fire. We went 
to bed that night at the same time as we usually did on 
Sunday night. I remember the morning that Made 
leiue went away. I suppose she had been in bed that 
night. I was asleep before she came to bed. She was 
away when I awoke. 

By the Drak—I have seen my sister taking cocoa in 
the dining-room. I don't know that she had been 
recommended to take it. No other body in the house 
took it. She took it in the dining-room, and kept it in 
her own room. On the Monday morning, the 23d, 1 
found m/ sister in bed when I awoke aboat eight. 

Dr Laurie, examined by the Deax— I am a physician 
in Glasgow, and have been in pi-actice for a good many 
years. I have not made arsenic a particular study, 
but I have had my attention recently directed to the 
effect which it would have on the skin if it were mixed • 
in water. I tried it on myself. I put in water a quar- 
ter of an ounce of arsenic from Currie's shop, mixed 
with indigo, and I washed my hands with it. I also 
mixed half an ounce of the same arsenic with water, 
aud washed my face quite freely, but I washed my face 
afterwi^rds With cold water. I found no disagreeable 
effects from it. I tried the washing of the face on Sa- 
turday. I had tried the washing of the hands previ- 
ously. The effect of the washing on the hands was as 
if I iiad used a ball of soap with sand in it ; the effect 
was not great, but if at all, it had a softening effect. . 
I don't think that increasing the amount of the 
arsenic would make any difference, on account of its 
insolubility. I made the experiments in a common- 
sized hand basin. I recollect treating one case 
of arsenical poisoning which presented some remark- 
able peculiarities. The history of the case was this 
(avoiding names, places, and dates) :— It occurred dur- 
ing the prevaleijce of cholera some' years ago in the 
west. 1 was asked to see a gentleman about seven or 
eight in the evening. I found he had been ill from . 
three or four o'clock In the artemoon. I was in the 
habit of attending his family. I inquired why I had 
not been sent for sooner, and I was told that the symp- 
toms had not been sufficiently clear to call for my 
attendance:. I found tin pnticut labouring under the 
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premonitorj Bfmfiotaa of eholeia. I prescribe for 
himasforaowMofcholcrt. I tbea loft, «Qd retmxifid 
about ten o'clock, when I found the symptonis yciy 
much aggntfated ; there wm ▼omiting and porgio^ 
and cramp of the Umbe. Some poiata in the caqe 
struck ae as pecujia^-^is. roiee was not in the least 
al&cted, which it osnally is in choleES* and almost 
anifonnly ia the later stegaik The appearance of the 
matter vomited was also pseuliar« in the eoloor espe^ 
cially, which was of a reddish jnellow. In cholera we 
ej(pec(: the rioBfWater discbargea It ocqurred to me that 
this migjht not perhaps be a case of cholera; I there- 
fore asked the geptlemaa if be had taken anything^ 
or had anything given to him. He said he had 
not taken anything thai day excepting bis ordinary 
food : he said, I think, that he htul taken some 
chicken Boxxfi, The symptoms went on, and it struck 
me more that it was not a case of cholera. I again 
asked him if he had taken anything to account for the 
peculiar symptoms, and he said he bad not I called a 
medical friend in consultation, and being satisfied that 
something was wroog, I again put it to the patient, in 
presence of the other medical man, whether he had 
taken anything, and he declared solemnly that he had 
taken nothing. The symptoms went on till I became 
convinced he was dying, and then I put the question to 
him as a dying man to tell me whether he had taken 
anything. His answer a short time before he died 
was that he had taken nothing. He died I think 
about two in the morning, And the symptoms had 
commenoed about three or four in the afternoon. 
The occurrenee had nearly passed oat of my mind, 
wbeik next day, about two in the afternoon, I was 
inferaacd that a gentleman wa» aiMciouB to see me. I 
found he WM» connecteil with one of the drug eetab- 
llsfaments in tocm ; he said, " You attended so«nd-so 
last night, and he die of cholera." I said I did ; he 
said, I think it y duty to tell yeu that I sold 
to him abaut twoo'clock on the day that he died half an 
ounce of arsenic." I cautioned hin not to mention 
the cireumstance. I immediately went to the house, 
got the matter vomited, put it into a bottle, and got 
it anafyeed by an eminent chemist. He told me next 
day Chat he had found a large quantity of arsmie. 

then had the body opened, and the stomach taken 
out and given to tlie same eminent ehemist, and he 
found that it contained a lai^e quantity of arsenic ; 
quantity was not determised ; the stomach was ftaB of 
arsenic That patient received miedioal treatment very 
quieUy ; just as had been done en previous oocsi^ns. 
He took the prescriptions readily. He was living with 
his rations. I have a large (hosily practice. • 

By the Lean AnvooAn^In making the experiments 
as to washing my face and hands with arsenlo, I fliled 
a basin with a quantity of water, and washed my fkce 
and hands. I p«t in the arsenic without allowing it 
t9 suMde ; a large pait» of oonrse, fell to the bottom. 
It is a praetlee I would have ne fear In repeating. I 
don't think one experiment wouM justify me in saying 
it is a safie practise. I felt no smarting of the eye, and 
no unpleasant fe^lngs, and I would have no hesitation 
it) repeating the experiment. If I had a case requiring 
it» I would have no hesitation in ordering it to be done. 
I would not advise It to be made a practice ot If there 
wwe vennln on the skin, it might require to be done. 
I would not hesitate to prescribe it for that I never 
did f rescribe it, but I would have no fear In doing so. 
Extreme thirst is an early symptom in cholera, and in 
poisoning by arsenic. In cholera It Is more towards 
the later stages. 

Dr Douglas Maclagan, examined by the Dsah— I am 
a physician In Edinburgh. I have had some experience 



in cases of poisoning by anen|c, and have devoted a 
good deal of attention to chemistiy. From what I 
know of the properties of arsenic, I think that so very 
little of it is dissolved in cold water, that I could not 
conceive it would do any harm to wash the face or 
hands with it If agitated with cold water, it dissolves 
one part, I think, in 40Q. That is so minute a quails 
tity that I don't think it could do harm to the entire 
skin. If kept long in contact with the sklo, it might 
produce bad effects ; but I should think very little 
effect would be produced on the hands by washing 
them in cold water in which a quarter of an ounce of 
arsenic was put. Arsenic will dissolve more readily in 
hot water. The quantity dissolved by simply putting 
it in boiling water is not very great In order to make 
boiling water a sufficient solvent of arsenic, you mast 
continue the boiling of the arsenic for a considerable 
time ; if you want to dissolve a pretty large quantity 
of arsenic, you require to boil it violently for half-an- 
hour. I think a fortieth part is held in solution after 
the wat^ is cooL I don't recollect how much itre- 
tains at the boiling point. As a general rule, the pre- 
sence of organic matterinaflnid impairs the solvent 
power of arsenic; 

The LoBB Justios-Clbek— Does that point to the 
quality of the Glasgow water t 

By the Djcah— There does not appear to be a great 
difference in the case of tea or coffee poured on arsenic 
from what I have stated as to water. They dissolve 
but a sman quantity. I can't say how much cocoa 
or chocolate will hold in solution, because you cannot 
filter them so as to determine the quantity. Thepe is 
a great deal ot organic matter in cocoa or dK)e»> 
late. Supposfl a sotetion of avsenic applied to tba 
skin, I deo't know it would bmre any poleanow 
effect; I don't think it would have much effect «M 
way or another. If kept sufficiently long in cowka«t 
with the skin, or rubbed In, it would prove poison- 
ous. There are cases in which arsenic ointment has . 
proved poisonous. I remember a case of a person 
named Davidson who took arsenic, and I published , 
an account of that case. She took it by accident 
She was not a very strong-minded person ; she was a 
hysterical and weak creature. She took it thinking it 
to be an elServesclng powder, and she did not discover 
what she had taken till she saw a dog pulling about 
the room a paper on which "Arsenic" was marked. I 
have paid attention to the symptoms of arsenical 
poisoning. In cases of slight quantities of arsenic 
being taken, the symptoms very often resemble those 
of bilious or British choleraic attacks; la very severe 
cases of arsenical poisoning, termiuating tiAtally» there 
Is a very remarkable resemblance to persons labouriag 
under malignant or Asiatic cholera. Witness stated 
the symptoma of arsenical poisoning. He never saw 
Jaundice as & symptom. Irritation of the throat was a 
symptom. It nxlght occur in a case of British cholera, 
but then it was generally caused by muscular soreness 
from severe vomiting. 

By the Lobd Advooatb— It was possible that jauQ- 
dice might be a symptom of arsenical poisonli^r ; it 
was difficult to deny a possibility in regard to physio- 
logical action. The presence of organic matter inter- 
fered with the holding of arsenic in solution, but ft 
might be held in suspension. Avldotts fluid would 
hold more iu suspension, and the more vicious the 
more it would hold. Qreat thirst was a symptom of 
poisoning by arsenio. Did not think water in whieh 
arsenic had been mixed would produce any effect on 
a person washing in it Would not recommend the 
practice. 

By the Dea^t— I oould not say how much arsenic 
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coald be bald, in tuspoBMiioit in a eq^ of fiocoa; U B^f th^. toW( ^M^jft^ iy , . < ^ ;^ |hg4 y^ jlp ^ifjI^^lKJ^ 

would depend on the thickness of the cocoa,. In this ^^ t^t^i^^^ w^^ij^m^ iuiad» fllwijifw. 

conntry cocoa is vej^ thip. In France chocolate is. w " ^ «\, ^ 

thick asi porridge. ^^ efl*dttd«d Hie evidanea «te» (Hie- prisaftey,- aad 

Bcm^ Hart, examined by the Dviir— Tam a dmg^t the Court a4^ranwd aft a ftw mfantfea to-fire o'ejock, 

in Qlaqgow. The Bridge of Allan is between two and tin ten olclock next momttig. 
three milea from StiitlBg. The distance from Allbs 
to 9tiffttii(f i8>seTen to right mUes. 



SEYEKTH. DAY.-Tuejiaay, July 7, J.8§7, 

Th/9' Court met a^eua to-day at ten o'clock. 

. Th/$ Lord Advocate then addressed the jury as follows : — Gentlemen of the jury> after afi . 
inveatigaiion which for its length has- proved unexampled, X believe, in the crinuzuJ annals of 
this country, I have now to discharge perhaps the moat, painful piUslic duty that eves fell 1i» 
my lot I am quite sure« gexttlemen^ that in the dispharge of that duty^ 1 ahtUl meet wi^ 
th^A atl^entton whiph the deep importanee of this case reqpiiTes, and whicJi you haire paid to 
its4 details &om the commencement, Gentlemen, it is in^oseible, whatever impression may. 
have been produced in your mlnda — it is impossible that, during, this l^g and protracM tn^}^ 
in wi^ich: we haye laid before you so maay elements, some of them minute elements of proqf,^ 
necessarily to a certain extent disjointed and unconneeted— ^-I ^ay whatever moral imgnessitni, 
m^y have been produced on your minds — and I fear there is UtiJe doi4>t of what ^kffk imprei* 
sion must have been — it is impossible that you can have rightly, appreciated thfkfuU bearing • 
of' those details on the prpposition whiph this indictment contains. It is new. my 4uty,,a4 
deadly and fully as I can,, to draw these details together, and to present to yoiTjif I ean, ia.», 
connected shape,, the^ links of thsJ: chain, of evidence which we have been engaged for the lasiK 
week itK constructing^ Gentlemen, I could have rejoiceid if the result of the inquvpy which it. 
w^ our duty to make,,imd of the laberiQUS collection of every element of proof .which: yr% 
•could find* would hftve j.uatified us on tha part of the Crown in resiting co]iteni;>with. iiha, 
investigation into 1J:ie facts, and withdrawing our charge against th^ prisoner. Geniilf qienj I 
grieve to say that so fi^r as that from being th^ result to which w)e oome> that, if you. give me. 
your, attention for X feari the spmewhat lengthened trespass on your patienpe which I^ ah^i 
have to make,, y^u will arsive at the cpodusion that every link is se'^^rmlj fa^tenedr^thi^ 
«very loop-hole is so completely stopped— that there d<?u9s not mmm th^ nocuHbiiity of escape 
foit the unhappy pffisoner fi^om the net that she has woven for henelfl^ Ge»tlewi|>ny ib» vm 
xiictment charges three separate crimes, oi; rather it charges two separate wm/^» one of them, 
having, been committed twice» and the third once. Xt is an indiptm<ept whiifht charges tn|Bp 
4Bep^i»te opts of administering uoisoo with intent to kiU,; and thii third chM^ is the suooetKk- 
fuf swdndnisteriz^ of poison witn intent tp kill— ^vi;?,, murdev. They anei dwi^;e8 to wlMph* ^ 
£ome reupects^ di;fferent p^rts of the evideniQea^ply ; but. they hang.tp^thv; they throw light* 
upon eacli other ; , they ara not unconnected aete of crime. Our ca^ i^ thatthe^^ftdministra^an. 
wilihintexkttp poison was truly p^ of a desig^, to kill ; on the other haj^di the tfifitk c^ the <jkath' 
xeflepts and throws back light on the previous aijits of admii»istratiQn, ]a »tatiQ^to ypn the enrjr. 
denceonwhichwe think that these charges must be found proved* 1 8ha31>avoiQ(«fts^&r 9^ pp8sih]4 . 
trayeUing into ar^;ion w^ch.this case aj^S^rds too great mateiiala i^r — Xx»w» the a%apt u^- 
credihle e?idenpe which.it ha£i afforded of disgracej, and sin, an4 de^adntio^t^the lUwPKiful 
soei^ picture which it has. revealed — the fearful domestic resnlta whicli muati^^cn^tahly fc^ 
low— tnose feelings of commiseration and horroi which the a^, .the ses^ and th» eondition of 
the prisoner must prpduce m every mind-^aH these are thing^ mtp whioh X aWl pot travel,. 
Th^^ might unnerve me for the. discharge of my painful public dttt{^.. Besid^fw nolaPfflVW. 
of.m»»e— rUP language of my eloquent and learned friend— can. qonyey tp.th(B.mi»4owe»tentt. 
of tihe impression whioh the bare reeital of the details of thi^ oase has ahmdy <9ei4ed thiXHigbr 
out- thje whole of this country, X. shall only say that these, matters weigh . on niy VQ^t, ae<X 
amsure they do on yours, with a weight and m oppression whiph nei^r require mo} a^ii#< 
of expression. The only other remark of that kin4 which I shall m^ke m this, th§tj whii<^ % 
prisoner in the position of this un&rtunate lady is entitled— ju^^tly entitled'— to^ say that snoh 
a o4me shall not be lightly presumed or prpved against her,, yet,, gentleman* if tl^chaxgeain 
the indictment be true^ if iixe tale which I have to teU and have told be a trijiie'-pnB^ yo^ aiaa 
trying acase^of as OQol,, premeditatejd, deliberate homicide as ever justly b^oyjdkt i^.perp^- 
tr^itpr witMn the compasa and penalty of the law. Gentlemen, the fiistaotonimich I &«nd 
is one into which it will not be necessary for me to go in any great det^^* . It iaa very im- 
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portent &H In the inqaiiy, btit it jb one on "wbich you can hAve no doubt whatever : this nn- 
fortunate man, Emile L'Angfelier, died of arsenic. There can be no doubt about that. The 
rnnptoms which he exhibit^ on the night of the 22d and morning of the 23d March were in 
aJl resptiCtB the symptoms of poisoning by arsenic. I may have occasiony in the course of my 
remains, to come back upon this ; I do not stop for the present to demonstrate it. Hia 
body was opened, and the stomach was analysed by Dr Penny, who found an immense 
quantity of arsenic in it ; the other parts of the body which were taken out at the exhuma^ 
tion were analysed by Dr Ohristison, and he found traces of arsenic in eyery one of them ;; 
and therefore, gentlemen, I think you will come to the conclusion — and it is not a conclusion 
on which it is necessary for me to dwell — that the inquiry starts with this ascertained and 
certain fact, that L'Angelier died on the morning of the 23d March in consequence of the- 
administration of arsenic ; whether given him by another, or taken by himself, in whatever 
way he swallowed it, the cause of his death was unquestionably arsenic. The next question 
which arises is, by whom was that poison administered ? That truly constitutes the inquiry 
which you have now to answer. In passing from the corpus delicti, so to speak — ^in passing 
from the cause of L'Angelier's death — I do not allude to a theory which barely crossed my 
mind during the leading of the evidence yesterday as a possible case to be made in the de- 
fence, that, notwithstanding the arsenic found in the stomach, his death was to be attributed 
ta other causes, and that, in truth, it arose from biliary derangement or ftom cholera^ 
Gentlemen, that is a theory which it is impossible to maintain. I pass from that at present,, 
and I shall assume, during the rest of my argument, that L'Angelier died from the adminis- 
tration of arsenic. Passing from that, then, I now proceed to inquire what is the evidence* 
that connects the prisoner at the bar with the death of L'Angelier ? And before I state to 
you in detail — and I must do it with very great and anxious precision — ^the e^dence on thatr 
p<Mnt, which appears to me conclusive of the guilt of the prisoner, I must, after the course 
which the trial has taken, and the remarks which have been incidentally made in the 
course of it, set you right in regard to some matters which have been raised re- 
specting the conduct of the prosecution. A great deal was s^d while we were 
leading our evidence, especially as regarded the documents — a great deal was said 
on the course that was followed when this inquiry first began after the death of 
L'Angelier. Those matters that were alluded to were no doubt of considerable 
importance, but you must draw the distinction between remarks intended to apply 
to the general system of conducting prosecutions of this kind, and to those matters in wiucb 
the prisoner can state any interest, or in regard to which her defence could in any way be 
affected. Gentlemen, I said at first, and I still, that as far as regards the productions in our 
hands, I know of no case in which any prisoner has had more facilities than the prisoner at 
the bar ; not too great facilities, for everything which we did in the matter had a tendency 
to eHcit the truth, which is the only object of this inquhry. Nor do I think that in so rare 
and singular a case as this, we in the slightest degree departed from our public duty in 
enabling the prisoner more easily to conduct her defence. But, as far as the proceedings 
have gone, whatever remarks may be made as to the conduct of particular officials, I think I 
shall show you most clearly that the prisoner has suffered nothing in that respect, and that, 
in truth, if matters referred to in these observations have any effect on the case at all, it ha» 
not been against the prisoner that that effect has been produced. On the death of L'Angelier 
a great quantity of documents was left by him in various repositories. His death was sudden 
and unexplained. Dr Thomson and Dr Steven made a pott mortem examination ; but they 
could not state what the cause of death was. His employers, who took an interest in him, 
grew anxious. They examined his repositories, and they found that in his desk in the office * 
and in his lodgings there were a variety of letters. The first examined were those that were 
in the desk in the office, which were examined by Stevenson and Kennedy ; and the reading^ 
of some of them gave them a misgiving as to what the truth of this case might be. L'An- 
gelier died on the 28d, and on the 25th Mr Stevenson made a communication to the Pro- 
curator-Fiscal, not charging anybody with a crime, or implicating anybody in the death, but 
simply calling his attention to the fact that L'Angelier had died under these circumstances, 
and stating that there were letters left in the desk which might be of importance as throwing 
light upon the mystery of his decease. The result was, that Stevenson himself brought six 
or seven letters to the Procurator-Fiscal on that day, and those letters were marked by him- 
self and clearly identified. The investigation went on. By the 80th Dr Penny made his 
medical report. A warrant was that day issued by the Procurator-Fiscal, not against Miss 
Smith, or in a criminal charge at all, but on the case of a sudden death, to search the reposi- 
tories of the deceased. Gentlemen, that was done. The letters in the desk were sealed up 
in the presence of Kennedy and Stevenson. They were sent to the Procurator-Fiscal or to 
the Fiscal's office. They were found with the seals unbroken by Stevenson when he went 
there, and I think the box was opened in his presence. Wilson, the Procurator-Fisoal's 
clerk or assistant, received the box in that state in the presence of Mr Hart. He swears 
that he locked it up at that time, that he delivered it some days afterwards to the officer 
Murray in the state he got it. The officer Murray swears that he marked the letters there*. 
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and delivered them back in the state in which he got them ; and from that time forward their 
identification is complete. In the lodgings letters were found in the portmanteau, in the desk, 
and in the tourist's bag. The letters in the portmanteau and in the desk were made up into- 
bundles by Murray and his assistant M 'Lauchlin. They were carried by M 'Lauchlin to his own. 
house on the night of the 30th. He swears that they were not touched during that night — 
that they remained in his own room. Hurra}' got them next day, in the state in which he left 
them the night before, from M'Lauchliu. The two set to work and marked the documents,, 
keeping them under lock and key during the process, and they handed them over to the Pro- 
curator-Fiscal, who marked them himself. Therefore, gentlemen, if you believe these 
officers, the history of these letters is also complete. And as regards the letters in the- 
tourist's bag, the tourist's bag was opened in the presence of Stevenson and Hart, and there 
can be no doubt, therefore, of what the letters were that were contained in that repository. 
Now, it has been said this is a very loose and improper mode of conducting this business. It 
has been said that these letters should have been handed over to the Sheriff- Clerk, and that 
he was the proper custodier of these documents. Now, I am very far indeed from saying 
that the proceedings in the first instance were what I should wish them to have been ; be* 
cause I think it right to say that I know no excuse for an officer in the execution of a war* 
rant, when he discovers documents under the authority of that warrant, not identifying them 
completely at the time. But, on the other hand, that is a question not, as I think relating 
in the least to the interest of the panel at the bar ; because, if you shall be satisfied that the 
chain of evidence is complete — that these documents have truly come into the hands of the 
public prosecutor in the state in which they were found — why, gentlemen, if these persons 
had not been officers of the law at all, if they had been private individuals dealing with 
articles in the repositories of a deceased relation, and we had the same amount of evidence 
in regard to their custody and transmission, that evidence would have been perfect and com* 
plete. But it is said they do not know yet what documents were recovered by the Procu- 
rator-Fiscal. Gentlemen, they, are not entitled to say so ; for this plain reason, that they 
had it in their power, at any period if they pleased, to ascertain exactly what documents had 
been recovered by the Procurator-Fiscal. It seemed to be said that the public prosecutor 
was in a position in which it depended entirely on his will and pleasure what facilities should 
be given to an accused party — to a party accused of a crime before the Court. I am happy 
to say, gentlemen, that no such law exists in this land. If documents were in the hands of 
the Procurator- Fiscal, or of the public prosecutor, which the prisoner was entitled to have 
access to, the courts of law were open, and an application to the Court of Justiciary would at 
once have prevented the public prosecutor from keeping back a single document to which the 
prisoner was entitled if he had been inclined to do so. And if they had really wished to 
know what documents were recovered by the Procurator-Fiscal, and really thought that any 
documents were retained by him, why did they not before this trial — why did tb>y not whea 
the trial began — ^make an application to the Court to ascertain that fact in a proper and legi* 
timate manner 1 Grentlemen, I will tell you. Because every scrap of paper that passed 
between the prisoner and the deceased L'Angelier has, in one shape or other, been produced 
in this process. It is not now in the mouth of the prisoner to say, by cross-examination, as 
to matters over which obscurity may in words be thrown — it is not in the mouth of the pri- 
soner to say that one single document has been retained that she or the agents for her defence 
might, if they chose, have taken the proper means to ascertain. There was a complaint made that 
we had refused access to the original documents. Gentlemen, I did so — we did so — on our owa 
responsibility ; and that we did rightly there can be not a shadow of doubt. You have seen 
the mass of this correspondence, you have heard it explained in what state the repositories were ; 
you have seen already, and you will know much more, before this case is concluded, how 
vital every scrap may be that we have produced to the justice of this case. It was absolutely 
necessary that we should have the use of the documents to identify the handwriting, to trace 
tiie letters, to ascertain their dates, to ascertain their import ; and it was necessary that we 
should take care that under no circumstances should those important elements of evidence 
run the slightest risk of being lost to justice. Gentlemen, the prisoner used the right which 
the law gives to a person accused in this country among the many other safeguards with whicb 
our system above all others surrounds a person accused — I say she used the privilege of what 
is called "running her letters '' immediately after the time when she was apprehended, and. 
the effect- of running letters is this, that it compels the public proseeutor to bring the accused 
to trial within a certain time, otherwise the prisoner must be set free ; and acconlinglyit was 
absolutely necessary that within a Umited time the case for the prosecution should be prepared ;. 
but the prisoner might have delayed the trial at any time. No doubt, to a certain extent, 
she would have lost the benefit of the haste with which the prosecutor otherwise was compelled 
to complete his case ; but if her advisers in such a case as this had. really thought that there 
was injustice done^ — that there had been improper obstacles placed in the way of her defence 
— do you imagine that for a fortnight here or there they would have refrained from applying 
for a delay of the trial, which they would have got at once from the indulgence of the prose- 
cutor without any further proceedings ; but which, if the prosecutor had been unwilling to 
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grant, the C^urt, as a matter of couTse^ wotild have given ? Gentlemen, I have, made tliese 
remarfcs^ bfoeause I think, that an undne impression may have rested upon yonr minds in re- 
gard to Ukose matters during the discussions that arose on the trial.. To what extent th» 
SiieriS" ought personaUy to superintend precognitions, or whether the Sheriff-Clerk ia the pro- 
per depositoiy of these documents, are matters relating to the general administraldon of tlie 
criminal law, upon which different opinions may subsist, and wmch may be mod^ed by prac- 
tical diiBcuIttes. I am glad to think that I speak in the presence of two of tbe learned Judges 
who have themselves been in the position of Sheri&, and they know well that J' am. right 
when I sav that whatever may be the theory, it has not been the practice in any county ill.. 
Scotland f&r the Sheriff-Clerk to be the custodier of documents under circumstances such a? 
these ; and that, in regard to the taking of precognitions, although tbe Sheriff is responsible 
unqnestfonably fbr precognitions that are taken, it is not possible in all cases that he shaU 
personally superintend a precognition taken, nor is it, I tUnk, a subject for observation on 
the part of my learned friend that any particular witness has been procognosced on my ac- 
co«ut without the Sheriff having been present. It is perfectly certain. Gentlemen, that any 
such rule as that would in truth paralyse the whole machinery of justice, and this very case 
is an Hlustration of what wotdd have been the result if every precognition in which there were 
important statements bearing on the case had only been taken in zhe presence of the Sheri^ 
T venture to say that the result would have been that this case must have been delayed untij 
it was impossible for the public prosecutor to bring the prisoner to trial, or that the important 
public interests which in the great community of Glasgow are committed to these important 
and learned officials would have been unnecessarily'" iinured. I do not say this fbr the purpose 
of in the leapt questioning the assertion that the Sheriff ought as far as possible to be present at 
the precognition of witnesses, especially in a case like this ; nor do 1 say, in one way or other, 
whether m this particular case this duty was or was not sufficiently discharged, for I have no 
means of judging of this. What I have said relates to the general administration of thq 
criminal law of this country, and has no bearing whatever on the interests of the panjst in 
this particular case, and is not, I think, a subject for observation in any way, so ftir as Ifce 
prisoner at the bar is concerned. It has been said that we should not have produced onibf a 
partial correspondence. I feel it is very unfortunate only to have a partial correspondence 
produced ; bull I have produced all the correspondence to which the prosecutor had access. 
Por the mojst part there was only one side of the correspondence, and we had none of the 
other. "We had nearly 200 letters, or more than 200 letters, from tile prisoner at the bar to 
deceased — we have only one copy of a letter from deceased to prisoner. There were other 
writings in the handwriting of the prisoner, but tiiese it seems cannot be usedin evidlence. X 
regret that in a case of such importance, while you have, on the one hand, innumerable Ifetters 
of the pisuner, you have, on the other hand, only one- copy of a letter of deceased. How 
came that ? You will see in the correspondence that the letters of L'Angelier were not. d^ 
stroyed till a very recent date. You could not have been much surprised if it hftd been other- 
wise. That a hidy should' not preserve letters of that description would not be in the least 
degree remarkable ; but there is evidience that down to the Tth or 8th February last that 
correspondence was in existence, and we have heard no explanation of any^kind as to what 
has become of it. This we know, and this only, that not one single scrap in the b^d- 
writing of L'Angelier has been discovered in this case, excepting those four, documents, thre^ 
of which have not been admitted in evidence ;. therefore, in t|ie matter of this correspondencej 
we have all. done what we could. The only matter in which the prisoner has a legitimate 
interest as. regards this question is, no doubt, one of very great mcrportance. She has an 
intereeit that tiiese letters shafl. be shown to be properly artan^ed, because^ it is very often the 
case tfaart letters b?ar no date except the postmark upon vie eiivelopee; and* you must be 
satisfied that each letter was m its proper envelope. Let me make this ofjservation, in the 
first place, -upon this very important point — ^that that is a difficulty that necessarily occurs in 
every oaae where the evidence consists of letters sent in envelopes. It has been a mis^rtune, 
in the way of tracing the fiict of letters being sent in that way, that there never is any mei^ig 
of connecting the envelope with the letter, except the fsuot of its being found there.. Most' 
people, not mtending to keep their correspondence, and not of very meuiodloal habits m thatr 
way, constaatiy leave sometimes the letter and envelope apart, sometimes, the letter in ^e 
wrong envelope ;. and If the officers in this case had gone to work with tiie most sent 
pidons nicety, and if' you had it beyond all question that the letters found' were pror 
ducpd in precisely the same state as found, the remark of my learned fkiend' would hkve 
been etjuaJly well founded if he had said — 'What evidence is there that, these letters, sq 
found m Ihese envelopes were sent in them, and how can Wj? know, when letters are 
found tossing about in a desk in an office, not made up with regularity, that this person 
was- m tbe habit of keeping his letters in a manner which would make the envelope proper 
evidlenoe f That, I say, is a remark which occurs in every case of the kind, and which my 
leaned friends are quite entitled to make here. I do not say that' the envelopes ill which 
letters are fbund is tm. element te enablis you to arrive at the truth ; but if you find in a 
series of letters that, in the first place, when a letter is dated on a particular day. 
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tite poalmork phdoly correspondB to that particular day of date— if you can find that a letter 
bears ^ Monday night/ and the postmark bears tbe morning postmark of 26th, or supposing 
a letter be dated 'Monday night/ while there is no day of the month, and the next day is 
Tuesday the 28th, and that is the postmark, or that a letter bears date 'Monday momijii^,' 
a^d you find' that the postmark is Monday the 20th February, all that, I think, will neces- 
sarily lead you to conclude, if you find it in a uniform series of letters, that tUese letters ha-v9 
been kept in their proper envelopes. I do not say that that even is the case, but it is a mat- 
ter you will judge of as regarda'the general position of the letters ; and if yx>u find that nni- 
fonnly throughout the series of letters, one after the other, you can have no reason to doubt 
that these letters have been put in their proper envelopes. But I do not rest the proof of 
the date of the letters upon that. There is scarcely one letter the date of whidh I could not 
prove if there had been no postmark or envelope at all, by the facts they tell, and by their 
relation to each other. In the laborious investigation which was made into this matter you 
will find that this is very clearly and distinctly brought out, and I think you will be satimed 
that although these postmarks afford a strong presumption in regard to the letters being in 
the same state as when originally sent, the evidence of their dates does not depend on that 
circumstance alone — I think that can be brought oat with absolute certainty, so far as we can 
^produce certainty on the human mind. After this somewhat long digression, I come back to 
the details of the case. My story is short. This young lady returned from a London board- 
ing-school in the year 1853. She met L'Angelier somewhere I believe about the end of 1854. 
L'Angeiier's history has not been very clearly brought out. It is plain, unquestionably, that 
iz^ 1851 he was in veiy poor and destitute circumstances. Of his character I say nothing at 
present but this, that it is quite dear that by enei^y and attention he had worked his way up 
to a position that was at least respectable-^ position in wMch those' who came in contact 
with him plainly had for him a very considerable regard. It is no part of my case to mahi- 
tain the character of the unhappy deceaseds The facts in this case mi^e. it impossible to 
speak of him in any terms but those of very strong condemnation. But still it is plain l^at 
when Miss Smith became first acquainted with L'Angelier he was a man moving In a respec- 
table position, bearing a respectable character, liked by all those who came in contact with 
hizn, spoken of by the three landladies with whom he lodged in the highest possible terms — 
a man of whom the chancellor of the French Consulate spoke as respectable and steady — a 
man spoken of by his. employers and by his fellow-clerks in Hoggins' warehouse, also in the 
highest terms. I do not si^y anything of that at present, but such is the fkct. These two 
persons met ; they were introduced, I assume, clandestinely. After a time, it seems an at- 
tachment commenced, which was forbidden by her parents. It is only right to say that the 
earHer letters of the prisoner at that time showed good feeling, proper adBfection, and a pro- 
per sense of duty. Time went on ; the intercourse was again renewed, and in the course of 
1889, as you must have fbund, it assumed a criminal aspect. From that time down to the 
end of the year, not once or twice, but I have evidence to show clearly that repeated acts of . 
improper connection took place. It will be necessary for you to take into your consideration 
that she had so eompletebr eomraitted herself by the end of 1856 that she was^ I will not say 
is £i'Angelier*s power (he was in her power), but she belonged to him, and could 
with honour bdonff to no one else. But her action began to cool ; another 
suitor appeared ; ime endeavoured to break off hec connection with L'Angelier by 
cddness, and asked him to return her letters. He refused, and threatened to ' 
pot them into the hands of her fiftther. There is much that is dishonourable in 
this- case, but not in that. It would not have beenr honourable to aHow the prisoner at 
the bar to become the wllh of any honeat nan. It was then she saw the position she was 
ixv^-she knew what letters she had written to L'Angefier — she knew what he could reveal-^ 
she knew that, if those l0tter8 were sent to her father not only would her marriage with 
Mr Minnoch be broken off, but that she could not hold up her head again. She writes in 
despair to him to give her back her letters ; he refuses. There is one interview — she at- 
tempts to bny prussic add ; there is another interview — she bought arsenic ; there is a third 
interview — she bought arsenic again. !Eer letters, instead of demands for the recovery of 
her letters bebg contained in. tiiem, again assume a^ the warmth of atfection they had the 
year befbre. On the 12th of M^rch she had been with Mr Minnoch makin? arrangements 
£ir her marriage— on the 21st she x^mtes L^Angelier to come with all the ardour of passion 
to see her — she bu3r8 arsenic on the 18th — and L'Angelier dies of poison on the morning of 
the 28d. The story is strange — in its horrors almost incredible ; and no one can wonder 
that such a story i^ould' carry a thrfll of horror into eveiy family. The prisoner is entitled 
to aQ the presumptions which can be given her, but if, as I am certainly bound to do, I bring 
before you such proof as to cany conation to your minds that no reasonable man can doubt 
-—that no reasonaUe ray of doubt can penetrate the judgment — ^then, incredible as the stozy 
is, and fearful as the result of your verdict must be, we have no alternative, in the discharge 
of our publJo duty, but myself to ask, and you |to give, that verdict which the facts of l£e 
case, if proved, ctemand. In cases of tiiis kmd—in occult cases especially — ^the ends of jus- 
tice would be perpetually defeated if you were to say you shall not convict a man unless you 
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find some person who saw the crime committed. But in the caae of administration of poison 
that remam applies with peculiar force. In truth, the fact of administering poison before 
witnesses is so &t from affording, in the first instance, a presumption of guilt, that it some- 
times is the strongest proof of innocence. I remember a case which attracted as much atten- 
tion in a sister country as this has done In ours. The culprit there sat by the bedside of 
his victim, surrounded by medical attendants — gaye him the poison in their presence — sat and 
witnessed its effect — saw his dying agonies with a coolness that could hardly be believed. 
There could hardly be a stronger presumption of his innocence than that ; and the result was 
that he very nearly had entirely escaped suspicion from the fact that the thing was done 
openly. And, therefore, in the case of administration of p<^ison, the fact of there being no 
eye-witness to the administration is not an element of much weight in the inquiry. You may 
assume that if it was done with a guilty intention it was done secretly. The question is, 
whether we have evidence to trace the crime from the course of the curcumstances. Now, 
having thus given you an outliae of the nature of the evidence, I go on to consider that evidence 
in detail ; and I shall endeavour to do that in a manner which shall bring clearly before you how 
these facts, in their order, bear upon the crime alleged. We have to take the links of different 
parts of this chain of evidence somewhat out of the order in which the evidence has been led. 
I shall now proceed to look at them exactly in the order of time, beginning with the 29th of 
April 1856. The first letter which it is necessary for me to refer to is the letter dated 29th 
April. I have already given you an outline of the nature of the connection that began betweea 
the prisoner and the deceased at that time ; and I intend to read a few passages from that 
correspondence, with the connection between them, in order to show you — ^first, how far the 
prisoner had committed herself to the crime committed ; and, secondly, the moral and mental 
state of the prisoner herself. You will then be better able to appreciate the course the prisoner 
took. That letter of the 29th April, 1856, is one of the few letters which bear a date. It 
has also a postmark, 'Helensburgh, April 30, "56.* In that letter she says : — 'Dearest, I 
must see you ; it is fearful never to see you ; but I am sure I don*t know when I shall see 
you. P. has not been a night in town for some time, but the first night he is off I shall see 
you. We shall spend an hour of bliss. There shall be no risk ; only 0. H. shall know' — 
this G. H. being Catherine Haggart, who was made the confidante of this amour since ita 
commencement, and the vehicle through whom the letters were transmitted. That was on 
the 29th of April. On Friday, a letter without a date is written, and enclosed in an enve- 
lope, which bears the postmark of Saturday, 'May 3d, *5Q.* In this letter, dated Friday, 
the prisoner sa3'8 : — ' P. has been in bed two days. If he should not feel well and come 
down on Tuesday, it shall make no difference. Just you come, only darling. I think if he i& 
in the boat you should come out at Helensburgh. Well, beloved, you shall come to the gate 
— ^you know it — and wait till I come. And, then, oh happiness, won't I kiss yon, my love, 
my own beloved Emile, my husband dear ? I don*t think there is any risk. Well, Tuesday, 
6th May — ^the gate — half-past ten ; you understand, darling.* The next letter is dated 

* Wednesday morning, five o'clock,' and bears the postmark, ' Helensburgh, 7th.' There are 
two postmarks, but Uie year and month are not legible, though the month appears from one 
postmaik to be May and the year, 1856. In this letter, dated ' Wednesday morning, five 
o'clock,' and found in an envelope bearing the date 7th May, you have these words : — " My 
own, my beloved husband, — I trust to Gicd you got safe home, and were not.mujh the worse 
of being out. Thank you, my love, for coming so far to see your Mimi. It is truly a plea- 
sure to see my Emile. Beloved, if we did wrong last night, it was in the excitement of our 
love. Yes, beloved, I did truly love you with my soul.' Then she says fiurther down : — 

* Am I not your wife ? Yes, I am. And you may rest assured, after what has passed, that 
I cannot be the wife of any other but dear, dear Emile.' Then, after referring to a journey 
to Lima, which L'Angelier had proposed making, she goes on to say : — ' I shall write dear 
Mary soon. What would she say if she knew we were so intimate ! She would lose all her 
good opinion of us both — would she not ?' That letter speaks language not to be mistaken. 
From that period dates the commencement of the criminal intimacy between the parties. The 
letters between that date in May and the end of the year are written in a strain that really I 
do not think I should comment upon. I can say this, that the expressions in these letters — 
the language in which they are couched — the matters to which they refer—do so entirely 
overthrow the moral sense —the sense of moral delicacy and decency — as to create a picture 
which I do not know ever had its parallel in an inquiry of this sort. That is the character of 
these letters from May 1856 down to the end of the year. Where the prisoner had learned 
this it is not for me to say. If my learned friend means to say that L'Angelier had his own 
share in corrupting her moral sense, I shall not much dispute it. It does not matter to thia 
inquiry whether that was so or not. There is scarcely one of these letters down to the end 
of December, 1856, or beyond that period, that does not allude in direct terms to 
such things as are alluded to in the letters ahready quoted from. I next refer to a letter 
dated ' Friday night,' enclosed in an envelope bearing the postmark, ' Helensburgh, Friday, 
27th Majr,' from which I take the following as a specimen of the letters which passed 
at this jtime. In this letter she says :— ' I think I would be wishing you to love me, if I 
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J with you, bnt I don't suppose you would refuse me, for I know you will like to love 
your Mimi —three scgres being made under ' love. ' In a letter, which has no date, she swears 
she will never marry any one else ; and in another letter, enclosed in the same envelope, she 
flays : — ' Our iatimacy has not been criminal, as I am your wife before God.' Then she 
says : — ' I promise to you you shall have it (my likeness) some day, so that promise won't 
be b roken. If I did not sign my name, it was for no reason. Unless it is to a stranger, I 
never do put Smith, only Madeleine.' The conclusion of that letter is in the same strain aa 
the rest. The correspondence proceeds, and we have a letter dated Saturday night, and 
bearing the Helensburgh postmark, ' July '56.' The dates are really not material, as the letters 
axe evidently written in 1856, and I need not stop to demonstrate the precise time. If there 
were more doubt about the postmark it would make no difference, as the relations between 
the parties in 1856 are sufficiently established independent of that evidence. But in that ktter 
she says :— ' I shall not see you till the nights are a little darker. I can trust C. H. She 
will never tell about our meetings. She intends to be married in November ; but she may 
•change her mind.' In point of fact, C. H., or Christina Haggart, was married in May last> 
and Sie references in the letter sufficiently determine the period when it was written. The 
next letter I refer to is one dated on Thursday evening, in which the prisoner says : — ' I 
cannot see you ere you go, for which I am sorry. You &rget that my little sister is in my 
bedroom, and I coidd not go out by the window, or leave the house, and she there. It is 
only when P. is away I can see you, for then Janet sleeps with M.' She then refers to his 
Tisit to Badgemore. My learned friend requested that the last passage in that letter should 
be read, for the purpose of showing that she had read an article in Blackwood's Magazine 
about arsenic. That shows plainly, at anyrate, that it was written in the month of September. 
At the bottom of the page is this passage : — ' I did tell you at one time that I did not like — 
(William is first written, but scored out) — Minnoch, but he was so pleasant that he quite 
raised himself in my estimation.' That must have been in September 1856, and you will see 
that in the correspondence to the end of the year there are constant allusions to Minnoch, 
by way of preparing L'Angelier for something in connection with that man. And it turns 
t)ut, in point of fact, that L'Angelier did become extremely jealous of his attentions. The 
next letter has the postmark, ' Helensburgh, 29th September.' She begins by saying : — 
^ I did not write you on Saturday, as C. H. was not at home, so I could not get it posted. 
. . . I don't think I can see you this week. But I think next Monday I shall, as P. and 
M. are to be in Edinburgh. But my only thought is Janet ; what am I to do with her ? 
I shall have to wait till she is asleep, which may be near eleven o'clock. But you may be 
sure I shall do it as soon as I can. Further on she goes on to say : — ' Mr Minnoch has 
been here since Friday. He is most agreeable. I think we shall see him very often this 
winter. He says we shall, and P. being so fond of him, I am sure he shall ask him in often.' 
You will recollect that Mr Minnoch's house is next to Bly thswood Square. In illustration of 
what I have said, that these letters do not require postmarks to prove the dates, I may just 
say that the last letter is clearly written some time after the end of August 1856, and that 
this one is as clearly written just before the family left Helensburgh to go, for the first time, 
to the Blythswood Square house, referring, as it does, to Mr Minnoch's vicinity to the 
family. In the next letter, writing from Helensburgh on Tuesday — postmark illegible — 
she says : — ' I forgot to tell you last night that I shall not be able, of an evening, to let you 
in. My room is next to B., and on the same floor as the front-door. (You will &id by-and- 
by that she got over that difficulty.) I shall never be able to spend the happy hours we did 
last winter.' The next letter to which I refer is one dated Sunday evening, with the Helens- 
buigh postmark of Monday, 20th October, in which she says : — ' Papa is very busy with 
some election matters.' This refers to the civic elections in Noveniber, and fixes the date of 
the letter beyond question at the end of October. On the Sunday evening, then, before 
Monday the 20th October, she says : — * Janet is not well ; she has a bad cold. Do you 
know I have a great dislike to C. H. I shall try and do without her aid in the winter. 
She has been with us four years, and I am tired of her, but I won't show it to her.' The 
next letter is dated 'Friday night, twelve o'clock,' and is posted in Glasgow on the 18th 
Kovember. In this letter she says : — * Sweet love, — ^You should get those brown envelopes ; 
they would not be so much seen as white ones, put down into my window. You should 
just stoop down to tie your shoe, and then slip it in.' This is the first letter, then, in which 
instructions are given as to how the correspondence is to iake place at the Blythswood 
Sqtiare house. I shall now wish you to look at the plan of the iSbuse. After referring to the 
various apartments in the front and back floors, and to their connection with each other, 
his Lordship continued : — ^This letter, among other things, contains this passage : — ' I saw 
Kobert Ander son ; he was speaking of the Huggins', but did not speak of you. I am so fond of 
any one speaking of you, beloved L'Angelier.' Then, after some expressions of the kind I 
have alluded to, the letter ends thus : — ' I have been ordered by the doctor, since I came to 
town; to take a fearful thing, called peasemeal — such a nasty thing. But I don't think I 
ean take this meal. I shall rather take cocoa.' And you have it in evidence that she did 
«o. His Lordship, in again risforring to the plan of the house, said—I make a remark to 
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this just now for the purpose of stating that a person coming into the front door oould get 
into the dining-room without attracting «ny attention whatever from those occupying the 
bedrooms at the back of the house. It is also apparent from the plam that any one couM 
go to the kitchen from Miss Madeleme's bedroom on the snnk'floor without attracting atten- 
tion ; and^ what is more, a person going out from Miss Madeleine's bedroom could ^o up the 
inner staircase without attcacting the attention of those occupying the bedrooms in the back 
of the house, or any of the other bedrooms. I tlunk you have here the position of these 
rooms ; and now, gentlemen, I will call your attention to a letter dated Monday evening, 
having no postmark, but stating that it is * the first letter I have written in my BIythswood 
Square house.* In this letter there are various repetitions of matters, mentioned in fonner 
letters that I have referred to. This, then, brings them to the house in BIythswood Square, 
' and now you will see the course that the correspondence takes. In one letter sUe says :• — 
* I don't uiink I ckn take you in as I did in India Street,' plainly showing that she had 
taken him in there. Theii she says in the next letter, which is dated ' Thucsdi^r evening, 
<^even o'clock,* and bears the postmark of ' Friday, Nov. 21/ and which was evidenti^ 
"Wiitten in BIythswood Square house : — ' Now. about writing, I wish you to write me and 
.give me the note on Tuesday evening next, xou wHl, about eight cclodc, oome and pat 
5ie letter down into the window — (just drop it in — I won*^t be there at the time) — 
the window next to Minnoch's close door. There are two windows together with 
white blinds. Don't be seen near the house on Sunday, as M. won't be at •church, lutd 
i^e win watch. In your letter, dear love, tell me what night of the week will be be^ for 
you to leave the loiter for me. If M. and P. were frY>m home, I would take you in vei^ 
wen at the front door, just the same way as I did in India Street, and I won't- let a ahanoe 
•pass — ^1 won't, sweet pet of my soul, my only best loved darling.' I have told you, gentle- 
men, thtft she could perfectly well take him in at the front door. She could leave her own 
1ft>om, go up stairs, and she had only to open the haU-door sufficiently to enable L'Angelier to 
get into the dining-room, so as to prevent the possibility of being heard from any of the back 
*roomB of the house. And this letter proves that it was not a mere theory, but what she pro- 
posed to do. Tile next letter bears no date, but it is posted 6.28 P.U. on Friday 26th Dec. 
'18^56. ' Gentiemeb, I only allude to this letter for tlie purpose of making an observation Vith 
regard to dates. She says she is going out on Wednesday night, but that she will try and 
write on Thursday, Tliere is a postscript to the letter, which bears this :— 'Thuwday, llth 
Beoeztiber, six or ^ght o*clodt.' Now this you might frt fint take for k date, but it is simply 
'the date bf an assignation. And this proves two things : first, that the letter was writteci 
Infers TtiursdaV, and after the Thursday of the preceding week, as the postmark bears Friday. 
"Then the next letter is on a Tuesday morning, and bears the postmark oi the 14th of the 
jmonth. Gentiemen, it seems plain that there was at this time a serious intention on the part 
. of tiiei^ persons to make an elopement. You had it proved by many witnesses. Tou had k 
^proved by the landlady^ Mrs Claric, as to the intention to have the banns procUdmed on Sun- 
day, and the maniage to take place on Monday. There are, bemdes, various allusions in tiie 
ietten to getting married by a Justioe of the t^eace. ^e ktter No. 71 1 only refer to fur the 
purpose of showing that, on a particular occasion, the proclamation of the banne was spoken 
about ; and you will find mention 6f it otherwiee. No. 78 bears the date of Thursday nighk 
and the 16th December was Friday ; the postmark bearing dstte the 17th of a month ^hioh 
is not legible. In the tkext letter flhe says : — ' I am goii]^ to a concert to-morrow, Wt it Is 
the last 'One. I don'^t know if Minnoch is goiiig* Jatnes and Jack (her brothers) have seni 
out fifty invitations for the 29th. Jas. is to be at home on Friday.' That le <lated Tuesdi^y^ 
and the next letter Is d6ted Thursday. Now, Thursdi^ was the 18th December^ and it beam 
the postmark of the 19th. Now, you see, gentlemen, that in ahnost every instance in the 
letters which I h&ve read to you, the day of the Week precisely corresponds with the postnuuk 
on the envelope. It has been proved tfadt this was one of the letters found In the deskcf i4e 
deceased, and taken to the Prcxsurator-Fiscal^s ofi&ee, where it was marked by Mr Stevenson* 
No. 75, which is the next of the series I have to dllude tq, was plai^j written after the last 
letter I read, and I mention thSs to ehow how the dates correspond^ because in this letter sha 
isays she was going Witii Mr )|tinnoch to k concert^ and bhe s%ys : — * You si^ you lieard 1 
took M. to the concert again&tJiiB inclination,, tmd forced him to go. I told you the rjght 
*veay when I wrote. But from^YOur-atatemeht in your letter of to-nighl you cud not believe 
my Word. Emile, I would notJ^ve donb this to you. JGSven now I would write and tell you« 
1 would not believe evew idle re(>ott. No ; 1 would not. 1 would, my beloved Smile, ba* 
fieve my husband*^ word before anv otiier. But you alw^yli listen to reports about me if lliejr 
nre bad. You know I could not sit a whole evening without talking, but 1 have nOt fliiieid?. 
G«ndemen, there ift etidenoe herd, which you have undet the hand of ihe {)risoner fasilker otu 
^StiiX aftet the fiftt pahncy^tis had subsided, her Atife^tioii towards L^A^eHorhad oooled*. 
Ae reason of that it if not necessary that we should discern. He setais to have been rather 
exittsting; but whatever tihe reason might be^ it is qtdte plbin that a change came overW a&c^ 
"tion about thi^r time. Tbave now b^otight them down to the 18th December 1£56« and s)»e sa^s, 
littgl^ in a Buhiegittntiettetihat -her' coolness began in November, whaa ttiey came topiu^' 
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gov. Not onl^ 00, but shebc^gim to do what L'AngelierxsaUs flirting with Mr MinitOGh. Mr 
Minnochlias told yoa that during the whole of this winter there was a tacit understandi&g 
between them that they were loverSb She alludes to this in her letter when she j>efers to the 
reports about her, and denies that therein at^ truth in tliem. On the next daff she 8a^« : — 
' For ^our sake 1 shall be very cold to everybody. . I am rather more lbnd>of G. H. She is 
very civil. I ynll trust her.' GenUsmen, there is>in the rest of .this letter what I will not 
read, but there is a plain and obvious reference te the possibility of her becoming a mother, 
which, under the circumstanceSf it is impossible not to see tke force of. Then the next letter 
occuxs on I'hursday^ Hiursday was the 25th of December, and it is posted on tiie 25th or 
28th of the monj^. !l^ut the one following, Ko. 79, is one of great oonsequenoe, beeaose- it 
refers te the meetings in the ^lythswood Square house. It is dated Monday. Monday was 
the 22d of December, bub there h no date, or th& postmark has been obliterated. I think, 
however, tliere is internal evidence that it was writiien on a Monday, ^e sa^ : — 'Beloved 
!E2mBe— We must meet. If , you love me you will come to me when P. and M. go to ^dan- 
burgh| which wlU l)e tlie *t£k or 10th Januai^jr^* az^ then she goea on to speak of Ofarktmas 
•dinners, and s^s that they are * great bores.' iBhe then goes on to say 4^—' WiU ^u give 
jine a letter on iC'riday at six o'ckdk, as i have promised to go with Jack to the pantamirae,' 
•and at the top of the page she speaks about James giving a party. You lemember, with 
reference to Ja£k and James ^ving a party two days preceding, and as this letter alludes to 
the paorty^ It jtfoyes unquestionably uiat it must have been written about the date I have 
assigned to it. ^nd asit bears the date of Monday mght, I think I am right in assuming 
it to be Mondav the 22d. . There is the further almsion to a meiay Christmas -and to ageing 
to Bauchiehall Street, which shows it to'have been about that time. It was plainly wsitten 
.before Christmas 1856. You wiU find a i^fer^nce in a subsequent letter to her having 
£one to the pantomime. She ssiys :— ' P. and M. thought of ,fWig 4io Edinburgh,' 
and then she continues: — 'If P. tand M. jge, will you not^ sweet loyo, come to your 
Mimil Bo jou think I would ask you if I saw danger in the house. Koi, love, I would 
not. I shall let you in ; no one shall see you. We can make it late— twelve, if. you please. 
You liave no long walk, ^o, my own )»ek)vecL Jity sweet dear Emile. Smile, I see your 
sweet smile. I hear jrou say you will come and see your Mimi, chi^p 'her to your 
boi^om, .and kiss liei^ 'Oall Her your own pet, your wife. Kmile will niot xeAne na. .• • . 
t need not wish you a merry ChristmaSy but I shall wish that we moor spend the next 
together, and that we shall then be ha|>py.' This means that he ahall cone into -the 
'hoyse ' as ^e had done before, and it speJEbks of his clasping her to his heart. The 
next letter beans -the date of ihe 27th, and keeping in mind what waa said about the 
t>antomime — and that Saturday is the date of i|i3 letter — the postmark -^ows that 
.it must have been posted on we ^th of December* In this letter she i^ui—^'Nev, 
t must t^ you something you ma^ hear. I w^as at the theatre ; and people, my io^ jffjt&y 
teH you that M. was the'ii too. 'Well, M. was there, but be did not know <^ nu^^<^|9j^ -f Me^ 
was in the<^ub3ox, and I did not even bow to him« Tods^, whenB.,4)^flifB|iiaay'aiu| I 
were walking,' M. joined ufi(, took a walk with us, and came home. He was most oiv^iAnd 
Idnd. He sent Janet auch a lovely Sower to*nigh<^ to wea.r on Monday evening. -/!Kof!f«{ I 
have tol^ you this, sweet, pet, I know you will be angry ; but I would rather bearryour^a^kger 
than that you should perhaps blame me fdrnot^telling you, as some one will be sare-t^ iot'cnim 
you of me.'* Then shtf sa^ys : — * WiQ you drop me & note at six« eight, or ten o'oledL. I > X 
hope you tiis^j be ba^py, but what are you to do on New- Year's day f This -proves beyond 
aU pos&ibiEty that it was after the latter in which she had proposed to go to the pautomine. 
Tbere is no interval between the 27th of December till Friday evening, January dth. • And 
now, .gentlemen, having traced the correspondence down to tais date, provii^ the ^gw^t^st 
intomaey between the partie^, proving the correspondence to be of gUch a ^oharacter that no 
ejre douLdssee it without her clutracter being uttJecly bksted, proving also vowq, over and over 
repeatei^ that, after h^ intimacy ^£h him, sheoould be ms wife and that of no otbier, as to 
•be BO i»ould be a sin — having intimated in as stroi^ language as she ^iould t^at for JStM^- 
uoch she had no a&ctlon whatever — that* she had at no time wliatever .flirted (vwth him or 
any one else, being his wife — Shaving proved all this <down to tha^nd of -16^^ we now come 
to the crisis, and f must ask you to keep the dates in mind &om iShis time fovtb* • The next 
act in. this trage^ be^bos, you wiU see, on the 9th Jarnu^y 18.^. Itns .is the only letter 
that 'bears a date, and it is dated ^ l^dds^, 9th Januaiy,^ aibd was posted in the reoeiviiig- 
dSoe In Cla^gew, January 10th. The envelope tkerelore fihows itm oon«spend«K)e, wilh 
the date, ^n ^islett^ she st^ : — 'ti is past eleven o'clock, and na letter firajmyou^ri^y 
. enm ever dear beloved^msband. Why thu\, sweet one i I think I .heavd your «tick titis 
«veniu§« ^^^^» ^^ not make any sounds whatever at my window. If it wenp ^asible, 
sweet one^ would ^ou not leave my notes at six as at ten o'clock ? The moonie>up^- and it is 
^hi. Bweet £mile^ I am truly your fond love. You have 'all .my heart and >soul.' And 
u^i>8hQ.gee8 on to si^ :— '!How do you keep ydurself warm in bedt X have Janet beside 
^me^; bi^ I of^n wislb you wdre with me. Would you not vut your arms around me, »kl keep 
. ttie waxm I Ab, yes, I snov jroa wouldk* Hiea^lUi page imi) m ^s an obaecYAtion whacii I think 
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you will find of some consequence. She says : — ' I wisli I could see you ; but I must not look 
•out of the window, so just leave your note and go away.' This was a general intimation, as 
much as to say, If you come to my window, and I don't look out, you must assume there is 
Home reason why I don't pretend to see you, so just leave my note and go away. The next letter 
is dated Saturday night. Saturday was the 10th of January, and it bears the postmark of 
11th January. It says : — 'My own dear beloved Emile, — ^I cannot tell you how sorry I 
was last night at not hearing from yon. ... If you would risk it, my sweet, beloved 
pet, we would have time to kiss each other and a dear fond embrace ; and though, sweet 
fove, it is only for a minute, do you not think it is better than not meeting at aU ? ' Observe 
that the preceding day was January the 9th. In the next letter there is nothing material. 
She tells him that her father wished they had a larger place than Bow, and that they would 
not likely go back there again. Now, at this very time, Mr Minnoch has told you that a 
few days afterwards he asked the prisoner to be his wife, and yet she writes to L^Angelier 
on Monday night — ' Sweet love, come if you can.' The next letter is dated Monday, 
and this must be Monday the 12th. It seems that they had been in the habit of having 
interviews under the windows — ^in one instance it appears that he left a letter at the 
window, and got, I suppose, an answer to it in the same way. This letter was 
posted on the 14th^ and I am not very sure if there is anything material in it, 
excepting that she says in a postscript that she does not hear of their going from home, 
and that she is afraid there is no chance for them, and that she does not see how they 
could be married} in Edinburgh. She also speaks of Mr Minnoch, and that if L'Angelier 
flaw him she thinks he would like him, as she liked him better, than she used to do. Then, 
gentlemen, came Friday afternoon, and posted the same day, because, when she writes dur- 
ing the day, she posts her letter the same day, and, if at night, not till the day after. In 
thijs letter she asks L'Angelier if his cold is better, and wishes he would get well as soon as 
lie could. There is also a reference to Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer, who was about that time 
made Lord Rector, and she wishes, if she should go to Edinburgh, that a note should be left 
for her on Sunday at six o'clock, or on Monday at the same hour. The next letter is dated 
Monday, five o'clock. Now Monday was the 19th January, and it bears the postmark of 
Olasgow 19th January. It is one of those that were found in the desk of L'Angelier, and 
taken to the Fiscal by Mr Stevenson. In this letter she says : — ' My sweet EmUe, I hope 
you are well.' Gentlemen, let me make this remark, that though the expressions from this 
time forward are much to the same in effect, there is a manifest chill in them — the letters are 
shorter and curter than before. She goes on to say in it : — ' I am your wife j I did love you 
ao much when you were at the windQW last night.' And so accordingly he was at the win- 
dow on Sunday the 18th January. Now, gentiemen, go back to the letter of the 9th Janu- 
ary ; yoU will see that it contains this passage : — 'When we shall meet agsun I cannot tell.' 
In the letter of the 10th January she says : — ' My dear sweet pet, I would so like to spend 
three or four hours with you to talk over some things, but I don't know when we can meet. 
Perhaps in ten days I may see you for a minute — same arrangement as last. If you would 
-risk it, my sweet beloved pet, we would have time to kiss each other, and a dear fond em- 
brace, and though, sweet love, it is only for a minute, do you not think it is better than not 
meeting at all.' In the course of ten days they were to meet ; they had met before, but 
their meeting was postponed for the present. I have been reading to you previously from 
the letter of Monday, 19th January. Now, there is a letter. No. 97, enclosed, bearing the 
date Glasgow, January 27, and written on Friday ; this letter was shown to the prisoner, 
and she recognises the envelope. But in this envelope there is another letter, bearing no date 
but ' Sunday night.' At first it is not easy to say how it was enclosed in the envelope of 
Friday the 28d January, but that letter is written in pencil, and in all probability was never 
in an envelope at all. It says : — ' Emile, my own beloved, you have just left me. Oh, sweet 
darling, at this moment my heart and soul bums with love for thee, my husband, my sweet 
ene. Emile, what would I not ^ve at this moment to be your fond wife. My night-dress 
"was.on when you saw me ; would to God you had been in the same attire.' Now, I think it 
plain that the true date of this letter is Sunday the 18th, because the letter of Monday the 
19th says : — ' I did love you so much last night when you were at the window.' The next 
-date is ' Wednesday forenoon, five o'clock, the postmark ' 2l8t January 1857,' and Wed- 
nesday was the 21st of January 1857. This is a very short letter. It says:— 'I have 
just five minutes to spare. Why no letter, pet I On Monday night it was such a disap- 
pointment to your Mimi. I cannot see you on Thursday as I hoped.' The next letter is 
'dated ' Thursday, twelve o'clock ;' the envelope bears the postmark of 23d January, and 
Friday was the 23d of that month. The letter, therefore, was written on Thursday. She 
had said in the former letter: — I cannot see you on Thursday as I hoped.' Then she 
writes in this letter : — " I was so very sorry that I could not see you to-night. I 
had expected an hours chat with you ; but we must just hope for better the 
next time.' That letter also was found in the desk, and was spoken to by 
the prisoner in her declaration. She says in it: — 'M. is not well enough to go 
irom home ; and niy dear sweet little pet, I doxi't see we could manage 
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fn Edinbiirgb, because I eould not .leave a friend's 'house withptt tbeir ^Imow- 
Ing it. So, sweet pet» it mast at piesent be put off till a better time. I see no 
ehance before March, but rest assured, my dear love, £mile, if I see any chance I 
shall let you know of it.* IITbat this was written about the 23d there is no question, because 
she identifies it in her declaration. Kow, gentlemen, mark this — On the 28th of the month 
x)f January the prisoner accepts Minnoch. The .two next documents are .two ^ivelopes, an<d 
they bear date the 24th and 26th Jauuai^. You will immediately see why there are no let- 
ters in them. I will pass them aver in the meantime, and I now come to' two letters of 
ilhe deepest possible consequence. They are enclosed in envelopes, and the postmark, is 

Glasgow, , 1857. They are deliverable in the monung. Just before 1 read them 

let me refer to the evidence oF Mr Kennedy upon this most material point. Sh6 had, as t 
liave told you, accepted Mr Minnoch on the 28th. Kennedy says that on a morning in 
February— he thinks a fortnight before the 23d — L'Angelier had come to the counting-house 
with tears in his eyes, and said that Miss Smith had written to him for her letters, and 
l>reaking off the engagement ; that she said there was coolness on both sides ; that he had 
got the letter that morning : that he would not give up the letters ; and that she should not 
xnaory any one else while he lived. L*AngeIier tells this to Kennedy on the day that the 
letter came ; you can have no doubt, therefore, that the two letters I am about to read 
to you were sent to L'Angelier. She says: — *I feel truly astonished to have my last 
letter returned to me, but it will be the last you shaU have an opportunity of returning.'* 
There are two envelopes produced, I have said, and one of the. letters which they contained 
must have been returned to Miss Smith by L'Angelier, *I feel astonished,' she says, evi- 
dently because the letter from him was ifot couched in the ordinary language of affection. 
There is.a *2 ' on the postmark, and that it was written on the 2d is beyond all question ; 
and of course it arrived on the 3d. It says : — 'When you are not pleased with the letters 
I send you, then our correspondence shall be at an end ; and as there is a coolness on bdth 
sides, our engagement had better be broken.' Now, these are the very words that Kennedy 
told you L'Angelier repeated to him on the morning when he entered the counting-house so 
much distre&sed. She says : — 'You have more than once returned me my letters, and my 
mind was made up that I should )iot stand the same thing again. And you also annoyed 
me mueh on Saturday by your conduct in coming so near ine ; altogether, I think, owing 
to coolness and indifference (nothing else) that we had .better for the future consider our- 
«elves strangers. I trust to your honour as a gentleman that you will not reveal anything 
that may have passed between us. I shall feel. obliged by your bringing me my letters 
land likeness on Thursday evening at seven. Be at the area gate, and C. H. (Christina 
Haggart) will take the parcel from you. On Friday night I shall send you all your letters, 
likeness, &c. I trust that you may yet be happy, and get one more wotthy of you than I. 
On Thursday at seven o'clock.' She says that she had found coolness and indifference on 
both, sides, and for that reason, and as she affirms for nothing else, the engagetnent had 
better be broken ,off. But remember, gentlemen, foui? days before that letter was written, she 
had been engaged to Mr Minnoch. .She was to return L'Angelier's fetters to'him;\ 
therefore' she had them. On the 2d of February she had his letters ; she was to return 
them on the Friday ; and 6he was also to return L'Angelier*<s likeness. It waa found in her 
•chamber. What became of these letters we have no explanation of whatever. There is a post- 
script to this important letter. She says : — " You may be astonished at thia sudden change, 
but for some time back you must have noticed a coolasss in my notes. My love for you has 
ceased, and that is why I was cool. I did love you truly and fondly, but for some 
"time "back I have lost much of. that love. There is no other reason for my conduct, and 
•I think it is but fair to let you know this. I might have gone on and become your wife, 
*btit-I could not have loved you as I ought. My cpnduct you w'iH condemn, but I did at 
one "time 'love you with my heart and soul. It has cost me mueh to tell you — sleepless 
nights— ^but it was necessary that you should know. If you remain in- Glasgow or go away, 
I hope yon may succeed in all your endeavours. I know you will never injure the charac- 
ter of one you so fondly loved. No, Emile, I know you have honovn? and are a gentleman. 
'What 'has passed you will not niention. I know, when I ask you, that you will complyi' 
Oentlemen, what a labyrinth 1— what a wilderness this unhappy girl, first by her love, ,and 
•then by her want of truth, was driving truth into f She tries to break off this engagement 
•because she says there was a coolness on both sides, which I daresay, on her part, was not 
affected. She says sshe has no other reason for her couduct but that she has lost her love 
for L'Angelier— she ^ys this when she knows that the actual reason is that she has pledged 
'her word to another. She tells L'AjQgelfer that her affection was withjdrjiwn,' in the hope 
*thathis ittdijgnant spirit would induce him to turn her off, when 'she would .be free to, form 
^another engagement." But, gentlemen, she had the dreadful rCcolkcJtioa of the existence of 
rthe correspondence. .She did not know how muph L^ngeiier had,, but she knew that she 
'rwas completely in his pawer. Grentlemeii, she djd not hear from L'Angelier' for more than 
a week. Sho accordingly wrote this second letter, wh^ch h^aris the postmark of the 9th 
Febniaiy ; and Its contents prove that it waa then written/ "1 attribute to 'your having 
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eold thftt I had no answer io my last note. On Thund^ evening you were, I suppose^ 
afraid of the night air. I fear your cold is not better. I again appoint Thursday lught 
first— same place— street gate— seven o'clock. — M.* Now, gentlemen, the first Thursday 
in February was the 5th, and the next consequently was the 12th, therefore this letter waa 
written after the 4tb, and some days before the 12th. She adds in the same letter : — ' If 
you bring me the parcel on Thursday, please write a note saying when you shall bring it. 
and address it to C. H. . . . Send it by post.' She had got no answer to the demand 
for her letters, and she writes this cold letter in the tone of the former, saying everything 
IS broken off, and making a second appointment for the delivery of the letters. Gentlemen, 
L'Angelier refused to give them up the letters. He refused to give them up to her. He 
told Miss Perry, and he told Mr Kennedy, that he would not give up the letters, but that, 
on the contrary, he would show them to her father. Now, gentlemen, in other circum- 
stances, and had matters not gone so far between these unfortunate persons, it might have 
been considered a dishonourable and ungenerous thing in a man in L'Angelier s position. But 
whether it was or no is not material to the matter in hand. I must say, however, that in 
the position in which the prisoner and L*Angelier stood, I do not see how he, as a man of 
honour, could allow this marriage with Mr Minnoch to take place and remain silent. It may be 
doubted whether or not they were man and wife by the law of the land. It is needless to discusa 
Uiis question. There are materials in this correspondence to show that this view might be 
maintained by L'Angelier had he choosed to do it, and that he considered the prisoner his 
wife, though they had not been married in a regular and respectable manner. He considered 
her his wife, and so thinking he had a right not to give up the letters. I do not think, therefore, 
that much can be said about L'Angelier not giving^up these letters. It matters not. The fact is 
he refused, and the fact is you will find he made the threat to herself, as he said to Kennedy he 
would do, as well as to Miss Pen^ and o^ers. Crentlemen, just listen to this. It is a letter 
dated Monday night ; Monday night was the 9th February ; it is posted in Glasgow on the 
10th, the month eligible ; the appointment is made for the 18th, and recollecting the strain 
of the letters that went before, listen to this : — 'Monday night. — Emile,— I have just had 
your note. Emile, for the love you once had for me do nothing till I see you. For God'a 
fake do not bring your once loved Mimi to an open shame. Eiuile, I have deceived you. I 
have deceived my mother. God knows she did not boast of anything I had said of you, for the 
poor woman thought I had broken ofif with you last winter., I deceived you by telling you 
she still knew of our engagement. She did not. This I now confess, and as for wishing for 
an engagement with another, I do not fancy she ever thought of it. ,£mile, write to no one 
— ^to papa or any other. Oh do not till I see you on Wednesday night. Be at the Hamil- 
tons' at twelve, and I shall open my shutter, and then you come to the area gate, and I shaH 
see you. It would break my mothers heart. Oh, Emile, be not harsh to me. I am the 
most guilty miserable wretch on the face of the earth. Emile, do not drive me to death. 
When I ceased to leave you, believe me it was not to love another. I am free from all en- 
gagement at present.' trnfortunately, the course of deliberate falsehood into which this im- 
liappy girl had brought herself is not one of the least of her crimes. ' Emile, for God's sake/ 
she continues, ' do not send my letters to papa ; it will be an open rupture. I will leave 
the house. I will die. Emile, do nothing till I see you. One word to-morrow night at my 
window, or I shall go mad. Emile, you did love me. I did fondly, truly love you too. 
Oh, dear Emile, be not so harsh to me. WDl you not 1 But I cannot ask forgiveness — I 
am too guilty for that. I have deceived. It was love for you at the time made me say 
mfty ritTiit knew of our engagement. To-morrow one word, and on Wednesday we meet. I 
would not agun ask you to love me, for I know you could not.' I would remark that 
throughout idl this despair there is no talk of renewing her engagement with L'Angelier. 
Her object was to be in a position to fulfil her engagement with Minnoch: — 'But, oh, 
Emile, do not make me go mad. I will tell you that only myself and C. H. knew of my 
engagement to you. Mamma did not know since last winter. Pray for me — for a guilty 
wretch — but do nothix)g. Oh, Emile, do nothing. Ten o'clock to-morrow night — one fine, 
for the love of God. — ^Tuesday morning. — I am iU. God knows what I have suffered. My 
punishmeoat is more than I can bear. Do nothing till I see you. For the love of Heaven 
do nothing. I am mad. I am ill. — Sunday night.' Now, gentlemen, we have traced the 
matter up to this point. She is so committed l£at she cannot extricate herself, and yet, if 
not extricated, her character, her fame, her reputation, her position, are forfeited for ever. 
But she does receive a letter from L'Angelier which he don't possess ; but on the Tuesday 
evening she again writes to him. This is one of the letters found in his desk. It was not 
posted at all. It was delivered, and was found in an envelope ; but it refers plainly to the 
letter that Went before, and to the aEsignations that were made. I shall read every 
word of that letter, long as it is, for it is perhaps the point on which this case 
turns :— [Kead letter 107, down to ' I put on paper what I should not.'] DoubUess, 
poor creature, she had done that, and tnroughout this unhappy histozy of the gradual 
progress of an ill-regulated mind, one cannot see all this wiUiout— what I am sure I 
Ufsl froAi the bottom of my heart-^the deepest commiseration. Poubtlesa L'AngeUer 
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hftd abused his opportaxiities in a way tha^ no man of honour ought to haire done, 
and had stolen into that &mily and destroyed their peace for ever. She had no doubt pot on 
paper what she should not. [The Lord Advocate then read other portions of the letter.] 
Grentlemen, I never in my life had so harrowing a task as raking up and bringing before such 
a tribunal and audience as this, the outpourings of such a dispairing spirit, and in such a posi- 
tion as this miserable girl was. Such words as these paraded in public under any circum- 
stances would be intolerable agony, but the circumstances of this case throw all these consi- 
derations utterly into the shade, and if for a moment they do obtrude themselves upon us they 
must be repelled, for our duty is a stem one and cannot yield to such considerations. Then, 
gentlemen, pausing there for a moment, let me take in some surrounding circumstances^ at 
the same time. .L'Ahgelier, whatever were his faults, was certainly true to her. He spoke 
to Kennedy about her. He said his love for her was infatuation, and that it would be the 
death of him. It was not revenge that he wanted ; he wanted his wife, and he plainly told 
her that he would not permit thdr engagement to be broken off, imd that he would put these 
letters into her father's hands. As I have akeady said I do not know that in the circum- 
stances he was altogether wrong in so doing. But, gentlemen, at this time, a y^ry remark- 
able incident takes place : More than four, and less than eight, as one witness says, about six 
weeks, as two of the witnesses say, prior to the apprehension of the prisoner, and the news of 
the death of L*Angelier becoming public, that is to say, between four and eight weeks prior 
to the 26th March, or in other words, on the second week of February, ^e prisoner asked 
the boy, the page who served in the family, to go to a druggist's with a line for a ix>ttle of 
prussic add. The date, I think, is brought out quite clearly within that period for any pur- 
pose I haye in yiew, and six weeks beforo the 26th March would just be between the 6th and 
12th of February. You have seen the state of mind she was in. Some extrication was in- 
evitable if she hoped to save her character, and with a strength of will which I think she ex- 
hibited in some more passages in this case, she resolved she would not go back to L'Angelier .; 
she had ceased to love him ; she had determined to marry another. And throughout all this, 
while she is in utter despair, and tries to move him by her protestations, there is not the 
slightest indication of an intention to go back and love him, and be his wife. Quite the con- 
trary ; but on that day, at the door of her bedroom, she gives Murray a line for prussic add. 
For what pupose ? For what purpose on earth could she want it ? and for what purpose did 
she say she wanted it ? For her hands. This is the first indication we have that her mind is 
running in that way. This is the first suggestion we have of the means she proposes for her 
extrication. Why did she want prusic add for her hands ? As a cosmetic. Bid you ever 
hear, gentlemen, of prussic add being used for the hands ? Thero has been, among a great 
deal of curious medical evidence in this case, no suggestion that prusdc add was ever used for 
. the hands. But it will not escape your notice, that not only is her mind now beginning te 
run on poisons, but it is also beginning to run on the excuses for wanting them. She did not 
get the prussic add ; but it is perfectly dear that the time when she wanted it was the date 
of these despMring letters, immediately beforo the meeting which she appointed for Wednes- 
day the 11th, and regarding which she says :— ' If I cannot get you in at the back door, I 
will take you in at the front door.* Another inddent happened at this time. Christina Hag^ 
- gart says that, one day, some weeks beforo the apprehension of Miss Smith, but not two 
months, an interview tookplace between the prisoner and L'Angelier in the house in Blyth8>- 
wood Square. Christina Haggart did not see L'Angelier, but she told you plainly she knew 
it was he, and that he and the prisoner remained uone for nearly an hour in her room, and 
tiiat she (Christina Haggart) remained in the kitchen while L'Angelier and the prisoner were 
together. There can be no doubt about the date, though my learned friend tried to throw 
some obscurity oyer it. What she said wa« that less than two months, but weeks before the 
apprehension of the prisoner, this took place. Now, you recollect that the letters I haye been 
reading to you, from No. 85 onwards, dated January 9, showed that for some time there had 
been no meeting between the parties. In 87, she says — ' I may see you possibly in ten days;* 
but before tiie ten days are out the quarrel has begun, the coolness has been commenced, she had 
mked her letters back, and you have these despairing remonstrances from her, and a meeting 
fixed for Wednesday the 11th Feb. There can, therefore, be no question whatever that that 
meeting did take place, and take place in terais of this appointment. There is no other 
oocadon thai it could possibly have taken plaoe consistently with Christina Haggart's evi- 
denoe. Two months before the apprehendon of the prisoner would bring you back to the 
. 80th January. It was not two months, though it was weeks, says the witness, and that fixes 
the time pretty clearly. But, gentlemen, when M. De Mean asked the prisoner how die 
, and L'Angelier met, she denied ne had ever been in that house at all, plainly and positively. 
. I haye shown to you fix>m her letters he had been more than once in that house before, btft 
mobablv not in the course of 1857. But she podtively denied he ever had been there at all. 
Ton wiU find alludons in these letters to embraces, interviews, and things that could only 
have taken place in the house, and she says distinctly that he might come without fear^ for 
no one would see him, and that they might have an interview. That one interview took 
plaoe, wohaye the direet leftimony oC one witnesf . What took place at that intenrxewive 



cannot tell ; but we find this, that in one wa^. or another, this feud had been made Yq>— tfa«ii 

• the whole thing had been arranged ; and how arranged? Not eertainly, geDt]ieiiie&, on Iha 
footing of giving up the letters— not certainly on the footing of the priwaer not oontinratg 
her engagement with L'Angelier ; but, on the opposite ^footing, upon the fbating of the em- 
gagement continuing. How was that to extricate the pnaoner ? What did she propose to 
herself to do ?. She had found that L'Angelasr would not give up the letteis. She did abt 
go on to endeavour to induce him to do so by despairing protestations. She took anoldMr 
line, and that line was pretending — because it could not be real — pretending to adopt the olfil 
tone of love and affection ; all this time keeping up the -cngagesMnt with Mr Minneoh, 
receiving the congratulaUons of her friends, receiving presents from him, and engaged ia 
fixing the tiuie of her union. But they met that day ; and the next lettdr .wan found in the 
desk, .and was one of those biot^ht by Stevenson to the Procurator-Eiscaa. It- bears date 
'Osborne Boildings, Seoeivix^ Office, Ghisgow, >14th , February 18fi7.' ItrwaawriXAea ap* 
parently on Saturday tbe 14th ; — 'My Bear Emiie,-^! Httve got mytfinger-eut and ca^ 
write ; I was glad to see you looking so well yesterday.' I dontt ^hink tlut vefevs to their 
interview ; she was in the <habit' of passing his. window, and looking up at hia window, for 
you find that referred to ia subsequent letters, and the probtfbEi^ is that that is what 
is here reftanred to. The interview took jdace, as- 1 have shown, on Weiteesday night : — 
'I want the first time we meet that you will bring lali my cool lettcars bsek-^the 
last four I have written — ^and I w^ give you' others in 4liear pfatce'' — these stPt 
-the- only letters she asks for now *— the cool letters ; she adcs for those Idttdft 

that she had written in ber coel moments, to conidnoe dU'Angelier that she is as true 
(to him as ever ; but she makes an appointment for Ofh&VBdHy, and if that letterwas Written 
according to the postmark, plainly the quarrel lias bemi'inade up, and it nmst have been 
after the dat^ of these despairing letters. The day was Thursday, Idth February. Be 
kind enough to beir that in mind. We are now coming to itfae Tory crisis of the case. On 
Tuesday the 17th Februai^ <L!Atigelier dined with Miss l^esry ; he told her he wae ix)- flte 
Miss Smith on tbe Thursday; Thursday was the Iftifa, and you find in tiiis letter a t»i»o- 
boration of that statement of Miss Perry's ; he told her ^that he was to see Miss =Smith on the 
19th; she says — 'Write me&r next Thursday ;' he muethavecaJied with the ldtter;'i]e 
had that appointment with her, and he had- told Miss Per^tbathohad seen her on thei9th 
—some day before the 22d of FSebruary, as I stiy the ISth of Febrdary, and you will see 
whether that is prered or not ilnmediateiy. L^Ax^Uer in the middle of the night is suiBod 
witlia sudden illness. You liav^ heard it described fayhis hndiady, Mrs Jenlnns ; itiwas 
vomiting, pur^ng, vomitifig Of a green stuff, and regoeessive pain. He lay on the floorviQl 
. night.; he was so ill that he dould not call for aasistanee for some time ; and has landlady 
found him in the morning. At last he was relieved, but enly after a great' deal of isolfering. 
These symptoms were the aymptoms of arsenic. My kaniod friends say that it moght be 
cholera. Never mliid at .present whc^tber it might be cholera or not— ^ these symptnmfir were 
the symptoms of arsenio, the 'Smyptoms of an irritant poison. I shall. eoBsider by-and^by 
whether. the &3Fmptam6 of cholera are precisely the same. It is enough that they were <the 
symptoms of arsenical pi^soning. Me ivcovered ; and he 'went out 'on tbe day after, on the 
20th. On the 2l8t, the pvisondr pmdbaaed -arsenic at the shop of Mr Murdoch — n vety smgu- 
lar purchase, gentlemen, for a petison in her position :to make. But it- was not the first lame 
in tbe histoid of this ease that she had tried to buy poison. She had tried to buy .pfoson 
before that meeting of Wednesday the.llth. I shall not stop to (^scms the ques^ii of the 
reason which she gave for it,' because my object. at present is simply to give yon the &Mts 
historically, although, if you should find that ^the excnde she gave for the buying of l^e 
poison was ,a false oiiie,'it«is evident hew strong and -inefvitable the condusion is whieh you 
must necessarily diaw from (diat single >fact. But; she went to Murdoch's shop ; she asked 
for tbe arsenic openJ^, but the story 'she tM in regai;d to its use woe, upon her own confos- 

• sion, an absolute falaebood:; she said ehe wanted it to pcason the vats at Bow. Adifferent 
eaccuse is afterwards, given for-the purchase of it, but youhavse this singular and startling 
fact, tlrnt on the 21ilt she (goes, into Mr Murdoch's shLp alone ; ahe arics for arsnue; eays 
that tbe,gardener at :£low< wants it to ipoison rats ;. she .aays he baa tried p&osphorns. paste, 
but that will not do, and that he wanta to tcyi araeain. r Giiatlemen, that wasr an \ittetialie- 
hood— an admitted fale^boad. WershaU see isnniediatety what she sswys the^real teaecaiwas, 
and. it was different frMa the <me she gave' in ;tbe ibhop. fiavmg purebaced tfaai.arsenie'Dn 
the. 21st, accorUing .to my statemeut, L'cAngettcr ssnviaev on the 22d, wtjdchwas a Suotdity, 

. and on the n^t of the 22d and the morotBg of the 2Sd he was again seiaed wHh tbb vdry 
symptoms that he had^had before—the. ideotieal .symptoBw, in a flom^what'>m)Iderf4inn-^vsB.y/ 
the green v^miUng again, the purging 'agtvin, ipaioa again, the titirst agaiiB*-^evei7tbing, 
in- short, which you would espect . in- a case of arsefiical. poisoning; Geiftflt^meki, : I idcsmibed 
these symptoms toiPr QbriatiaQci, aadyoiiheanl'^wbathe'afiid he would -have fsoacludied. S)r 
, ThoraBou, who attended tbe patient, wud'that the symptoms wbibluk^ (hamsdlf «aw Uev»4he 
. symptoms which, be. wonld«ii««e eatpeeted on a case o& arsenical poiaoBiwl And ?iir the^esMit, 
A or the pu^eserofiwh^J a«hii0w nUHbtaoning;, it iai^diteeBefaiB^ieBasyisteiy thst4ihe«yi^it«|ns 
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wePB in wibBtonoo tli086:ivliicli fcSk/w from, aoisnical poiMning. And ^a§^ is on tbe 22^.* 
There is no doubt about tlwt date. It is Monday the 23d and Sanday ihe 22d, it is tiie 
evening of Sanday and the maming of Monday about wbich we an now speftking. !N4>w, 
gentlefflen» it is most material to give me your attention at this particular part of the oaee. ■ 
If you beUeve Miss Penry— and I think you will find no reason to disbelieve ha^^L'Angs- 
lisr told her that he had.seen the prisoner on the 19th, that he had been ill immediately 
after the lJ9th« and Hiat he had afterwards been ill-rafter the 22d and 23d— I don't know 
that she named these dates^ but she certainly said he was twk» ill before she saw him, and 
he told ber this that them tiro ilfaiesses had followed after receiving cofke one time and 
chooohkte another time finonthe hands of the prisoner. Now, if that be true, and if he cer- 
tainly said so, then it is certain that he saw her upoo the Idth and l^at he saw her upon 
the 22d; and in. oonobomtion of that, will you listen, to this letter which was found in the 
tomist's bag, and which unquestioBably was in the state in wfaioh it was then found. And 
I think yon will oonsider this letter of the deepest importance to the facts of this case. It 
was posted at Glasgow, the' datft was illegible, and we had a great deal of diseusMmi wttb> 
the witness from the Post Offioe as to wl^t really was the postmark. He thought atHtsti 
he saw abetter whidi {indicated Maich. My learned friends disputed the accuracy of his> 
inspection, and I am inclined to dsspnte it too, and, indeed, I do dispute it. The man waa 
wrong. X believe the postmark is entioely o)>literated. If you have any curiosity, or ratlMVv 
iCyou think yon should look, at it, as. my learned friends proposed you should, I am sui« I 
have no objecdon whatever, but I will tall you the real date of it, and I shall prove it live- 
spactive of the postmark. Its date was Wechiesday the 25ih February ; and now I shfdl' 
iiad.it: — 'You looked bad on Sundaty night and Monday morning.' That could only be- 
Sonday the 22d, and. Mondsj^ the 23d.Felnoary. ' 1 think you got sick with walking home 
so late, and the kmg want of food^ so the next time we meet I shall make you eat a loaf, of • 
biead before you go out. I ana longing- to meet you again, sweet love. My hand aches so, 
and X am looking so bad that I cannot sit. up as I used to do ; but I am teking some staff' 
te bring back tHe oalour. I shall see you soon again. Put up with short notes for a little 
time.' Now, gentlameo, if. thait was written on the 25tii, it proves t^t he saw her on 
Sanday. and Monday the 22d and 2Sd. It proves* that he was sick at that time and was 
looking very bad. Aeoording to my statement, he was ill on the Idth. It proves that-she 
was thinkmg abont giving hna food,, that she was laying a fioimdation for saying that she 
was taking stuff to? bring bads her colour. It proves that she was holding out a- kind of' 
fgplanation oi the igrmptoms whidi he had, beoauRO she says she is ill herself; and it> 
proves that all this took place the day, after she had bought arsenic at. Murdoch's. L'Ange* 
liar said that.it took place after seosiving a oap of coffee from herself; and she says in her 
own dedafftttion that upon one. oocaaion siie did give him a cup of coffee. Aa to the dato' 
of this.lettei^ these few facts determine it absolutely. In the first place> it was after hia 
iBness ;. it. is dated on Wednesday, and it is after his illness, after he was unable to go to the> 
office in eonsequsnoe of illneac^ for it saya^'I am so ^orry to hear you are ill,' &o. 
The priseaar ia shown that letter, and refen to it. in her declaration, as aHuding 
to his recent iHnooa She amyn. it was a mere jocular- observatUin that about the- 
want of food; andthat* as she attributed his illness to the want of food, lAe had mad^ 
that obseEvation. about, the baf bread. If she knew he was ill, it oonld not be Wed* 
nesday the-ith Marohy because aha says in this letter dated Wednesday :— «' I cannot see yen on* 
Fkiday, because M. is not away^ but I think on Sunday she will be. away; and I might sca- 
jmi, but I shall list yon know." Now, the first Wednesday of March was the 4th, ai^ <Aier» 
is a liobtarcf 3d Mar^ in wlddli she tcdls him they are going to the Bridge of Allan on Friday 
the 6tky and therefore it is perfeetiy impossible that on Wednesday- the 4th she oould writ» 
him fl^.-could: see him on Sinaday. They ware going to the Bridge of Allan on Friday tho^ 
dth, andtfaerefoie it could not he tiiat WediKsday (the 4tb) dae wrote on. The next Wed> 
nesday was the. 11th, and by that time she was at the Brklge of Allan, and L' Angelier was* 
in Edinburgh.. The nest Wedaasday was tiae 18th, and that is the day L'Angelier was ia 
GJaagow^ and it is quite plain sha..never could- have written a letter on that day saying — ' L 
amso aorry to hear you am iUw I hope you will soon be bettor— -take care of yourself,' be* 
cause on Wednesday the l^ih ho was greaUy better, and had just rsturaed from Bdinburgb. 
Now, tiiat I have Aown yon how the matter stands up to Wednesday tiio j^5th Eebruasy, 
n^luA do you think of it ? No donbt the iUnesa of the I9th takes plaoe when I cannot prove 
the {Tisoner had any arsanio. in tho housa^that is per£wtly true. The prisoner took same 
pains to prove that aiseaia might he had without bemg purohased in a dniggiat^' shop^ but 
j(oii. wilt look at tho.siuroaading eurcnmatanaea in the oaaa at the fact that L'Angelier' said 
hoa two first i Unowo a had arisen immediafceiy aftur. reeehnng a oup of coflbe one time itnd a- 
OBfiaCcooQai or ohooolate the othar, that ahe admits she did givo him a cup of coeoa, that she- 
had.^ie meanaof ttiaking it in tbs hoose^ that tiie illnesa the second time was the same as 
tba iiat tima^ and ihal upon both ooeasiona these iflnossea were symptomatic of asseaie^ Yoa» 
wiQ aiso. c^gtader, what weighs on my mind, what was the nature of the arrangement bo-> 
twaen L'AagaUrr awLMisa Saslth. How did she propose to extricate herself from the difll.* 
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cities in wbich she found herself placed t She had everything at stake, character, fame, 
fortune, and everything else. She knew she could not get back her letters by entreaties, and 
she did not endeavour to get them by that means any longer, bat professed to adhere to their 
engagement. What did she contemplate at that moment ! For the first time she begins to 
purdiase, or endeavour to purchase, prussic acid. And now, gentlemen, for the arsenic. 
What reason does she give for the purchase of arsenic ? She says she had been told when at 
school in England, by a Miss Gaibilei, that arsenic is good for the complexion. She came 
£K>m school in 1853, and, singular enough, it is not till that week of February prior to the 
22d that she ever thinks of arsenic for that purpose. Why, gentlemen, should that be / At 
that moment I have shown you she was frightened at the danger she was in in the highest 
degree, and is it likely that at that time she was looking for a new cosmetic t But wlukt is 
the trath as to what she had heard, or very likely read ? What is the use of the arsenic, and 
^hat does she say t She says that she poured it all into a basin, and washed her face with 
it. Gentlemen, do you believe that ? If she was following out what she found in the maga- 
zines, that was not what she found there ; for they say that the way to use arsenic is inter- 
puJly. Therefore, do you believe that she got the arsenic for the purpose she says ? A 
very respectable gentleman came into the box yesterday to swear that arsenic might be 
safely used in that way, and he actually had the courage to try the experiment on 
Saturday. I should not like to say anything to shake the nerves of that gentle- 
man, but the experiment cannot be said to be yet completed, and what he did on 
Saturday may produce some illness hereafter. With all deference to.Drs Maclagan and Laurie, 
we have he^ud from the two first authorities in Euro|)e, that such practices may be at- 
tended with danger. Dr Maclagan says that if you shut your mouth and eyes the experiment 
may be safe ; but Dr Penny and Br Christison tell you plainly they would not like to wash 
in it. But has the prisoner shown you, or has her counsel, with all their ability, that any 
man anywhere ever propounded washing with arsenic as a cosmetic ? Before you can take 
suidi a preposterous story, she must show that in some reasonable and rational manner she 
was led to believe that this cosmetic might be usefully and safely used. But all that has been 
referred to is the swallowing of arsenic. She says she used the whole quantity each time in 
a basin of water. I fear, gentlemen, there is but one. conclusion, and that is, that there is 
not a word of truth in the excuse ; and if therefore you think there are two falsehoods here 
about the poisoning— the first told in the druggist's shop, and the second made in her decUb- 
ration — I fear the conclusion is inevitable that the purpose for which she had purchased it was 
a criminal one, and that, taking all the cireumstances together, you cannot possibly doubt 
that the object was to use it for the piirpose of poisoning L'Angelier. But this time it failed ; 
he is excessively ill, but recovers. How she got the poison on the 19th I say at once I am 
unable to account for. But you will recollect what the symptoms were. You will also re- 
collect the letter, and that this letter proves the conclusiveness of what has been said before, - 
that L'Angelier was sick at the time of their meeting. And that reminds me of what I had 
forgotten. The witness Thuau, you will remember, asked L'Angelier if he had seen Miss 
Smith on the occasion of his illness, and he said he had. If that took place on the 19th, 
and I think I have proved it, then you have additional evidence that the 19th was the day. 
It is quite true that Mrs Jenkins says that she did not think that L'Angelier was oat||on the 
32d, but she said so with. hesitation, and it is quite plain that her recollection of the period 
is not very accurate unless she has something to guide her. But if that letter on the 25th 
be truly written on the 25th, then unquestionably, he was out on the Sunday night until 
Monday morning, and told Miss Perry accordingly. He gets better, and on the 27th of 
February, a letter, found in the tourist's bag, clearly identified, bearing the postmark .of 
27th February 1857, is sent from the prisoner in these terms : — * My dear sweet Emile, — 
I cannot see you this week, and I can fix no time to meet with you. I do hope you are 
better — keep well and take care of yourself. I saw you at your window. I am better, but 
have got a bad cold. I shall write you, sweet one, in the beginning of the week. I hope 
we may meet soon. We may go, I think, to Stirlingshire about the 10th of March for a 
fertnight. That proves if there were anything to prove, that the Sunday night and Mon- 
day morning were not subsequent to the 27th February. Observe she says : — *I do hojx 
you are better. I am better, but have got a bad cold.' Therefore this letter of the 27th is 
quite clearly connected with the letter of the 25th, in which she says, ' I am sorry to hear 
you are ill ; I am not well myself— my head aches so.' Then she writes on Friday to say, 
'I hope you are better,' &c. Now, what was L'Angelier about all this time? We have 
very clear evidence of that from Kennedy, Miss Perry, and Dr Thomson. The man 
was entirely changed ; he never recovered his looks ; he never recovered his health ; 
be appeared iu the office, as Miller told you, with his complexion gone, and a deep hectic 
spot on either cheek. He appeared in Miss Perry's on the 2d March, a man entirely altered 
from what he used to be. He was advised to.go away from his office ; he followed the advice 
given him, and did not return till next week ; and it is proved. by Mrs Jenkins, Dr Thomson, 
and Kennedy that this was the only occasion on which he was detained by illness from the 
office. He was recommended to leave town for the good of his health, and he got leave of ab- 
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sence from tbe office. While I am here, let me jast allude in a single sentence to the conversa- 
tion that took place between Miss Perry and L'Angelier. Gentlemen,' you could not fail to be 
«truck with it. He said his love for Miss Smith was fascination/ and he used the remarkable 
expression — ' If she were to poison me I would forgive her.* He had said before and else- 
where to Kennedy that he was perfectly infatuated about her, and that she would be the 
death of him. He used the expression — * If she were to poison me I would forgive her* — ^in 
connection with the statement that his illness had immediately followed his taking a cup of 
cocoa or coffee from her. Unless it were true that he had got a cup of coffee on one occasion 
and a cup of cocoa on the other, what could have put it into his head to sajr — ' If she w^ere to 
poison me I would forgive her V If you believe Miss Perry's story, that he got a cup of 
coffee the first time and a cup of cocoa the second, and take into account the effects that fol- 
lowed, would you think it strange that he should say, * If she was to poison me I would for- 
*give her ?' With the other evidence I have brought to bear upon this critical period — from 
19th to 27th February — I leave you to judge whether at all events it is not certain — first, 
that they met on these two occasions ; second, that he got something from her on both occa- 
sions ; and third, that his iUness succeeded immediately after having got a cup of coffee in 
the first place, and a cup of cocoa in the second ; and that, in the last place, these illnesses 
took place under circumstances which led him to say, half in joke, half in earnest, ' If she 
was to poison me I would forgive her,' Miss Perry does not say this was a serious belief. 
It would appear to have been a floating notion which coursed through his brain, and X sup- 
pose he drove it away. We shall see what happened to drive it away ; we shall see protesta- 
tions of renewed love, which probably made him believe that that phantom, suddenly conjurdd 
up, was after all a mere delusion of his brain. In regard to Miss Perry's evidence I will say 
that it was a remark made in the Fiscal's office which made Miss Perry think again as to the 
day of L'Angelier 's first illness — that at first she thought the 19th was not the day, but she 
began to reflect, and he found it must be so ; because he was dining with her on the 17th in 
good health. He had been dining with her before in good health, and, as he had toid her he 
had an engagement on the 19th, 2ie knew that that mnst be the day. While L'Angelier was 
recovering, the prisoner writes a letter dated Tuesday, the 3d of March. It appears that 
L'Angelier had proposed to go to the Bridge of Allan, and on Tuesday the 3d of March the 
prisoner writes this letter to say that thev intend to go to Stirling for a fortnight, and to go 
<ai Friday the 6th. But it seems that L Angelier had some thoughts of going to tbe Bridge 
of Allan too : — ' My dearest Emile, — I hope by this time you are quite well, and able to be 
out. I saw you at your window, but could not tell how you looked — well, I hope. I am 
<very well. I was in Edinburgh on Saturday, to be at a luncheon of forty at the Castle. It 
was a most ohaxming day, and we enjoyed our trip very much. On Friday we go to Stirling 
for a fortnight. I am so sorry, my dearest pet, I cannot see you ere we go — but I can- 
not. Will you, sweet one, write me for Thursday, eight ccloek, and I shall get it 
before two o'clock, which will be a comfort to me, as I shall not hear from you till I 
H»HnQ home again ? I am very well ; and I think the next time we meet you will think 
I look better than I did the last time. You won't have a letter from me this S.iturday, 
as I shall be off; but I shall write the beginning of the week. Write me for Thurs- 
-day ; sweet love, and with kind love, ever beUeve me to be yours with love ' and 
affection. — ^Mimi.' The terms of this letter prove distinctly, I think, that this letter, which 
I have presumed to be dated on the 25th, could not by any possibility have been written 
.«fier that. She writes the next day a letter, posted on the 4th March, and clearly written at 
vthat time : * Dearest Emile — 1 have just time to write you a line. I could not come to the 
wuidow, as B. and M. were there, but I saw you. If you would take my advice you would 
go to the South of England for ten days ; it would do you much goodi In fact, sweet pet; it 
would make' you feel quite well. Do try and do this. You will please me by getting strong 
4Uid well again. I hope you won't go to B. of Allan, as P. and M. would say it was I brought 
'^ou there, and it would make me to feel very unhappy. Stirling you need not go to,' as it is 
a nasty dirty little town. Go to the Isle of Wight. I am exceedingly sorry, loye, that I 
cannot seid you ere I go. - It is impossible, but the first thing I do on my return will be to see 
^ou, sweet love. I must stop, as it is post time. So adieu, with love and kisses, and much 
.ove. I am, with love and affection, ever yours. — Mimi.' She had made the attempt at 
poison on two occasions^ and had failed. Apparently her heart was somewhat touched-, and 
probably she thought that if she could get him out of the way she might have her nmrriage 
with Mr Minnoch over without his knowledge, after which it would be easy to get her letters, 
AS there would he no motive for keeping them. You will see what L'Angelier Rays to this 
proposition to go to the Isle of Wight. .. Itcaunot but have struck you that these? last letteifri, 
though written in the words, are not written in the old spirit of the lettent, between these 
persons. And, as it must have struck you, so it struck L'Angelier hiiiiself.i And I am now 
to read to you what I regret to say is the only scrap of evtdebtie Onder^fae' hands of this 
young man that I am able to lay before you. But that letter is of 'some^bohsequenbe. It 
.4hews the tone. of his mind, and his. position altogether, after wfaat^ had tIakieDf place* between 
them since the reconciliation ; and indicates very plainly what at that time his suspicions 
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mn. The Ijord Advocate then lead yAujpelier'fl Jettec, dated' GOaagow, March 6,' in which 
he ezpressea suspicion that there is foundation for the report of the prisoner's intended 
marriage with Mr Minnoch ; demands an explanation about the necklace presented to her ; 
direct answers to the questions she had before evaded, and asks why she wishes so very much 
that he should go 5d0 miles off to the Isle of Wight t Observe, gentlemen, that in that 
letter he says very plainly that, after the meeting of the 22d, he was * forgetting all the past.^ 
Whatever had floated through his mind- on the subject of the strange coincidenoe of his 
illnesses on the one hand, and his risits to the prisoner on the other — all that he put away ; 
and he says that he was ' forgetting all the past/ . * But now,' he says, ' it is again beginning* 
Mimi, I insist on having an explicit answer to the questions you evaded in my last. If you 
evade answering this time, I must try some other means of coming to the truth.' This was 
written on the 5th March. He says he won't go to the Isle of Wight, and that the doctor 
tells him he must go to the Bridge of Allan. The prisoner buys her second ounce of arsenie 
next day. But before she does it, she writes this letter on the 5th. It plainly was written 
on the 5th, because the press copy of the letter from L'Angelier bears date the 5th, and it is 
an answer to that. *My dear sweet pet,* she says, * I am so sorr^ you should be so vexed'; 
believe nothing, sweet one, till I tell you myself. It is a report I am sorry about, but it haa 

been six monthi: )ipoken about We shall speak of our union when we meet.' Keep> 

ing it up, you see, gentlemen, till the last ; for when she was at the Bridge of Allan she made 
an her arrangements for her marriage with Mr Minnoch in June. ' I wish, lore, you could 
manage to remain in town till we come home, as I know if will be a grand row with me if 

you are seen there Neither M. nor his sisters go with us.' No, but she knew that 

they were going there at the same time. *If you do not go to the Bridge of Allan till we 
come home, come up Mains Street to-morrow, and- if you go, come your own way.* As I told 
you, next morning she went into Currie's shop, with Miss Buchanan, to purchase arsenic fSor 
the alledged purpose of killing rats in the Blythswood Square house. She asked for sixpence^ 
worth, having bought the same quantity on the SIst February. After she gets a letter flsem 
L'Angelier, saying, * If you won't* ansvrer my questions, I will not any l(mger put thera tlt> 
you, but will find anotlver way of satisfying myself,' she writes him : *Do not come to Bridge 
of Allan, bat go to the Isle of Wight If you come to Bridge of Allan, come your own way; * 
But in the expectaition that he might come to Bridge of Allan on the 2&ti:t. — [Lord Irotrr 
directed'the attenlfienof tlte Liord' Advoteate to the words in the prisoner's letter last referred 
to — *l will tell and 'answer yon all qnestiens when we meet.'] — ^The Lcfpd Advocate^ after 
reading the sentence p0int«4 oert, proceeded^-^Theprisonor purchased thaf-arsbnie nnquestioB- 
ably upon a false statement. The stateneirt was^ that it-was la^B that were to be poisoned^ 
and that there would be no danger, as the heuae was to^be sibit tip, and all the 'servants >we«e 
to be a^ay; Well^ all that- story was absolute- ^Iseheod'; IflM servants wew not IcMiag 
Blythawood Square house, ajfd there were no vats there to kill. Again, it i» saad to be for 
her complexion^ Do yo« veaily think that it did her sa much good the time before that eiie 
caaue* bscb fbr iMne of rit f No one, in that witaess-^oaE^ ha8< ha4 the oousage^ te.sa^ that 
aiecnic; when appiied.4«tfa« 0ki% had aay othev than an Trritant effect, it could- not Jn^e 
been tutfd aa a cosmetic; a&dv at the ^rary lowest, couid> not hmm been found ito have so bane- 
fioial an efieot aa to induce a rapetctioB of the ex]MrimsBt( Bat when the |>risoiner found the 
toils coming cloeer snmtidi her->L'AngeIies deteEmiiaied. no* t» be pot oi^-^nd she hemiir 
ptodgod to an absolute ^alaohtod, viz., that tfaer report of her marriage is not tme — she poe- 
cbaaes another does of araenic. Draw your cendauon,. gentlemen ; 1 feair you will find, bat 
om at which it is possible for yovt to airive. It is saidj what did; she do with all this' arsaBao.t 
ahe oe«dd ^not uaa the hal^ the. tenth, the twientieth pait on the fbrmer oocnsinns; It .is not 
diffieuit to aooounrt forlihat.; whenever she used so much as ahe reqsired, the rest wa» thaasm 
into the five.: Sbedid^ndt go to the Bridge of Allan, and had tberefete no oocanon to oae it 
tiwM ; atad when ahe ftumd she had no use for it, she diqiosed of what ahe hadr bought The 
two last ktters she vnoter ware Iroiri tiaa Bridge of AUan. They aee eeld letters eaaugh. The 
£iBt of them bears thepostmai^ Bridge of Alla«s of the 10th Mairch ; and she aays^ amcns 
othei things hi it/ that she shall be hone on Mosiday or Tnesdayrand mil write him, whan 
^ey ahi^ have* an internem Observe, that' it is aa> interview she speaks of; and yen. wiU 
laMaediattely aea with whatfiiveriirii: im^tieaee L^Angaliar waited far nceipt of that Latter 
appointing the iaterviaar,. The last letter feom. her at the BradfO of AUmh ia dated. 18tK 
March, in which' die aayas: < I thiirk. we shall be homo on Tueaday, so I shall 1st you kaoar, 
my awn beloved tvtnk yetv when w» shall havia Or desr,ftweet inteaview, when I may be preaaad 
to your hearty aad kisaed bf.you, mTown sweet love.' Tlien die aaya, * I bope yon wiH 

iithadbeenanaoged that L'Angdier shonld poatpone 



0OJ9y yoar risit here.' By that time it hadbeen anaoged that L'Angeiieff shonld poatptme 
hia visit tiU the Smiths came hack* The marriage with Mk Miaaoch, at this tiiae,. 
iPMi att aattled-^^e day waa fixed — the prisoner was oommitted bejond aU. hope of 
iw e u f iy, and had but one way otu^ But leading bar there* ibc the prenent, let ua 
fiUlow tha foetunea off L^Angelier for the next moat eatioal ten. days 9[ hia Hfb. He 
get8|leave of iid>aaMe on the* 6th, goes to Edinbiii^ for a maeh^ sees a vanafyi of pvasoa^ 



aBi^l^itta'maBh better^ Several witneaaea > have told- you horn he ea(t«*-<hcii«iie. talk 
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his illnos, a&d you hasn hmxdt how ha repeated, in the house of Mc Toweis, flie siagtilar 
stetemant he had hcfore -madeto Mies Perry, that he had gotooffee aad oocoa from somebedy, 
and that illnets imnwdiatsly suooeeded on taking these two sabstancea. He eay?, * I do not 
wonder so much that I BhoM be ill after cocoa^ for I am not accustomed to that, but that I 
should be ill alte coffee, which I take* regularly, I cannot account for.' And they wece so 
much struck with the semafk, that they said to him, * Has- any one any motiTo iu peieoiirng 
you f ' To idiat ha made no answer ; but yon will not omit to see the corroboration Uiat 
giresto the story of Miss Peny, and to the real circumstances, as 1 havo explained them to 
ymiA The week after he was to have a letter appointitig' tm interview; He had not had one 
sines the 22d, and he was kngmg for it with impatience* Ho came back to Glasgow en 
Tuesday the 17th, and said, * Is there no letter waitmg for me, for they were to be homo on 
the 1 7th, and she was to write and say whea the interview was to be.' Ho stayed at home 
all Wednesday, better in -health, but ivw ia spirits, expecting a letter. Ho went to Bridge 
of Allan on Thursday the l^tii, and- after ho had gone, a letter came. He did not get that 
letter at his lodgings, but- he had left his address with M. ThoaU) with instructions to 
forward any letter which cams ; and dte onvelopo is found addressed to his lodgings, and 
posted, between 8. 45 ▲.](., and 12. 25 r»m on Tharsday. That envelope was found in the 
touriiE^sbag^iuid'I make that ^remark in oonBequenee of an observation made by my learned 
friend. . That dotter has- n«nr'bseo(fbund. We do not know what became of it, but this is 
certain, that the envsic^e without the letter -was found in the bag ; and as-ihe things in the 
bagi were marked at osioe^ then caa be bo doubt whatever as to- the state in which they were 
found* I Togset the afascnee of that lettn- as much as my leamedf friend can, though I think 
there is external eividenooof what that letter set foithi It arrived^ however, on the 19th 
March, Thursday, and Uhnau, on tho same day, addressed it te the Poet Office at Stirling ; 
and ihat was posted at Fnmklia Pteos on tiie.night of the UNdi Mmdk, and reached Stiiiing 
about nine o'cUefc oatha aoth. Cta tho 2Mi L'Angelicr writes te Miss Peny, and etufB t 
* I should have eome to. seof soma eno last night, bat the letter came too late, so wo are bM^ 
disappoiBted.' After ^.latter op tsro, which are sot material now fn me to read*~-thongh 
Hkey were:mateBiakas identifying- theeonso L'AngelJer took, as. proved otherwise — after a 
letter or two-fram Mis Steveason aadrothers, we comote tho last of the series. (His Lordship 
^ thea road the lettes from/ poosi, with postraark *@lasgow, March 21,' beghmin^: * Why, 

n^y belored, did. ]fiou not come to,' &o. 'I wiil wast agaui to>morrow night, same 

hour and airaDAsniant.') That letter eras posted in Glhsgow, if at a bos, botwsen 9 a.m; and 
12. 30 pji., and if in tho. Geoend Post Office, between 1 L 45 a.k. asd 1 Kv. That letter 
was finukd in the pocket of the coat* About that letter and onvohipo there to no dispute, nor 
ipiestion whatenren There; was an s^aintmcBt fov Tbufsda«r the I'Stll. ■ On Wednesday the 
Iflth she' bought hevthiBdpacket.of uaente. She wont bade to Cunse^-sfaop on tho IMh, 
teld him that tbe^first. mte . had hoen halted^ that they had fonad a-graat many lai^ ones 
lying in ths hous^ sad, JW'Sfae had got ancnic hefoM, sfpsaiedi to bo a respectable person, 
imd told her stoiy without hesitatiom, 4m the 1 8th Maioh, she- got hevidivd' pachet of anMnue, 
That lettor. asv enclosed by Thuau to I/AngsHer an the sano' day with tho rest; 
Ho WBclos8d:it:ln<a/ letter of his- osm, in which hesaiys- that, tba Istter came at hal^-past 
tsaelv^ and that^te hastons to paiit into the post; if l^ora is timot L'Angelior got that 
letter after nine o'deek,. at Staiing^ ea^Sonday morasBg; Ho left i^ortfy after tiie evenisg 



SBonrioehadlnKnB, Itw.pvoTBdiby Mi hniii£ndy that he left mt that tiBM'--4t is proved by 
tha postmaster tint ha got; a lett«p**-at is psovod ihati ha was in^ hia usual bealtlk Ho walked 
to Skrling^ started SMtantlyv taking ths lottar as an. appoastmoiit for Sunday night. Tho 



question whothnr. it was so ornot is > immatoriaL The gimcd veoognised him<as a gentlomaa 
who trayoMeA from Stiriiagrto €oatbaidgB» handed him over t|0 Ross, 4te auctioneer, and ho. 
swoaia theio two wsrathe only pa i s s n gBwia that, train who stoppod at. Ooatbridgo; They 
had:£M>d tf^thoria/thevuBi:; tha gaud, Bairfowl, saw hsmstaii with Ross in poffect health 
atrCioathiidge; ta>wiCUL «o«.eiaBgQWb Baeaswears that he walked with him to Glas^w, that ho 
nas quite woU,.walkedibrudiiy^ did not tire, stewed at no place ok tho road, aod amvod ia 
his lodgingsm-littih after eight ;: and,. Mis Jenktos says, looking* iafinitelpimpnuved bidco ho 
left Jisr on the Ifdth. Hia oaase heoM im the ^^eatest spirits^ and tcikd. t^em that tho letter 
had brought him hnose^ They knew; and he aaadomo foorst of; why he had>ceaio home, Tho 
landlady knewso weU that when ho went out. at night ha was goxog to seo hia* sweotfaeafti 
that she never asked any questions an> these occasions* Ho steyed in the house, took somo 
tea, and left tho house ia. his usual health a little sfter or befiore niao o'clock* He is ssen 
sauntering along in the dixeotion of Bljrthswood Square about twenty minutes past nine. It 
is too early. Ho knows the ways of tho house, andhnows that th^ have prayers on Sunday 
night He roust hegatlo tho time a little, and so he goes past Bly thswood Square, down to 
the other side, and niak)eB.a.eaU oa his acquatntanoe, M'Aleeter, in Terrace Street, but does 
not fiad him at home. The maid-servsnt leco^sed him, and says he was these about half- 
past Aine. Here wo lose sight of hkxftr the p^od of two or three -hoars; but there* is no 
attempt-to shew that any:raoctal man saw him aaywhere ebo than the onlyplaoe ho was 
going, to* He.woii^eBt with ihe detenuisation of seeing her ; and believing that ho iiad aa 
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Appointmemt at that place, you ctonot doubt that, after ooniiDg from the Bridge of Allan, 
po8t haete to see her, walking first from Bridge of Allan to Stirling, then travelling from 
Stirling to Coatbridge, walking from Coatbridge to Glasgow, and then walking from his 
lodgingb in the direction of Blythswood Square — you cannot believe that he would giro up hit 
purpose within a hundred yards of the house. The thing is incredible, impossible. Well, 
gentlemen, as I said, he knew the ways of the house ; he knew when it was tne habit of the 
family to retire to rest, and that he would have to wait till Janet was asleep. Can.yoo 
believe — is it reasonable to believe — that after all these preparations. L'Angelier shoiud have 
returned without going into the house ! The thing is impossible. But if he did go to the 
house,, what do you suppose he did ! He went, of course, to the window and made his 
presence known. He could do it with certainty. The prisoner denies she heard anything 
that night. Is that within the region of possibility ! She writes him a letter. I know she 
says thB appointment was for Saturday. But do you suppose that in the course of that 
correspondence, even if that were true, she would not have waited for him next night on the 
chance of his being out of town ! The interview was long delayed, anxiously looked for — 
the interview at which everything was to be explained, in an explanation whidi she. knew he 
was waiting for. Is it possible that she. went to sleep that night, and never woke till the 
morning ! Gentlemen, whatever else you Miay think, I think you will eome to this inevitable 
conclasion, that L'Angelier did go to the house, did make his presence known ; and if .he did 
that, what means the denial in the prisoner's declaration, that L'AngeUer was there that 
night at all ! It is utterly inconceivable and impossible. You have no other trace of him. 
The policeman, it is true, did not see him, but neither did he see him- in many a. midnight 
walk — ^for you know what a policeman's beat is. But that he was there is certain. This 
was the critical night, when the question was to be decided of her fame and reputation for 
ever. How do we see him next i He is found at his own door, without strength to open the 
latch, at two o'clock in the moining, doubled up with agony, speechless, parched with 
thirst ; vomiting commences instantly, and the former symptoms, with great aggravations', 
go on from two till eleven o'dock, when the man dies of arsenic. So ends this unhappy tale 
— ^that I have taken so long to tell you. His last words are few. No one asks him where he 
has been. They. know where he has been, and that is why they do not ask ; so says his 
landlady. She knows where he has been, but asks no questions ; but she was a kindly 
attentive woman, and she does say to the doctor, ' What can be the meaning of this, that 
while he has gone out in good health twice, he has come back ill ; we must have this inquired 
into, for I cannot comprehend it V The unfortunate victim himself is .unwilling, plainly, 
to admit to himself what doubtless he suspected. He says : * I never had bile before ; I do 
not know what it is 1 I never felt this way before ; I am very cold ; cover me up.' On the 
first proposal to send for the doctor, he says— for he certainly does teem to have been a kind- 
hearted creaturer— he says to his landlady, ' It is too far for you to go.' After a while^ as he 
is worse, the landlady again proposes to go for a doctor, one who is near at hand, and he 
says, *If he is a good doctor, bring him.' He makes some difiiculty about taking. the 
laudanum, having an aversion to all drugs, and thinking that as he had got r(|ind before 
without laudanum, he would get round again. But the symptoms get worse, and he tells 
Mrs Jenkens to go for Dr Steven, who comes. Now, gentlemen, I shall have to speak to the 
idea of suicide. But was it not remarkable that not a single question was adced of the 
doctor as to whether L'Angelier seemed to wish to get better or not. . The evidence of Mrs 
Jenkins, from first to last, shews that L'Angelier was most anxious to xeottver. And among 
the very last things he said was, * Oh, if 1 could only set a little sleep, I think I diould 
recover.' At last, Mrs Jenkins, ticking alarm, says, ' Is tiiere any one you would like to see !' 
He replies he would like to see Miss Perry. He does not say he would like to see Miss Smith. 
If he thought that his life waa really in danger, surely the natural feeling is, that he should 
wish to see her whom of all the world he was most devotedly attached to. But he 
expressed a wish only to see Miss Feny ; and, doubtless, if he had seen Mias Peny, 
we should have known more about this case than we do now. But before Mias Perry 
eaw him, death had sealed his month ; it had caught him more quickly than the doctor 
or his nurse expected, and more quickly than he had any idea of himselt And so, when the 
doctor raised his head from the pUlow, it fell back, and the myateiy remains sealed, so far jtf 
the tongue of the unhappy victim is concerned. Now, gentlemen, I am very much mistaken 
indeed, if all this has not produced an efiect on your mind leading to one inevitable result. 
X don't wish to strain any point against the unfortunate prisoner at the bar..^ The case is 
lone of such magnitude, the amount of evidence so intricate, and depending, as it does^ .upon 
minute circumstances, the more so from the position in which 1 am now obliged to pitr 
sent the case— I have found it necessary to collect all the little fcMta, and put them all 
together, in order to construct, as I say, a chain of evidence that appeam.to rae.eomplctely 
irrefutable.. But, notwithittanding that, I have no desire whatever, to press you beyond the 
legitimate consequences of the facts which I have now stated ; and I ahmil therefitnego on 
to consider, with all the candour that I can, the defence that has been set up. Just let met 
before I do so, recapitulate that which we have proved. We have, brought these unhappy 
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persons down io the end of Docember, bound to each other in a way which truly was indis- 
soluble, because the prisoner was so committed in her letters that, except with L'Angelier's 
consent, she never could hare got quit of him. You will find her engaging herself to another, 
and trying to break off from L'Angelier by mere coldness, and not succeeding ; you find the 
threats of L'Angelier; you find her despairing letters; you then find a meeting fixed, and the 
first indi&itions of poison being given ; the meeting takes place, a reconciliation is effected, 
but the engagement with Mr Minnoch goes on. In about a fortnight or ten days he is 
taken ill after the purchase of. arsenic on one occasion — I have not been able to prove the 
purchase on the other occasion — ^but it is proved by her own statement that he was taken ill 
after getting something from her ; he proposes to go to the Bridge of Allan ; she entreats 
him not to go, because Mr Minnoch is there ; and by-the-by I fi>rgot to read, although I 
will not now stop to read, the letter which on the 16th March — the very time she appointed 
ior the last meeting with L*Angelier — she wrote to Mr Minnoch, her intended husband ; he 
takes ill, talks of going to Bridge of Allan, she tries to dissuade him from going, but he goes; 
4he buys arsenic on the 18th; she writes to make an appointment for the Idth, and she buys 
arsenic the same day ; he does not keep his appointment for the 19th, but he does so on 
Sunday, in answer to a second invitation from her, {which is found in his pocket ; he goes 
back to Glasgow for the express purpose of keeping the appointment; he comes home, and 
dies of arsenic within twelve or fourteen hours. Gentlemen, I have concluded that part 
which I considered necessary relative to the case of the prosecution. But it is right that I 
should now read the letter which the prisoner addressed to Mr Minnoch. It is dated the 
16th of March, the day before the family returned from the Bridge of Allan. I read it to 
, ahew you the inextricable difficulty in which the unhappy prisoner had placed herself. [His 
Lordship accordingly read the letter to Mr Minnoch, which has been already printed.] 
This letter was written two days before she wrote, making the assignation with L'Angelier 
only a very few days before his death, and it was found in his pocket after his death. There 
is one other incident to which I must call your attention, and it is this. . Apparently the 
prisoner had shewn no particular agitation at the news of L*Angelier's death. Gentlemen, 
if she is capable of committing the crime charged, you will not wonder at her self-possession; 
but news came on Thursday. Something on that day reached her ears. What it was we do 
not know. One morning she was missed from her &ther's house. Whether she had been in 
bed or not is not certain. Janet, her sister, says she was not in bed when she awoke 
in the morning. She was not seen that morning by any of the servants. She was 
found by Mr Minnoch at half-past three o'clock in the Helensburgh steamer at Greenock. 
Where she was that evening we cannot discover. But it has l^n shewn that she was 
absent from half-past seven o'clock in the morning, when she was missed, till half-past 
three, when she was found by Mr Minnoch. So much is certain. I do not press this 
incident for more than it is worth, for the mere discovery of the letters was enough 
to induce her to fly from her father's house. But still, the fact remains, that these 
letters were discovered, and that the prisoner flies. She is brought back by Mr 
Minnoch. From a very gentlemanly feeling he asks no questions, and she never explains, 
and never has explained, what she did on that occasion. This incident bears, therefore, on 
the case for the proseeution. As I said before, I have nothing but a public duty to perform. 
I have no desire to plead this pause as an advocate. My duty is to bring the case before 
you, as the ends of truth and justice require. But I would be wanting in my duty if I had 
not brought, these elements, and culled these details, to shew you how they bear upon the 
accusation in the indictment. I now go to the defence. As I said before, I will go into it 
in the spirit of candour. Now* the first thing may be taken from the declaration of the 
panel herself. Let us see what it says. The declaration is not anything in her favour ; and, 
though it were otherwise, I have no desire to lessen its legitimate effect upon your mind. If 
she can tell a consistent story— a story consistent with the evidence — there is no desire to 
deprive her of the benefit of it. She goes on to say her name is Madeleine Smith. [His 
Lordship then read the declaration, which has been already printed.] Gentlemen, in 
regard to the last letter, you will see. that the prisoner does not tell that the letter referred 
to was written on any previous oo^ion. She says he had been unwell, and had gone to the 
Bridge of Allan, and she is shewn a letter, and I can refer the writing of it to the sickness 
before .his death. In reference to the use of the arsenic, I do not, of course, know what my 
learned friend is geing to say ; but I have not been able to find, either in the publications of 
the Messrs Blackwood or the Messrs Chambers, the shadow of a statement to the efiect that 
arsenic, diluted in water, is ever used in the manner spoken of by. the prisoner, and you. have 
the evidence of the lady (Madame Guibielei), who told you that in the story read in the 
school at Clapton, it was said that arsenic, was used internally by the Styrian peasatits.for 
the purpose of making their wind stronger, and also for improving the appearance of th«ir 
complexion. Now, gentlemen, that is her account of what took place. She denies entirely 
that she saw L'Angelier on the night before his death — she denies that she heard 
bim at the window the night before his death. You will consider, gentlemen, it' 
that is consistent with any reasonable probability. No doubt the girl Janet sl^t with her. 



She said she found her there when she awoke in the momixig, vad th4t she went to bed n^tib 
her at the same time that night. Mj learned friend did not ask her, and perhaps p];operlj» 
whether she had heard any noise during the night, and the prisoner is quite entitled to ii/k, 
benefit of the supposition that her sist^ did not^ hear any noise during the mght. A^faia, 
the foot-boy, who »lq>t in the front of the houee, declares he heard nothing, And the tmi' 
maids, who slept in the room behimi, swear they heard nothing.' But, ^ntlHBen,.ae fua» 
regards Janet, you have it positively ]nx)yed thai L'Angelier was in the habit of comiu 
night afber night, to the window*— you have it proTod tlwt on .many occasions he did. eoau& 
to the house — and you certainly haxe it proved that, on seme eoeasions, he was in the. house 
with the prisoner. It does not- appear that Jan^ knew anything, about these meetinp ; and 
you have her referied to sometimes in the lettfirs, in which she ;8ayB she could not get Janet 
asleep lost night, as an excuse for not having been at the window to wceiyehira. In regaad 
to the servants, you will reoollect how the house stands by the plan; and. that nothing: 
Gould be easier than for the prisoner, if she had a mind, to go up stairs and open tlM& 
f¥o];kt-door to receive him into the drawing-room ; or,, if the area gate wore left open,, 
she could, with great ease (for the boy slept soundly, and foot-boys are rather apt to. 
rieep soundly), open the area door, and let him in that waj. Whether she oould le*. 
him in by the back without ih9 coimivance of Christina Haggart la another questioB^ 
Christina Haggart swears that she did not connive at ii on that occasion ; and it may be> 
doubtful therefore whether that mode of access was open to. her ; and, therefore, while thfiiw 
is nothing in what these witxkesses say.to imply that they did not meet that night, thgaos is< 
certainly nothing to exclude the possibility of it. As to the prisoner's account of the use Hir 
which she bought tiie arsenic, as I said before, you must be satisfied thai it. ia a reasonaUei 
and credible account before you make up year mind on this ease ; because, unless it can ba 
presented to you in some intelli^ble way, that this arssnio waa bought amd. used fortfais pur«- 
pose, I ant afraid the prisoner stands in this position : of having in her paasessiDn the. reifi 
poison by which her lover died, without being able to account « satisfactorily' fw the possesnoK 
of it« I do not meari now to go ba(^ on the observati»BS I have alnaady madtb ; but yoU'WiUi 
consider whether — the poison- having only been purchased on thsee three occaanns, and neveo 
before — that is a true statement whLh she makes with regard to the use of it. Xou. h«re tei 
ooniodM' whether t^ere is the slightest probability — ^a probability wbiok any reafionable idhk 
can entertain — that she made tlwse three solitary purdiases o» these thnee days» and that §ke 
used the whole arsenic for that purpose, and tliat the coincidence of her meeting with 
L'Angeiier on these parttcukir occasions, and immediately afiber these pui£ha8esi,.is a mena 
coincidence. If you come to ^at oonclusien, gentlemen, no doubtiit. will go very fiur indeetf 
to maintain the defence-; buit if yea cannot, then- 1 am very much afraid tfaeoppeaiie rasslfe 
jfoUows inevitably. But then it is said, satd said with^ sosne. plausibility,, that tibe meetingf 
vdxicfa was intended to take place<w«»a meetings tiystedfbr the Satoarday, said not foe tha 
Sunday. Now, gentlemen, the way- 1 put it to you is- this, that either of these' two sapposi-^ 
tions is quite poxsible. The letter may have been posted alter efeven o?clock, in tiiat casie 
there can be doubt that the tryst or meeting was for tiie Siunday< — ^it roagr-have been posted ait 
nine o'clock, in which case probably it would ham been the ni^ befoii«i,.aad thougb it»<heai» 
no date it may possibly have meant thai the< tryst was.to be &ld on Safamiay. Bui I xnayi 
make this remark, that while throughout thisoomspondenee tiie Thiiosdays and Fridays<and 
Sundays are the nights generally appointed for ihe. meetinp^ I have, found no iastaaoa-*' 
perhaps my learned friend may find one — of meeiings appointed for ik» Saturday. BaietiU^ 
gentlemen, that is within, the bounds of probability^ and it will be fbr you to consider, enai; 
supposiug she expected LfAisgeHar on the Satorday, wheite^ knowisfg he. was at Bridge e€ 
Allan, which she says- she knew in her declaratten, it ia at all ^likriy she should n«t have 
waited on the Sunday also, in the case of hie not having retomed to town on the Satuidag^ ; 
that even if it had been tiw Satuxday eroning, the question is — Is it within the bounds of 
pobability iii tiiis case, that he did not go- to the' window liiat aig^t, and make bimeelf heavd 
in the usual way 1 But, gentlemen, it is one of the main theories on whidi the defence is 
founded, that L'AngeHer may have committed sakside. Of course,, thai is a mai^r with 
wliich I am bound to deal, and can deal only wiUi the anacie^^ to discover truth. Wh^^ if 
we had found in this case any<^ng indicating, with reasonable oertainty,^ oaseof sutcide, wn 
might have dieiegaided all these faots on which this prosecutieA is founded* I esta, 
gentlemen, howewr^ and I say it with regret^ that 1 have been miable to see firam 
first to lasty in the evidenoe for the p^xnecotion ov the ddeuoe, anytlung thai 
warrants me in believing that this could possibly be a case of suioide* Ton must daaL 
with that, gentlemeaf— you. must consider the- question as between muader and suiddB ;> 
and, of course, if you« are not satisfied thai it waa a ease of murder, yoa: must ffim 
the prifiooer the benefit of any doubt yeu may .eaieitain on. tlia subject. But, geaetiemeni wo 
hare tdao to eousider, is these any other eonceivi^ieeauae. fos what has taken plane ) thimi 
fore, befi»ve I deal with the quesiioft of suicide, lei as eee. whether other conttngenetes aaa 
aitogetber eaoduded. lieeems to have been said thai L^An^jelier was aa eater of aeseniiv 
and that.he may have poisoned hintoeif by an oTeedeae.. Geutkmen, I tbisk thuhi Beat's. «n 
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evidence so^ltttle entitled to eredit that I seed not dsal with it ; and, if mj learned friend 
tAhmtkat defence, I am quite content to leave it in tlieliands of the Court, to direct jou as thej 
may think M. Tite only evidence of L'Angelier CTer having spoken of arsenic, is the evidence 
<^'tiro ]Mnrtie8 "who ka«w kim in Dundee in the year 185*2. On one occasion he is said to 
ksve given it to. horses; bat the evidence on that point is entirely uncorroborated. And as to 
«fae' other «aae--4he lad who found a paicel of «i8enic,but who never recollected the conversa- 
tion wfth L'Angelier until a very lew days before this trial, I must throw hia evidence out of 
view altogether. There is not, from the time he came to Glasgow, the smallest suspLcion that 
he was in the habit of taking arsenic ; he is not psoved to have bought it on any single occa- 
sion ; and it is not proved that he had it in theJieose at aay time. The supposition there- 
fofe, that he was in the habit of taking it, we must altogether reject ; neither is the slightest 
evidence that it would be possible, SFven by ;the practice of eating arsenic, regarding which I 
am very incredulous, to have anaqged the matter that the amount of 106 grains should have 
keen found in the atomatfh of the man. It is so completely out of the bounds of reason that 
1 dismiss the hypothesis as beyond the range of possibility. It seems, however, to be said, 
that perhaps at the Bridge of Allan be. had accidentally got arsenic. But, gentlemen, that 
won't do— ithat is impossible. The casee in which iirsenic shews itself only after five hours 
«re very rare indeed. Dr Christison told you that actire exercise would accelerate the action 
<(f the poison, and that from half-an-hour to two houm is the ordinary time it takes to operate. 
But L'Angelier left the Bridge of Allanat three o'clock. He walked to Stirling and was found at 
Coatbridge quite well^ and he walked to Glasgow quite well, looking better than he had done 
for three weeks. He left his own house, looking quite well, at nine o'clock, and he is seen at 
Mis I\irr's, at half past nine, in perfect health. You have thus him traced for upwards of six 
houn from leaving Bridge of Allan, and he is quite well, and you have no indication that at 
Bridge of Allan, Coatbridge, or anywhere else, he had arsenic, or could have had it. There- 
foie,'gentlemen, it seems to me that accidental administration is out of the question, or the 
administration by any- one else. It is not suggested that he saw any body that night except 
the prisoner, and you are tiierefore left to no conjecture, unless it be either a case of 
suicide or « case of murder. Now this, as I said before, is a most important matter for 
you to '^consider, and jcu are I>eubd to consider it most deliberately. If the case be 
eaicide,' within the limits of the evidence, of couise you will say so; but it is my 
duty to put these ft^ts in the light in which they ought to stand ; and I say, that 
I do not think the facts admit the possibility of this being, within any reasonable compass 
or probability, «a case of suicide. Under any circumstances, we should have to consider 
andj place in the balance the 'probabilities of the case ; because, although a great deal 
df> evidence has been led as to L'AngeUer's temperament, I don't think much importance 
ie to be attached to this matter. You do not discern from a man's temperament whether 
he is likely to commit suicide or aot, and I don't think we can learn ^om the statistics 
'of suicide thfltt the men whose temperament would be supposed as likely to lead them to 
icommit suicide are those who do so. In rs^rd to L'Angelier's history, we have had a great 
'deal of evidenee, but it did not affect ray mind in the slightest degree. There was evidence 
'from one or two men who knew L'Angelier at a time when he was of a poorer class in life, 
'«Bd they told about his having "wiehed to put himself out of the world. Well, but listen; 
wen these witnesses proved to you that at that very time L'Angelier was a kind of gasconad- 
'ing, boasting man, snob as a Jersey man might be^ that he was in the habit of boasting of 
.bis acquaintance with high £a.milie8, of saying what he knew not to be true. I do not know 
that they proved all he said not to be. true, because that gentleman from Dublin, who seemed 
'*to think he was a vain lying lellow (and 3rau will set his evidence agai&at that of the persons 
•"tma Glasgow i^o knew the docensed), admitted that his story about the Fife lady was true, 
'<and it turned out that L'Angelier had a somewhat winning way among ladies. But it is said 
'that be talked about comtnitting suicide. He did so, but he did not do it. He said, at one 
>trme,'that if any lady jilted him he would put a knife in his breast ; but he was jilted, and 
' he? did net do it. The man that is going to conimit suicide does not go to the window when 
hie companion is zn>bed, and wait tillhegetsout'of it. The man desicing to commit suicide 
"does nfot-go down wtthei companion to Leith Pier and say that he is going to drown himself. 
'The man tbaticoaimits suicide does^not take a knife in his hand and say to his companions 
^thathe istgotng to plttage it into hisbueaet. I think this temperament is much the reverse 

• of the suioidal. It ia 'more the chasasteristic of our neighbours on the other side of the 

• Vdumnel ; but it does not^tto my mind, kad in the slightest degree to the conclusion, in one 
"-way er ether,^in>9egRvd to L'Aoigslief bi^ving. committed suicide. I think you must deal with 
•ttiis matter aHoi^ether iodeipattisntly of these. considerations. .No doubt a variable tempera- 
' 'meht is a matter .of seme ooftsequeBee. Ba>pid transition from extreme elevation to extreme 
' depnssionis a:matter to be considered in such a case as this. But I think his conversation 

.#ich'Mr MiUcr, in-iegavd to tha^abstast question of suicide is, perhaps, the only thing that 
\i§ ptoted on tbe^ ether side that eanrbsarren tUs part of the case. But then, gentlemen, you 
*>«iviU 'have to ceesider the'Ctreumstanoes under which thissupposed suicide was committed. 

• •S'Angeiier had taken^ ttp>hiv posititm. • He had i^ stroiif suspicion that there^was somethiag in 
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the ramours about Mr Minnoch. He did not mean to kill himself if they were tnie, but' he 
said, ' I will shew these letters to her father.' That is what he meant to do. Well, he came 
from the Bridge of Allan for the purpose of seeing Miss Smith, the prisoner — ^reiy happy, in 
good spirits, cheerful — he had a kind r:ote from her in his pocket — he went out at night, to 
go to Blythswood Square — ^he certainly had no thoughts of suicide. Well, now, is it con- 
ceivable that, without having gone near the house, he committed suicide ? Is it within the 
bounds of eyidence or probability ! Where did he get the arsenic to buy that night T Not 
surely at Todd & Higginbotham's store — not in any of the chemical works — certainly not in 
any of the druggist's shops. That is not conceiyable. Is it in the least likely that a man 
in his position would go out to Blythswood Square and swallow dry arsenic there, and then 
totter home and die! Gentlemen, that is a supposition that is entirely inconceiyable. 
There is the possibility, no doubt, that he went to see Miss Smith, and that she told him 
she was going to give him up, and that this had a great impression on his mind ; but if she 
saw him, what comes of the declaration that she has made that she did not see him that 
night ! and, if she did see him that night, is there any link awanting in the chain of evidence 
that I have laid before you ! I can conceive of no possibility of it being a case of 
suicide that does not imply that they met, and if they met, then the evidence of her guilt 
is overwhelming. The only chance of escape for the prisoner is to maintain the truth of her 
declaration, that they did not meet that night ; and, if they did not meet, I cannot see how 
the^case can be considered as one of suicide. You may, no doubt, consider whether the 
truth is that he went to the house, and :finding he was not admitted, and that Miss Smith 
did not hear him, went away in disgust. This is an observation that may be made ; but 
you will consider, in the first place, whether it is possible that, having fixed a meeting the 
night before, L'Angelier, if he went to the window, would have desisted till he had attracted 
Miss Smith's attention ; and, if he attracted her attention, then they met that night. 
Therefore, gentlemen, it must be maintained by the prisoner that he did not go to the 
window, or make a noise there, for she says in her declaration that she never heard him ; 
and, if that be so, I say again, I do not see how this can be treated as one of suicide. But 
then it is said that the quantity of arsenic found in the stomach clearly denoted a case of 
suicide, because so much could not have been given and successfully administered. Gentle- 
men, I don't think this is made out, but quite the reverse, because if the pbison were given 
in cocoa, as it probably was, it has been proved by Dr Penny, that a very large quantity can 
be held in suspension in it, and Dr Maclagan proved the same thing, though my learned 
friend the Dean of Faculty did not ask him what amount might or might not be held in 
suspension in cocoa. No doubt it would require to be boiled in it. But, gentlemen, if the 
defence that is to be set up is, that the prisoner saw certain things in BlcbchooocTs Magazine, 
then she was not without some knowledge of the properties of arsenic. She had access to 
the kitchen, the fire of which was close to her bed-room. She had a fire in her bed-room, 
and she might have boiled it without the least danger. This, therefore, presented no 
difficulty. There is no proof that she did so ; but, on the other hand, there is no proof, oa 
the other side, in the slightest degree to exclude the probability of it. And that there 
should be a large dose, is quite consistent with reason and the facts of this case. If we are 
right in saying that there were two former cases of administration which were unsuccessful 
(and it is proved that a slight dose might be given in coffee)— if there had been two dosea 
which were not successful — is it not plain if the thing were to be done that night — -just what 
we would have expected — that it should have been done with certainty ! and» consequently^ 
there is nothing surprising in the fact that the third dose was a very large quantity. It is 
said, gentlemen, and probably will be maintained, that this arsenic was so mixed, thai 
traces of it must have been found in the stomach, and that therefore the arsenic must have 
been got by L'Angelier and administered by himself. But as to that taken by L'Angelier 
a month before, no traces of carbonaceous matter could by any possibility have been 
expected. If Currie's arsenic had been coloured with indigo, probably the colouring matter- 
would have been detected in the stomach. But it was not coloured with indigo; it 
was coloured with waste indigo ; and by experiment, as well as by theory, this wa» 
found to -leave no trace. There were, no doubt, experiments made by Dr Penny, in 
which vexy minute particles of carbonaceous maj^r were found in the stomach, mixed 
with the arsenic. But, gentlemen, when Dr Penny, in the first place, examined the 
stomach, his attention was not directed to this subject at all ; and it was his subsequent 
experiments that were directed to this matter. Dr Christison also told you that,, 
unless in one part, he could not have expected to find traces of the colouring 
matter — indigo ; and it is quite easy to conceive, independently of the fact that the analysista 
were not looking for it, that a large quantity of the carbonaceous matter, which is lighter than 
arsenic, might have been thrown off the stomach in the violent vomiting ; and, therefore^ 
gentleman, I must own that this suspicion of suicide doe^ not appear to me to have any 
probability. The only thing peculiar about his demeanour was this — he did not fu^j 
where he had got it ; the landlady did not Ask him, because she thought she knew ; she 
had no doubt he had been visiting M^* f Smith* I think you would expect him to say that 
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he had not done it when he had not done it. But while that is quite true, you can yeiy 
easily see, especially in a man with the temperament which he is described by the witnesses 
to haye had, that if he had got anything which disagreed with him there, he would rather 
die than disclose it. Yqu can easily suppose that. Whether, when he sent for Miss Ferry, 
he intended to disclose it, is a different question. But during the whole of the illness there 
seems not to haye been the slightest desire for death or the slightest aversion to life ; but, 
on the contrary the last thing that he said was, * If I could only get a little sleep, I think 
I should be well.' The sleep which he got was the sleep of death. Now, gentlemen, I have 
gone through all this case ; there has been a great deal of medical eridenoe led, but I think 
I haye touched upon all the important portions of it. Evidence was led as to the character 
of L'Angelier ; it is not for me to refer farther to that ; I think you will understand per- 
fectly well what sort of a man he was. That he was in yery low circumstances in 1851, 
and in a position in which he might well haye been weary of life, is perfectly certain. 
That he had good friends in different parts of the countiy has at all events not been dis- 
proved, and that he himself may have been well-connected — as many French refugees are — 
though in a low position in point of fortune, is at least possible, though there is no prooof of 
it. And now, gentlemen, having detained you so long — having gone over this case with an 
amount of trouble and anxiety which I would fain have spared — I leaye it entirely in youi 
hands. I am quite sure that the yerdict which you give will be a verdict consistent with, 
your oath and with your opinion of the case. I have nothing but a public duty to discharge. 
1 have endeavoured in my argument in this case throughout to shew you, as powerfully as I 
could, how the circumstances which have been proved in evidence bear upon the prisoner. 
Nor should. I have done so if a solemn sense of duty, and my own belief in the justice of the 
ease, had not led me to do so. If I had thought that there were any elements of doubt or of 
disproof in the case that would have justified me in retiring from the painful task which|I- 
have now to discharge, believe me, gentlemen, there is not a man in this Court who would 
have rejoiced more at that result than myself ; for of all the persons engaged in this trial, 
apart from the unfortunate object of it, I believe the task laid upon me is at once the most 
difficult and the most painful. I have now discharged my duty. I am quite certain that 
in the case which I have submitted to you I haye qot overstrained the evidence. I do not' 
believe that, in any instance I have strained the facts beyond what they would naturally bearw 
If I have, you yourselves, my learned friend on the other side, and the Court, will correct me. 
And now, gentlemen, as I have said, I leave the case in your hands. I see no outlet forj^thia 
unhappy prisoner, and if you come to the. same result as I have done there is but . one course 
open to you, and that is to return a verdict of guilty of this charge. 

On the suggestion of the Lord Justice-Clerk, the Dean of Faculty^ delayed his address till 
to-morrow, and the Court adjourned at half-past three o'clock. 
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BAT,-— WadBMribert MI7 8, ^m. 

. The Cooii met again to-day si ten o^cloek. 

^he 'Dejsk op Facultt pfreoeeded to address the juiy as jfWlowB :— ^'Qenflenten 6f Hbe 
Jury, the charge against the prisoner is murder^ and the punishment of murder is death ; 
atnd that single statement is sufficient to suggest to us the awful solemnity of the occasion 
-which brings you and me face to face. But, gentlemen, there are peculiarities in the pre- 
sent ease of so singular a kind — there is such an air of romance and mystery investtag it 
from beginning to end — there is something so touching and exciting in the age, and the sex, 
and the social position of the accused — ay, and I must add, the public attention is so di- 
rected to the trial, that they watch our proceedings and hang on our very accents with such 
an anxiety and eagerness of expectation, that I feel almost bowed down .and overwhelmed 
by the magnitude of the task that is imposed on me. You are invited and. encouraged by 
the prosecutor to snap the thread of that young life, And fncoasign to.an ignominious- death 
on the scaffold one who, within a few short months, was knowaonly as a gffiitle aad confid- 
ing and affectionate girl, the ornament and pride of ber happy .fanily. Gentlemen, the 
tone in which my leaxned friend the liord Advocate addressed you yesterday enuld not fitil 
to strike you as .most remarkable. It was characterised by .graai imodevation-^by such 
moderation as I thinkmust have eonvioced you that he ao«ld hacrdiy expect a verdict at 
your bauds — and in the course of that address, for wMch I give him the highest credit, 'he 
cDoId not resist the expression of his own. deep feeling of commiseration for the position in 
which the prisoner is placed, which was but an involuntary homage paid by the official 
prosecutor to the kind and generous natore'jDf the man. But, gentlemen, I am going to ask 
you for something very different from commiseration ; I am going to ask you for that whidi 
I will not condescend to beg, but which I will loudly and importunately demand — that to 
which every prisoner is entitled, whether she be the lowest and vilest of her sex or the 
maiden whose purity is as the unsunned snow. I ask you for justice ; and if you will kindly 
lend me your attention for the requisite period, and if Heaven grant me patience and 
strength for the task, 1 shall tear to tatters that web of sophistry in which the prosecutor 
has striven to involve this poor girl and her sad strange story. Somewhat less 
than two years ago accident brought her acquainted with the deceased L'Angelier ; and 
yet I can hardly call it accident, for it was due, unfortunately, in a great measure, to 
the indiscretion of a young man whom you saw before you the day before yesterday. 
He introduced her to L'Angelie^ on the open street, in circumstances which plainly show 
that he could not procure an introduction otherwise or elsewhere. And what was he who 
thus introduced himself upon the society of this young lady, and then clandestinely intro- 
duced himself into her father's house ? He was an unknown adventurer, utterly unknown 
at that time, so far as we can see ; for how he procured his introduction into the employ- 
ment of lluggins Sl Co. does not appear ; and even the persons who knew him there, knew 
nothing of his history or antecedents. We have been enabled in some degree to throw light 
upon his origin and his history. We find that he is a native of Jersey; and we have dis- 
covered that at a very early period of his life, in the year 1843, he was in Scotland ; he was 
known for three years at that time to one of the witnesses as being in Edinburgh, and the 
impression which he made as a very young man, which he then was, was certainly, to say 
the least of it, not of a very favourable kind. He goes to the Continent ; he is there during 
the French Uevolution, and he returns to this country, and is found in Edinburgh again ia 
the year 1851. And in what condition is he then ? In great poverty, in deep dejection, 
living upon the bounty of a tavern 'keeper, associating and sleeping in the same bed with, 
the waiter of that establishment. He goes from Edinburgh to Dundee, and we trace his 
history there ; at length we find him in Glasgow in 1863 ; and in 1855, as I said before, his 
acquaintance with the prisoner commenced. In considering the character and conduct of 
the individual, whose l.istory it is impossible to dissociate from this inquiry, we are bound 
to form as just an estimate as we can of what his qualities were, of what his character was, 
.of what were the principles and motives that were likely to influence his conduct. We find 
him, according to the confession of all those who observed him then narrowly, vain, con- 
ceited, pretentious, with a great opinion of his own personal attractions, and a very silly 
expectation of admiration from the other sex. That he was to a certain extent successful 
in conciliating such admiration may be the fact ; but, at all events, his own prevailing ideas 
seem to have been that he was calculated to be very successful in paying attentions to ladies^ 
and that he was looking to push his fortune by that means. And accordingly once and 
again we find him engaged in attempts to get married to women of some station at least in 
society ; we have heard of one disappointment which he met with in England, and another 
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'we heard a great deal of connected with a lady in the county of Fife ; and the manner in 
irhich he bore his disappointment on those two occasions is perhaps the best indication and 
light we have as to the true character of the man. He was not a person of strong health, 
and it is extremely probable that this, among other things, had a very important effect 
in depressing his spirits, rendering him changeable and uncertain — now uplif^d, as one of 
the witnesses said, and now most deeply depressed — of a mercurial temperament, as another 
•described it^ very variable, never to be depended on. Such was the Individual whom 
the prisoner unfortunately became acquainted with in the manner that I have stated. The 
progress of their acquaintance is soon told. My learned friend the Lord Advocate said 
to you, that although the correspondence must have been from the outset an improper cor- 
respondence, because it was clandestine, yet the letters of the young lady at that first period 
of their connection breathed nothing but gentleness and propriety. I thank my learned 
friend for the admission, but even with that admission I must ask you to bear with me while 
I call your attention for a few moments to one or two incidents in the course of that early 
period of their history which I think are very important for your guidance in judging of 
the conduct of the prisoner. The correspondence in its commencement shows that if L'An- 
j^elier had it in his mind originally to corrupt and seduce this poor girl, he entered upon 
the attempt with considerable ingenuity and skill ; for the very first letter of the series 
which we have contains a passage in which she says, — " I am trying to break myself off all 
my very bad habits ; it is you 1 have to thank for this, which I do sincerely from ray heart" 
He had been noticing, therefore, her faults, whatever they were. He had been suggesting 
to her improvement in her conduct or in something else. He had thus been insinuating 
himself into her confidence. And she no doubt yielded a great deal too easily to the plea- 
jures of this new acquaintance, but pleasures comparatively of a most innocent kind at the 
time to which I am now referring. And yet it seems to have occurred to her own mind at 
a very early period that it was impossible to maintain this correspondence consistently 
with propriety or her own welfare. For so early as the month of April 1855— 
Indeed in the very month in which apparently the acquaintance began — ^she writes to 
him in these terms : — " 1 now perform the promise I made in writing to you soon. We 
are to be in Glasgow to-morrow, but as my time will not be at my own disposal, 1 can- 
not fix any time to see you ; chance may throw you in my way. 1 think you will agree 
with me in what 1 intend proposing, that for the present the correspondence had better 
stop. 1 know your good feeling will not take this unkind. It was meant quite the re- 
verse. By continuing the correspondence harm may arise ; in discontinuing it nothing 
«an be said." And accordingly for a time, so far as appears, the correspondence did cease. 
Again, gentlemen, I beg to call your attention to the fact that in the end of this same 
year the connection was broken off altogether. That appears from the letter which the' 
prisoner wrote to Miss Perry in the end of September or beginning of October 1855 
{in which she expressed her thanks for Miss Ferry's kindness, and intimates that, as papa 
would not give his consent, she was doomed to be disappointed.] Once more, in the spring 
of 1856, it would appear — the correspondence having in the interval been renewed, 
how, we do not know, but is it not fair to suppose, rather on the importunate entreaty of 
this gentleman than on the suggestion of the lady who wrote such a letter as that ? — the 
eorrespondence was discovered by the family of Miss Smith. On that occasion she wrote 
thus to her confidant Miss Perry — [The letter beginning *' Dearest Mary," telling that the 
correspondence had been discovered, and that she wo'uld be firm.] Now what follows from 
this you have heard from some of the witnesses. The correspondence was put an end to by 
the interference of Mr Smith, and for a time that interference had effect. But, alas ! the 
next scene is the most painful of all. This which we have been speaking of is in the end 
of 1855. In the spring of 1856 the corrupting influence of the seducer was successful, and 
the prisoner fell. That is recorded in a letter bearing the postmark of the 7th May, which 
you have heard read. And how corrupting that influence must have been ! — how vile the 
arts which he resorted to for accomplishing his nefarious purpose, can never be proved so 
well as by looking at the altered tone and language of the unhappy prisoner's letters. She 
had lost not her virtue merely, but, as the Lord Advocate said, her sense of decency. This 
was his doing. Think you that, without temptation, without evil teachings, a poor girl 
falls into such depth of degradation ? No. Influence from without — most corrupting in- 
fluence — can alone account for such a fall. And yet, through the midst of this frightful 
«orrespendcnce — and I wish to God that it could have been concealed from you, gentlemen, 
and from the world, and I am sure the Lord x\dvocate wdil I have spared us it if he had 
not felt it necessary for the ends of justice— I say that ev< n through the midst of this fright- 
ful correspondence there breathes a spirit of devoted affei tlo i towards the man that had 
destroyed her that strikes me as most remarkable. The history of the affair is soon told. 
I do not think it necessary to carry you through all the details of their correspondence 
from the spring of 1856 down to the end of that year. It is in the neighbourhood of 
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Helensburgh almost entirely that that correspondence took place. In November the family 
of the Smiths came back to Glasgow. And that becomes an important era in the history of 
the ease ; for that was the first time at which they came to live in the house in BlythawQod 
Square. O^ere were. many meetings between them in the other house in 1858; they met 
still more frequently at Row ; bwt what w« are chiefly concerned in, is to know what meet- 
ing^ took place between tiiem in that last winter in the house in Blythffwood Square— how 
these took -plsee, and whatt it -was necessary for them to do in oi'der to come to- 
gether; for these things have a most important bearing on the question which 
you are met here to try. Now the first letter written from Blythswood Square bears 
date November 18, 1856, No. 61. There is another letter also written in Noveniber 
1856, and plainly out of its place in this series. 'It is letter No. 57, and does not 
bear the day of the month, but must be subsequent to that bearing date the 18th of 
November, as it is written -also from Blythswood Square, and the other letter is. shown to 
be the first written from that house. In this second ietter she gives her lover some infor- 
mation of the means by which they may carry on their correspondence in the course of the 
winter. He was to get brown envelopes, and stoop down as if he were tying his shoe when 
he slipped in the letter. That shows by what means their correspondoixce was carried on 
by letter ; and the jury would see that by letter chiefly, if not entirely, was the corresj)on- 
dence carried on in that house. The next letter was the 21st November (in which she 
repeats instructions -as to liow to deposit letters at her window in Blythswood Square, add- 
ing that she could tliike him in very well at the front door, as she had done in India Street^ 
if mamma aod papa vrorefrom home, and that ^e would not let a chance pass). Now you 
see the conditions on which -she understood it possible, and alone -possible, to admit him .to 
the Blythswood Square house. That condition was the absence of her father and mother 
from home — an absence which .did* not take place throughout the whole of the period with 
which we have to do. ** If M. and P. were from home, I could take you in at the front 
door, and I wont let a chance pass." But that chance, gentlemen, never came. Her fether 
and mother were never absent. Their absenee was necessary in order that he might he let 
in this way. It never was so. Again, it is veny important for you to understand — for the 
Lord Advocate spoke in such a way as may have left a false impression on your minds — it 
is^ery important, I say, that you should understand the means by which communication 
was made -between these two at the window. The Lord Advocate seemed to say that there 
<»Fere some concerted signals by rapping at the window or on the railings with a stick in 
ord^erto attract attention. This, you will find, was an entire mistake. L'Angelier did on 
.one .or two occasions take that course, but the prisoner immediately forbade it, .and ordered 
< htm not to do it ^aln. In a letter which bears the postmark of December 5, 1856, she 
■ says— *' DaTlimg, do net knock at the window;" and again in a postscript — " Remember, do 
n6t knock at -ttie window" — earnestly repeating this caution. About this time it ia quHo 
obvious that they had it in view to accomplish an elopement. It was quite plain that the 
consent of Miss ^Smith's 'parents to her union with this young Frenchman was not to be 
thought of any longer. That hope was altogether gone, and accordingly there are constant 
references in the letters about this time to the arrangements that were to be made for carry- 
ing her from her father's house and •aceompliffhing a marriage either in Glasgow or Edin- 
burgh. I wont detain or fatigue you by reading the repeated mention of preparations for 
this ; I merely notice it in passing as applicable to the period of which I am now speaking. 
But I beg you to. Observe, gentlemen, that in going through this series of letters passing in 
the course of last winter, I endeavour to notice as I pass everything that relates to their 
mode of oorrespondeaee and 'to proposals for meetings, or reference made to meetings that 
had been Aad. I shall not willingly pass by one of them, for I wish thoroughly and honestly 
to lay 'before you every bit df written evidence that can affect the prisoner in .that 
respect, bi a letter which bears postmark **17th Becember," she sayj; — ** M. is not 
going frem'home, and^faen P. ie away Janet does not sleep with M. She wont leave me, 
as I •ha^^'a-fire in my room, -and if. has none." Now you will recollect that Christioa 
HaggM^t told •as tiiat upon one occasion, and one only, there was a meeting in that place» 
arranged in the way apc^en of in this letter — a meeting, that is to say, at the £ront 
•door, under 'the front door, to which, of course, he required to be admitted through the.area ; 
«nd that was accomplished through the assistance of -Christina Hag^art. Then again, there 
IB reference in the neiet letter, of the 19th, to a desire for a meeting : — " My beloved, njj 
darling,^^I>o you for a second think I could feel- happy this evening, knowing you were in 
low spirits, and that I am the cause'? .... Oh, would to God we could naeet* 1 

would -not mind mamma ; If pa^ and> mamma ^arefrom home — the first time they igre, JQII 
ehall be^here. 'Yes,mylove,^ttuet see you, X must be pressed to your heart. . . ... 

Oyes, my'belo>red, wemnet Mike a^bdid effort.^' Here again is the same condition, and &e 
impossibility of 'Carry hig' the meetisg through uaiess in absence of the parents j' but ^he fir«t 
opportunity -^Hikb ^tccmtmike will oerlainly avail herself of. Then in anotheriletterdataici 
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29tb, she writes : — *' If you love me you will come to me, for papa and mamma are to be in 
Edinburgh, which I think will be about the 7th or 10th of January." In the same letter, 
also she saya : — ** If papa and mamma go, will you not soon come to your Mimi ? Do you 
think I would ask you if I was not alone in the house V* On the 9th of January she writes 
again a letter, ia which jou wUl find a repetition of the same warning how to conduct'him- 
self at the window. [Letter telling him to make no sounds at the window.] Further, she 
Bays in the same letter : — *^ I think you are again at my window, but I shall not go down 
sturs, as papa is here, and we are up waiting for Jack. I wish to see you ; l>ut no, you 
must not look up to the window in case any one should see you. If I never by any chance 
look out, you must just leave me and go away." In the next letter, dated the 11th, she 
says : — '* I would so like to spend three or four hours with you just to talk over some things ; 

but I don't know when you can come, perhaps in the course of ten days If 

you would risk it, my sweet beloved pet, we would have time to kiss each other and a dear 
fond embrace ; aad though, sweet love, it is only for a minute, do you not think it is better 
than not meeting at all ? . . . . Same as last.^' Plainly that was the short meeting 
which Christina Haggart told of as occurring in the area under the front door, and so far 
as I can see, there is not a vestige or tittle of written evidence of any meetii^g 
whatever, except that abort meeting in the area, down to the time of which I am 
now speaking — that is to say, from the 18th of November till the date of this letter, which 
is the 11th January. Then, on the 13th January, she writes a letter, which is also very 
important, with reference to the events at this period, because at that time be ha£i l>een 
very unwell. [In this letter Miss Smith expresses her satisfaction at hearing that L'An- 
gelier was well, and repeats that unless her papa and mamma went from home, she 
saw no chance of a meetings] That may have reference to either of their meetings, or to the 
possibility of their carrying out their design of an elopement. It matters not very much. 
Then on the 18th January we have this, — " I did love you so much last night wh'en you 
were at the window." Now, whether there was a conversation at that meeting or not does 
not very clearly appear ; but, at all events. It can have been nothing more than a meetin|; 
A.t the window. She says : — "I think I shall see you on Thursday night" — I suppose the 
same kind of meetiag that she refers to immediately after. Whether that meeting on 
Thursday /night ever took place or not does not appear; but it is not very important, 
because, praj observe, gentlemen^ that that Thursday night is a night of January ; this 
beii^ written en JiAonda^ the 19th, Thursday would have been the 22d. In the next letter, 
bearing the postmark 21st January, she says : — *' If you can I would like to have a note on 
Friday at eight or ten." In the next, dated 22d January, she says : — '' I was so sorry I could 
not see you to-night ; I expected an hour's chat with you ; we must just hope for better the 
next time." [The letter continued to say tliat there was not the least chance for their 
meeting, and that, she could not see how they could manage in Edinburgh,] In the same 
cover there is another letter, dated Sunday night, where there is reference to a meeting ; 
but my learned. friend the Lord Advocate very properly admitted that that was a meetii>g 
at the window — nothing more ; and therefore I need say no more of it. He was convinced 
of that by referring back to letter No. 93, and comparing them together. He admitted the 
meeting there was merely at the window. Now, gentlemen, that concludes the month of 
January. There sjre no more letters of that month. There is not another, so far as I can 
fee, referring to any meeting whatever. Christina Haggart told you when she was 
examined, that in the course of that winter, and when the family were living in Blyths- 
wood Square, they met but twice ;, and it is clear that they could not meet without the In- 
terveoDitaon of Christina Haggart. I don't mean that it was physically impossible, but when 
the young lady saw so much danger, so much obstruction in the way of her accomplishing 
her object, unless she could secure the aid of Christina Haggart, there is not the slightest 
tittle of evidence that without that assistance she ever made the attempt. I mean of course, 
you mnst understand., nwetings within the house. I don't dispute the existence of the cor- 
reapondence which was carried on by the window, and I don't doubt that even on occasions 
iSmj may have exchanged words at the window, and had short conversations there. But I 
aan speaking of meetings within the house. The only evidence at all as to meetings within 
tbe baaB% is, in tiie "first place, in the area under, the front door, and the other meeting that 
|oo^ place on the. occasion when Christina Haggart introduced L'Angelier at the back door. 
Ilo^ I oiot .sure yott kuU agree witjli me that this is an important part of the case : and I bring 
ymg iown itim to the commencement of the month of February, with this I think distinclj 
pvoivaiis or at:laMt I^tmentitlsd-tosay^ without a shadow of evidence to the contrary, that 
tXwjr wemnotln theJialNLt of coming into personal contact. On the contrary, they had 
•nigc.aet in this w^ on tm> occasions in the course of the winter. But now we have 
^mm to a vary important ft^ge of the case. On the i28th of February Mr Minno<!h pre- 
femm, and, if I understand 4he theory nf nvy learned £riend!s ease aright, from that day the 
wJ^ok chwDCtcor of thia4iixl'fltBUDd m K}seU]^ was changed^ and she setlierself to prepare 



fi»r the pei'pctralion of what my learned frieod has called one of the most foul, cool, delibe- 
rate murders that ever was committed. Gentlemen, I will not say that such a thing is 
absolutely impossible — he will be a bold man who will seek to set limits to the depths of 
human depravity ; but this at least experience teaches us that perfection, even in depravity, 
IS not rapidly attained, and that it is not by such short and ea*iy stages as the prosecutor has 
been able to trace in the career of Madeleine Smith that a gentle loving girl passes into the 
savage grandeur of a Medea, or the appalling wickedness of a Borgia. No, gentlemen ; such a 
thing is not possible. There is and must be a certain progress in guilt, and it is quite out of all 
human experience that from the tone of the letters which I have last read to you there should 
be such a sudden transition from affection to the savage desire for removing by any means the 
obstruction to her wishes and purposes that the prosecutor imputes to the prisoner. Think, 
gentlemen, how foul and unnatural a murder it is — the murder of one who within a very short 
space was the object of her love — an unworthy object — an unholy love — but yet while it lasted 
— and its endurance was not very brief — it was a deep, absorbing, unselfish, devoted pas- 
sion. And the object of that passion she now conceives the purpose of murdering. Such is 
- the theory that you are desired to believe. Before you will believe it, will you not ask for 
demonstration ? Will you be content with conjecture — will you be content with suspicion, 
however pregnant — or will you be so unreasonable as to put it to me in this form, that 
the man having died of poison, the theory of the prosecutor is the most probable that is 
offered ? Oh, gentlemen, is that the manner in which a jury should treat such a case ? 
— is that the kind of proof of which they could convict of a capital offence ? On the 19th 
of February, on the 22d of February, and on the 22d of March — for the prosecutor has • 
now absolutely fixed on these dates— he charges the prisoner with administering poison. 
Observe; he does not ask you to suppose merely that by some means or other the prisoner 
conveyed poison to L'Angelier, but he asks you to affirm that, on those three occasions, she 
with her own hands administered the poison. Look at the indictment and see if I have not 
correctly represented to you what the prosecutor demands at your hands. He says in the first 
charge that she ''wickedly and feloniously administered to Emile L'Angelier, now deceased.'' 
Again, in the second charge, he alleges that she did " wickedly and feloniously administer to 
him a quantity or quantities of arsenic;" and in the third charge, that she did " wickedly and 
feloniously administer to, or cause to be taken by the said deceased £mile L'Angelier, a 
quantity of arsenic, of which he died, and was thus murdered by her." These are three sepa- 
rate acts of administration, not, I pray you to observe, general physiological facts, which you 
may deduce from various considerations, but plain physical facts — facts which, if anybody 
had seen, would have been proved to demonstration, but which, in the absence of eye-wit- 
nesses, I do not dispute may be proved by circumstantial evidence. But then you must 
always bear in mind that circumstantial evidence must come up to this — that it must con- 
vince you of the perpetration of these acts. Now, then, in dealing with such circum- 
stantial proof of such facts as I have been speaking of, what should you expect to find ? 
Of course the means must be in the prisoner's hands of committing the crime. The pos- 
session of poison will be the first thing that is absolutely necessary ; and, on the other hand, 
the fact that the deceased was ill and died from the consequences of poison. But it would 
be the most defective of all proofs of poisoning to stop at such facts as these, for one person 
may be in the possession of poison, and another person die from the effects of poison, and 
yet that proves nothing. You must have a third element. You must not merely have a 
motive — and I shall speak of motive by and by — you must not merely have a motive, but 
opportunity — the most important of all elements. You must have the opportunity of the 
parties coming into personal contact, or of the poison being conveyed to the murdered per- 
son through the medium of another. Now, we shall see how far there is the slightest* room 
for such a suspicion here. As regards the first charge, it is alleged to have taken place on 
the evening of the 19lh February, and the illness, on the same theory, followed either in 
the course of that night, or rather the next morning. Now, in the first place, as to date, 
is it by any means clear ? Mrs Jenkins — than whom I never saw a more accurate or more 
trustwoi'thy witness — Mrs Jenkins swears that, to the best of her recollection and belief^ 
the first illness preceded the second by eight or ten days. Eight or ten days from the 22d, 
which was the date of the enpcond illness, will bring us back to the 13th February, and he 
was very ill about the 13th February, as was proved by the letter I read to you, and proved 
also by the testimony of Mr Miljer. Now, if the first illness was on the 13th February, do 
you think that another illness could have intervened between that and the 22d without Mra 
Jenkins being aware of it ? Certainly that won't do. Therefore, if Mrs Jenkins is correct, 
that the first illness was eight or ten days before, that is one and a most important blow 
against the prosecutor's case in this first charge. Let us look, now, if you please, at what 
is said on the other side as to the date. It is said by Miss Perry, that not only was that 
the date of his illness, but that he bad a meeting with the prisoner on the 19th. Miss 
Perry's evidence upon that point I take leave to say is not worth much. Bhe had ao 
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reooliection of that day when the was examined first by the Procurator-Fiscal ; no 
nor the second time, nor the third time ; and it was only when, by a most improper 
interference on the part of one of the clerks of the Fiscal, a statement was read to her 
out of a book which has been rejected as worthless in fixing dates, that she then for the 
first time took up the notion that it was the' 19th which L'Angelier had reference to in the 
conversations which he had with her. And, after all, what do these conversations amount 
to ? To this, that on the 17th, when he dined with her, he said he expected to meet the 
prisoner on the 19th. But did he say afterwards that he had met her on the 19th ? The 
Lord Advocate supposed that he had, but he was mistaken. Miss Perry said nothing of the 
sort. She said that when she saw him again on the 2d March, he did not tell her of any 
meeting on the 19th. Well, gentlemen, let us look now, in that state of the evidenco, as to 
the probabilities of the case. This first illness, you will keep in view, whensoever it took 
place, was a very serious one — a very serious one indeed. Mrs Jenkins was very much 
alarmed by it, and the deceased himself suffered intensely. There can be no doubt about 
that. Now, if the theory of the prosecutor be right, it was on the morning of the lOUi 
that he was in this state of intense suffering, and upon the 20th, the next day, he 
bought the largest piece of beef that is to be found in bis pass-book from his butcher ; ai)d 
he had fresh herrings for dinner in such a quantity as to alarm his landlady, and a still 
more alarming quantity and varicl.y of vegetables. Here is a dinner for a sick person ! 
All that took place upon tho 2isr, and yet the man was near death's door on the morning 
of the 20th, by that irritation of stomach, no matter how produced, which necessarily leaves 
behind it the most debilitating and sickening effects. 1 say, gentlemen, there is real evi- 
dence that the date is not the date which the prosecutor says it is. But, gentlemen, sup- 
posing that the date were otherwise, was the illness caused by arsenic ? Such I understand 
to be the position of my learned friend. Now, that is the question which I am going to put 
to you ve/y seriously, and 1 ask you to consider the consequences of answering that question 
in cither way. You have it proved very distinctly, I think — to an absolute certainty almost 
— that on the IQth February the prisoner was not in possession of arsenic. 1 say proved 
to a certainty for this reason — because when she went to buy arsenic afterwards, on the 
2l8t February, and the 6th and the 18th March, she went about it in so open a way that it was 
quite impossible that it should escape observation if it came afterwards to be Inquired into. 
I am not mentioning that at present as an element of evidence in regard to her guilt or 
innocence of the second or third charges. But 1 want you to keep the fact in view at 
present for this reason, that if she was so loose and open in her purchases of arsenic on thes« ' 
subsequent occAsione, there was surely nothing to lead you to expect that she should 
be more secret or more cautious on the first occasion. How could that be? Why, one* 
could imagine that a person entertaining a murderous purpose of this kind, and con- 
triving and compassing the death of a fellow-creature, might go on Increasing in caution 
as she proceeded, but how she should throw away all idea of caution or secrecy upon 
the second, and third, and fourth occasions, if she went to purchase so secretly upon 
the first, that the whole force of the prosecutor has not been able to detect that 
earlier purchase, 1 leave it to you to explain to your own minds. It is incredible. 
Kay, but, gentlemen, it is more than incredible ; 1 think it is disproved by the evidence of 
the prosecutor himself. He sent his emissaries throughout the whole druggists' shops in 
Glasgow, and examined their registers to find whether any arsenic had been sold to a per- 
son of the name of L'Angelier. 1 need not tell you that the name of Smith was also in- 
cluded in the list of persons to be searched for : and therefore, if there had been such a 
purchase at any period prior to the 19th February, that fact would have been proved to you 
just as easily, and with as full demonstration, as the purchases at a subsequent period. But, 
gentlemen, am I not struggling a great deal too bard to show you that the possibility of 
purchasing it before the l9th is absolutely disproved *, that is no part of my business. It 
is enough for me to say that there is not a tittle or vestige of evidence on the part of the 
prosecutor that such a purchase was made prior to the 21st ; and, therefore, on that ground, 
I submit to you with the most perfect confidence as regards that first charge that it is abso- 
lutely impossible that arsenic could have been administered by the prisoner to the deceased 
upon the evening of the 19th of February. Nay, gentlemen, there is one circumstance 
more before I have done ^ith that which is worth attending to. Suppose it was the 19th, 
then it was the occasion in reference to which M. Thuau told you that when the deceased 
gave him an account of his illness and the way in which it came on, he told him that he had 
been taken ill in the presence of the lady — a thing totally inconsistent with the notion, in 
the first place, that the arsenic was adminittered by her, and its effects afterwards pro- 
duced and seen in the lodgings, but still more inconsistent with Mrs Jenkins' account of 
the manner and time at which illness came on, which, if I recollect right, was at four o'clock 
in the morning, after he hud gone to bed perfectly well. Now, gentlemen, 1 say, therefore, 
you are bound to hold n^t merely that there is here a failure to make out tlic admin i 
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tion on the 19tb, but yoa are boufld Ur give me fhe benefit of an «b8oIfzti} imgntive vpesttwt 
point, and' to allow me to assume- that arsenic was not administered on the 19th by the pri^ 
Boner. I think I am making no improper demand in carrying it that length. Now, see 
the consequences of the position which I have thus established. Was he illfVom the effects 
of arsenic on tiie morning of the 20th ? I ask you to consider that question as much as the 
prosecutor has asked you ; and if you can come to the conclusion, from the symptoms exhi- 
bited, that he was ill from the effects of arsenic on the morning of the 20th, what is the 
inference ? — that he had arsenic administered to him by other hands than the prisoner's. 
TttecondLttsion is inevitable, irresistible, if these symptoms were the effect of arsenical 
polMming. Again, you are to hold that the symptoms of that morning's illness were not 
such 88 to indicate the presence of arsenic in the stomach, or to lead to the conclusion of 
arsenical poisoning. What is the result of that again ? The result of it is to destroy 
the whole theory of the prosecutor's case, — a theory of successive administrations, and 
to show how utterly Impossible it is for him to bring evidence up to the point of an 
actual administration. Then, as soon as you weigh that evidence, test its application 
to the occasion to which it is intended to apply, you find it not merely inconclusive, but 
find it proof of the contrary. I give my learned friend the option of being impaled on 
one or other of the horns of that dilemma, I care not which. Either he was ill from arse- 
nical poisoning on the morning of the 20th, or he was not. If he was, he had received 
arsenic from other hands than the prisoner's. If he was not, the foundation of the whole 
case is shaken. So much for the first charge. Gentlemen, before I proceed further, I am 
anxious to explain one point which I think I left imperfectly explained in passing — I mean 
regarding the meeting referred to in the letter of Sunday night in the envelope of the 23d 
January, lilfj statement was that the Lord Advocate had admitted that that meeting ^hich 
was tliere referred to was a meeting at the window. I think he did not admit it in this 
form, but he made an admission, or rather he asserted, and insisted on a fact which is con- 
dttsiVe to the same effect. He said that that Sunday night was a Sunday immediately pre- 
ceding the Monday of letter 93. Now, then, if it be the Sunday night immediately .pre- 
ceding the Monday of letter No. 93, observe the inevitable inference, because on the Sun- 
day night she says—" You have just left me." In the postscript to the letter of Monday 
she says — " Ldid love you so much last night when you were at the window." So that his 
Lordship's admission, though it was not made in the form that I am supposing, was exactly 
to -the same effect. It proves that this was a meeting at the window, like the others. I have 
disposed of the first charge, and in a way which I trust you wont forget in dealing with the 
remainder of the case, because I think it enables me to take a position from which I shall 
demolish every remaining atom of this case. But before I proceed to the consideration of 
the second charge more particularly, I want you to follow me, if you please, very precisely 
as to certain dates, and you will oblige me very much if you take a note of them. The first 
parcel of arsenic which is purchased by the prisoner was upon the 2l8tof Pebruary. It was 
bought in the shop of Murdoch the apothecary, and the arsenic there purchased was mixed 
with soot, Murdoch was tiie person who ordinarily supplied medicines to Mr Smith'^ 
family, and she left the arsenic unpaid for, and it went into her father's account ; and I 
shall have something to say about these circumstances hereafter. I merely mention them 
at present. Now, on Sunday the 22d it is said, and we shall see by-and-by witk.how much 
reason, that L'Angelier again had arsenic administered to him, and iso far it may be that 
we have, in regard to the second charge, a purchase of arsenic previous to the alleged ad- 
ministration. I shall not lose sight of that weighty fact, but, from the 22d February 
onwards, there appears to me to be no successful attempt on the part of the pro- 
secutor to prove any meeting between these persons. He was confined to the 
house after that illness, as you have heard, for eight or ten days. There are letters 
written at that time which completely correspond with that state of matters, speak 
of his being confined, and- of the possibility of seeing him at his window. But it is 
not pretended that there is any meeting during all that time, which lasted for eight or ten 
days after the 22d. Now, suppose it lasted for eight days, that brings you down to the 2d 
March. On the 6th March there is said to be a letter written by L'Angelier to the prisoner, 
and there is a letter from the prisoner to L'Angelier, which is said to have been written on 
the same day. But neither of these letters indicate the occurrence-of a meeting upon that 
occasion, nor bear any reference to any recent meeting, nor any anticipated or expected 
meeting. In short, there is not, from the 22d of February to the 6th of March, any attempt 
to prove a- meeting between the parties. I think I am justified in stating the import of the 
evidence to be so. I shall be corrected if I am wrong, but I think I am quite certain that 
from the one day to the other there is not an insinuation that there was a meeting between 
the parties from the 22d February to the 6th March. On the 6th March the prisoner goes 
with her family to the Bridge of Allan, and there she remains till the 17th ; and on the 6tb 
March, immediately preceding her departure to the Bridge of Allan, she buys her second 
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pftcccft of arsenic, tfnd'that she buys in th»company of Miss Baefa8aaii,.talks abottt-ii to two 
young men who- were in the 8hop> signs her name on the register aa she had done om-tha 
previous occasion; every circumstance shows the most perfect openness in making, the pur* 
chases. 'WeU,.^e goes to the Bridge of Allan on the 6th, and confessedly does not return 
till the 17th. Let us now traoe, on the other hand^ the adventures of.L'Angelier. He re»> 
mains in Glasgow till the 10th. He then goes to Edinburgh, and returns on tha 17th at 
night. He comes home by the late train to^ Glasgow*. On the 18th he remained in the 
house all day. lam glad to find that my learned friend the Lord Advooata in hi» speech 
corroborates my recollection of this fact — that L'Angeller was in the house- all the 18th« 
On the 19th, in the morning, he goes first to Edinburgh and then to tha Bridge of Allan, 
from wbich he did not return till the night preceding his death, on the 22d. 1 have missed 
directing your attention at the proper plaoe to the fact that on the 18th, on her return f^om 
the.firidge of Allan, the prisoner purchases her third < portion of arsenic in the same open 
wajfv as before. Observe, gentlemen, that unless you shall hold it to be true, and proved by 
the evidence before you, that these two persons met on the 22d of February, which was a- 
Sunday^ or unless, in like manner, you hold it to be proved that they met again on the 
fatal night of the 22d March, there never was a meeting at all after the prisoaar Ind 
made any of her purchases of arsenic. I maintain that there not only was no maetiAg, that 
we have no evidence of any meeting, but that practically there was no possibility of their 
meeting. I say that unlesayou can believe on the evidence that there Was a- meeting on tlie 
22d of February, or again on the 22d of March, that there is no possible occasion on which 
•he either could have administered poison or could have purposed or intended to have ad* 
ministered it. You will now, gentlemen, see the reason why I wanted these date* 
well fixed in your minds, for fnom the first alleged purchase of poison to tbar end 
of the tragedy, there is no possibility of contact or of administration, unless y«u think- 
you have evidence that they met on one or other of these Sundays, the 22d Februavy 
or the 22d March. Let us see if they did meet on the 22d of February. What is the 
evidence on that point of Mrs Jenkins, L'Angelier's landlady ? She. says he was is 
his usual condition on the 21st, when he made that celebrated dinner to iKhich I hav^ 
already adverted, and when she thought he was making himself ill, and on that 21st he 
announced to her that he would not leave the house all the Sunday — the following, day. He 
had- therefore no appointment with the prisoner for the Sunday, else he would never have 
made that statement. On the 22d, Mrs Jenkins says she has no recollection of his going 
out, in violation of his declared intention made the day before. Gentlemen, 4p you, really 
believe that this remarkably accurate womui would not have remembered a circumstance 
in connection with this case of such great importance as that he had first of all said that he 
would not go out. upon that Sunday, and that he had then changed hik mind, and gone out f 
It is too daring a draft on your imagination. She has no recolleotion of Ms going out, and 
I am entitled to conclude that he did not. And when he did go out of a night and came in 
iate, what was his. habit ? Mrs Jenkins says he never got into the house in those oocasionflr^ 
that is, after she went to bed — except in one or other of these two ways : — either he asked 
for* and got a check*key, or the door was opened to him by Mr Thnau. Mrs Jenkine says 
there was no other mode. She says he did not ask the check-key tliat night. If he had 
done so 8)ie must have recollected. Thuau says he certainly did not let him in. Now, 
gentlemen, I must say that to conjecture in the face of this evidence that L'Angelier wae 
out of the house that night is one of the most violent suppositions ever made in the presenot 
of a jury, especially when that conjecture is for the purpose of— by that mean% and thas 
means only — rendering the second charge in this indictment possible^ for without it it it 
impossible. Well, L'Angelier was not taken ill till late in the morning, and he did nos 
come home ill. There is no evidence that he ever came home at all, or that he ever wa. 
out; all we know is, that he was taken ill late in the mornings about four or five o'clock 
Only one attempt was made by my learned friend to escape from the inevitable results of 
this evidence. And it is by a strange and forced use of a particular letter, No. Ill, written 
on a Wednesday, in which letter the prisoner says she is sorry to hear he is ill^ but the por- 
tion on which he particularly founded was that in which she said, — " You did look bad oa 
Sunday night* and Monday morning." My learned friend says that that letter was written on 
the 20th of February^ and points out to you that the Sunday bef(H>e that was the 22d. And, no 
doubt,. if that were conclusively proved, it would be a piece of evidence in conflict with the 
other, and a very strong conflict and contradiction it would indeed be, and one which you, 
gentlemen, would have great difficulty to reconcile. This, however, would not be a reason 
for believing the evidence of the Crown, or for convicting the prisoner. But, gentlemen, the 
con^adiction is imaginary ; for the only date the letter bears is Wednesday, and it may be, 
eo fiir as the latter is traced, any Wednesday in the whole course of their correspondence. 
There is not a bit of internal evidence in this letter, nor in the place where it was found, 
nor anywhere else, to fix its date, unless you take that reference to Sunday night, which is, 
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of course, begging the whole queation. Therefore, I say again, gentlemen, that it might 
have been written on any Wednesday during the whole course of their correspondence and 
connection. But it is found in an envelope, from which its date is surmised. And, gentle- 
men, because a certain letter, without date, is found in a certain envelope, you are to be 
asked to convict, and to convict of murder, on that evidence alone ! I say that if this letter 
had been found in an envelope bearing the most legible possible postmark, it would have 
been absurd and monstrous to convict on such evidence. But, when the postmark is abso- 
lutely illegible, how much is that difljculty and absurdity increased ! Except that the 
Crown witness from the Post Office says that the mark of the month has an R, and that the 
Post Office mark for February happens to have no R, we have no evidence even as to the month. 
My learned friend must condemn the evidence of his own witness before he can fix the post- 
mark. The witness said the letter must have been posted in the year 1857 ; but perhaps 
even on that point the Crown will not take the evidence of a witness whom they themselves 
have discredited. Besides, the whole evidence on this point is subject to this answer— that 
the envelope proves absolutely nothing. Again, to take the fact that a particular letter is 
found in a particular envelope as evidence to fix the date of an administration of poison, is, 
gentlenaen, a demand on your patience and on your credulity which is to me absolutely un- 
intelligible. The Lord Advocate said in the course of his argument that, without any im- 
proper proceedings on the part of the Crown officials, nothing could be so easily imagined 
as that a letter should get into a wrong envelope in the possession of the deceased himself. I 
adopt that suggestion. And if that be a likely accident, what is the value of this letter aa 
a piece of evidence ?— especially in opposition to the plain evidence of two witnesses for 
the Crown, that the Sunday referred to in the letter could not be the 22d of February, be- 
cause on that Sunday L'Angelier was never over the door. Well, I do not think the 
Crown has succeeded much better in supporting the second charge. I should like to know 
whether my learned friend still persists in saying that, on the morning of the 23d February, 
the deceased was suffering from the effects of arsenical poison ; for, if he does, the answer 
IS the same— that he was in the way of receiving arsenic from another hand than the 
prisoner s. And now, gentlemen, am I not entitled to say that, as regards the first tWo 
charges, step by step— tediously, I am afraid, but with no more minuteness than necessary 
for the ends of justice and the interests of the prisoner— I have pulled to pieces the web of so- 
phistry which had been woven around this case. Well, gentlemen, time goes on, and certainly 
in the interval between the 22d February and the 22d March we have no event in the nature of 
a meeting between these parties. Nothing of that kind is alleged ; and on the 22d of March 
it 18 perfectly true that L'Angelier goes to Glasgow, and goes under peculiar circumstances. 
The events connnected with his journey from Bridge of Allan, with the causes and conse- 
quences of it, I must beg you to bear with me while I detail at .'considerable length. He 
went-to the Bridge of Allan on the morning of the 19th, or, in other words, he went first to 
Edinburgh, and then from that to the Bridge of Allan. You recollect that upon the 18th— 
from the night of the 17th, after his arrival from Edinburgh, and in the course of the 18th— 
he had expressed himself very anxious about a letter which he expected. He spoke to Mr« 
Jenkins about it several times ; but he started for Edinburgh without receiving that letter; 
and I think it is pretty plain that the sole cause of his journey to Edinburgh that day wai 
ta see whether the letter had not gone there. Now in Edinburgh again he receives no letter, 
but goes on to the Bridge of Allan, and at the Bridge of Allan he does receive a letter from 
the prisoner. That letter was written on the evening of Wednesday the 18th— remember 
that— and it was posted on the morning of Thursday. It was addressed by the prisoner to 
the deceased at his lodgings at Mrs Jenkins; she being ignorant of the fact that he had left 
town. It reached Mrs Jenkins in the course of the forenoon, and it was posted in another 
envelope by M. Thuau addressed to L'Angelier at Stirling, where he received it upon Friday. 
I hope you follow this exactly, as you will find it immediately of consequence. It reached 
the post-office at Stirling I think about ten on the morning of Friday. Now, gentlemen, 
there are two or three circumstances connected with this letter of the greatest consequence. 
In the first place it is written a day before it is posted. In that respect it stands very much 
in the same position as by far the greater part of the letters written, which were almost all 
written at night and posted next morning. In the second place it undoubtedly contained 
an appointment to meet the deceased on the Thursday evening. That was the evening after 
it was written — the evening of the day on which it was posted. But he being out of town, 
and not receiving it until the Friday, it was of course too late for the object, and he did not 
come to town in answer to that letter— a very important fact too, for this reason that it 
shows that if the tryst was made by appointment for one evening, he did not think it worth 
while to attempt to come the next evening, because hecould not see the prisoner but by ap- 
pointment. Remember how anxious he was before he left Glasgow ; remember that he 
made a journey to Edinburgh for the very purpose of getting the letter that he expected. 
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He was barning to receive the letter — in a state of the greatest anxiety — and yet when he 
gets it on the Friday morning in Stirling, seeing that the hour of appointment is already 
past, he knows that it is in vain to go. She cannot see him except when the tryst was 
made. Kow, most unfortunately — 1 shall say no more than that of it at present — ^that 
letter was lost ; and, most strangely, not merely the original envelope in which it was en- 
closed by the prisoner herself, but the additional envelope into which it was put by Thuau 
are both found, or said to be found, in the deceased's travelling-bag, which he had with him 
at Stirling and Bridge of Allan. But the letter is gone — where, no man can tell. Oer- 
tainly it cannot be imputed as a fault to the prisoner that that letter is not here. Toa 
will see it is beyond all question that on the Friday he writes a letter to Miss Perry, in 
which he makes use of this expression — " I should have come to see some one last night, 
but the letter came too late, so we were both disappointed." He got the letter ; he knew 
that it contained an appointment for that night, and the preservation of this letter to Miss 
Perry proves its contents so far. But the letter itself is gone, and I cannot help thinking, 
although I am not going to detain you by any details on the subject, that the Grown is re- 
sponsible for the loss of that letter. If they had been in a position to prove, as they ought 
to have done, that these two envelopes were certainly found in the travelling-bag without 
the letters, they might have discharged themselves of the obligation that lay upon them ; 
but, having taken possession of the contents of that travelling-bag, which were now brought 
to bear, on the guilt or innocence of the prisoner, 1 say again, as the fact stands, that that 
letter is lost, and they are answerable for the loss. Now, there is another letter which is 
sent to the Bridge of Allan through the same channel. It is addressed to Mrs Jenkins, and 
bears the postmark of 2l8t March— that is to say, Saturday morning. - It reached Mrs Jen- 
kins in the course of the forenoon ; it was posted to Stirling by M. Thuau in the afternoon of 
the same day, and was received by the deceased at the Bridge of Allan on Sunday morning. 
Here is the letter : — " Why, my beloved, did you not come to me ? Oh, my beloved, are 
you ill ? Gome to me. Sweet one, I waited and waited for you, but you came not. I shall 
wait again to-morrow night — same hour and arrangement. Oh come, sweet love, my own 
dear love of a sweetheart. Gome, beloved, and clasp me to your heart ; come, and we shall 
be happy. A kiss, fond love. Adieu, with tender embraces. Ever believe me to be your 
own ever dear, fond'Mimi." When was it that she *' waited and waited ?" It was upon 
Thursday evening — that was the tryst. The letter to Miss Perry proves conclusively that 
it was on the Thursday she waited, expecting him to come in answer to her previous invita- 
tion. When, then, do you think it was likely that she should write her next summons ? I 
should think that, in all human probability, it was on Friday. She almost always wrote 
her letters in the evening, and I think I am not going too far when I say, that when she 
did not write them in the evening she always put the hour to them at which they were 
written ; and when she wrote her letters in the evening they were invariably posted next 
morning, and not that evening, for very obvious reasons. Now, then, is it not clear to you 
that this letter, this all-important letter, written upon the Friday evening, was posted on the 
Saturday morning, while she still believed that he Mras in Glasgow with Mrs Jenkins, making 
the appointment for Saturday evening — ''I shall wait to-morrow night, same hour and 
arrangement." It is the very same amount of warning that she gave him in the 
previous letter written on Wednesday, and posted on the Thursday morning when she 
made the appointment for Thursday evening. Here, in like manner, comes this letter 
written, as I say, upon the Friday evening, and posted upon the Saturday morning — fixing 
a meeting for the Saturday evening. The two things square exactly ; and it would be 
against all probability that it should be otherwise. She was most anxious to see him ; she 
believed him to be in Glasgow ; and she entreated him to come to her. Oh, bat, says my 
learned friend, they were not in the way of meeting on Saturdays — Sunday was a favourite 
night, but not Saturday. Really, gentlemen, when my learned friend has put in evidence 
before you somewhere about 100 out of 200 or 300 letters, that he should then ask you to 
believe (because there is no appearance of a Saturday evening meeting in any of them 
which he has read) that there is no such appearance in any that he has not read — would be 
a somewhat unreasonable demand^ But, unhappily for his theory or conjecture, it is nega- 
tived by the letters that he has i-ead, as you will find. In one letter, No. 65, October 1866, 
she says : — " Write me for Saturday that you are to be on Saturday night." That is, to 
meet her on Saturday night. Again, in letter No. Ill, she says : — '* I shall not be at home 
on Saturday, but I shall try, sweet love, to meet you, even if it be but for a word" — allud- 
ing to her return from some party. Now, these are two examples selected out of the very 
letters that my learned friend himself has used negativing the only kind of supposition 
that he has set off against what I am now advancing. Gentlemen, I think further, with 
reference to the supposed meeting on the Sunday evening, that I am entitled to say to you 
that there is no appearance of their ever having met without previous arrangement. The 
very existence of that number of references in various parts of the correspondence and at 
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difftveDt dtties' ia-m^stings then made os that were pUB«d) the eonBtsntirftfiihrMite to Ifae 
aid and aaastanca of Chxistina Haggart whoneyar there was asything more than a niere 
meeliDg at»tb» windDtr required, all go to show that^in meetings- bBtweBn these- parties 
thero always wasand always must« hare been, in order to their, being, brought, abobt at all, 
preriovs arrangeaent^ If, indeed, as regards Blyihswood Sqaaro hoase^ thar Uieory of the 
proseeutc^ had beeir correct, that he had it in his power at any time to go to^he Wiffidenfv 
in Mftins. Street and call her attention by seme^ noisy slgnaly-the oa^ might have been 
diiisrent. But Iihave already shown how constantly she repeated' to him her wansngrthiit: 
he was. on- no accoiMrt to make the slightest knocking or noise' of any kind^^'^iiat whto aba 
wanted to see him she woald watdi for him and tell him when to come. But- a* signal at 
the window war to be wvoided of all. thisgsy because it was sure to leaNl to diSeoveiTi 
Therefore, witiioat preYions^erraangement it does not appear to me ta be possipble fbr thftsfir 
parties to have' met on the oceanon the prosecutor says they did. And new let at see 
what the eotfdition of Blythswood Sqaare house and its inmates was upon this^ aU- 
important Samday the 22d Marohi If I am right in my readiiig^ of the lettera^ she- 
expected him on Saturday evening,' and she waited for him then — waited most impatiently' ; 
waited and waited as she had upon the Thursday, but hecaofe not. On* the Sunday erening' 
she did not expect bim^— why should she ? When he did not come on theThiuridfty erening 
she did not expeet him and he did not come on the Friday evening — ^when he did nofr-come 
on the Saturday evemng; why should she expect him on the following evening? HaTing- 
brofaen his appointment on the Thursday, he did not undei«tand he could prooare an inter* 
view on the Friday. Having broken it oil the Saturday, why should he expect that the 
meeting was transferred to the f<dlowing evening ? W^l, then, that is the state in whiok 
her expectations were on that occasion, and her conduct -precisely squared, ^te is athome» 
in the family^ with her father, mother, brothers, and sisterst They ate all at prayers* to- 
gether at nine o'clock. The servants come up to ftttend prayers along with thei^ family. 
Duncan Mackenzie^ the suitor of Christina Haggart, remains below wbUe the family are at- 
worship* The servants afterwards go down stairs to bed as usual — one after the other; 
first the boy, then Christina Haggart, and lastly the cook, who gets to bed about eleven 
o'clock. The family then retire to rest, and the prisoner with her youngest sister deseende 
from the dining-room to her bed-room between half-past ten and eleven. They take halfU 
en-hour to undress ; they both get into bed about the same time ; the prisoner afi^arentlj 
is undressed as usual ; goes to bed with her sister ; and, so far as human knowledge or 
evidence can go, that house is undisturbed and unspproached till the prisoner is- lying 
in the morning, side by side with her sister^ as she had Mien asleep at night« Do" y6a 
think it possible that, if there hod been a meeting between these two parties, there 
should htve been no evidence of it ? The watchman was on his^beat, and he knew It^Jat" 
gelier well, and he saw nothing, As you must be awarcj tius ir a very quiet part of tioe 
town ; it is not a bustling thoroughfare^ but a quiet weat^end square of dwelUngSj about 
which the appearance of a> stranger at a late hour on » Sunday evemng would attract aiteiH 
tion. The policeman, whose special charge was, on such an evening, and' in such circam« 
stances, to se« every one passing there (and there b no charge against him of 'not having, 
been upon his bteat, and nothing in the least to detract from his evidence), sees nothing. 
Keither within ftbe house, nor without the house, is there the slightest vestige of ground fidr 
suspecting that that meeting of which they had been disappointed on Saturday took phM» 
on the Sunday. But new let me turn to L'Angelier. It is said that he came from* the Biidge 
of Allan in answer to the invitation sent him by the prisoner in the course of Saturday. I. 
don't think that is altogether u reasonable presumption. But even if you assume it, it wont 
advance the pro8ecut(»^s case one step. But I say it is not a reasonable presumption. I say 
it for. this reason, because to say that he came into Glasgow on a Sunday at such* great incon- 
venience to keep a appointment whi<di was already past, is to suppose him to contradict on 
Sunday what he did, or rather omitted to do, on Friday under precisely similar clrcam<* 
staneeB. If he had wanted to have a meeting on an evening subsequent to that for which: 
it was appointed, he could have been in on Friday, and th^ circumstances were the aamm 
And yet on Sunday, when there was far less facility for putting his purpose into eaoecutiOD^ 
when he required to walk a considerable part of the way, instead of going by rail> as he 
couLd have done on Friday, he is represented as having done this on purpose to keep » 
meeting which had been appointed for the previous night; I say that is not a reasonable 
supposition. We do not know what other letters he received at the Bridge of Allan on. 
Sunday morning. There is no evidtoce of that. The prosecute might have g^dn it, but 
he has failed to do so. Then there is surely a great deal of mystery attending the proseco^ 
tion <^ this journey from the Bridge of Allan to Glasgow on that Sunday. But.beforel 
go into that, let me remind you that with reference to the correspondence between* him 
and M. Thuau as to the forwarding of his letters, that we have this in his letter of the 16th 
March 1857. He says : — " I have received no letters from Mr Mitchell ; I should like to 
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koffw very much wHst tie wants witH me.? Sow you don*t know anything of "Mr Mitchell, 
and* the Crown- has not told you; hut apparently L 'Angel ier was expecting letters ftom 
thlrVPc Mitchell when he was in Bdlnhurgh. He was anxious to receive them, and who 
can- tell what letters he received at Bridge of Allan on Sunday morning ? Who can tell 
whether there was not a letter from this Mitchell ? and, if so, who can tell what it con- 
tained? However, L'Angelier came to Glasgow, and, as I said hefore, there was a certain 
degt^e of mystery, and a very great obscurity thrown over this part of the case — I mean 
the course of his journey to Glasgow. I refer to this part of the evidence because I think 
everything that bears on the proceedings of L'Angelier on Sunday is important to the case. 
It i» most essential that everything should be laid before you ; and it is for that reason, 
rather than because I attach any great importance to the thing itself, that we brought before 
you the evidence of the three apothecaries to which I am going to refer. But observe, in 
the first place, what the evidence of the Crown is. They first call the guard of the mail- 
train by which he travelled from Stirling to Coatbridge, and that guard says that a gen- 
tleman travelled with him from Stirling to Coatbridge on a Sunday, and set out to walk 
to Glasgow in company of the witness Ross. Now, Ross did not describe the person of 
L'Angelier, or his conversation, or anything about him in such a way that anybody could 
possibly identify him from his description. And Ross was not shown the photograph — a 
very remarkable omission on the part of the Crown, and of course done for some good 
reason. They did show the photograph to the mail-guard, and the mail-guard re- 
cognised and identified him entirely from the photograph ; and yet when we proposed 
on the part of the prisoner to identify him in the same way, the Crown seemed to think 
that we were relying upon very imperfect means of identification. Why, it was 
their own making and suggestion. It was the very medium of identification on which 
alone they relied, only that they relied on the exhibition of that photograph to 
a single witness, and if he was mistaken so was Ross also, for Ross told us nothing particular 
about him except that he walked with a gentleman to Glasgow. Bat there are some things 
connected with Ws conversation while on the way to Glasgow that certainly strike one very 
much. After they had the refreshment at the inn at Coatbridge, none of the other parties 
connected with which have been called as witnesses to identify or describe L'Angelier — 
after they left that inn — they fell into conversation, and the conversation was generally of 
indifferent matters. Among other things they spoke of the place from which the supposed 
L'Angelier had come ; and what was the account that he gave of himself ? That he had 
cone from Alloa. It seemed to me at first that there might be some misunderstanding or 
. misstatement on the part of the witness in calling Alloa the Bridge of Allan, or something 
of that kind ; but no. Ross was quite sure about that. He said there was not a word 
spoken about the Bridge of Allan between them. I asked him, Did he tell him how far it 
was f^om Alloa to Stlriing, and he said it was eight miles, which is just the distance, while, 
as we proved to you, the distance between the Bridge of Allan and Stirling is only between 
two and three. It is on this evidence that the Crown asks you to believe this was L'Angelier 
who came in with Ross. It might have been possible for the Crown to identify him further. In 
the course of his conversation with Ross he said that he had come to Stirling the day before 
or on Friday, that he had endeavoured to cash a check at the bank and had been refused, 
because they did not know him. No attempt has been made to show that L'Angelier did 
this ; no attempt to show that he had a check with him ; no attempt to show that he had 
occasion to cash a check, having no money with him. All these things were open t(x the 
Crown to have proved. Not one of them have they tried. Now, on the other hand, observe 
the condition in which the witnesses for the defence stand in regard to this Sunday. Ross, 
you know, said that the man never parted with him from the time they started till they 
reached Abercromby Street in the Gallowgate; and therefore, if it was L'Angelier who 
was with him, in the first place he gave him a perfectly false account of the place where he 
had come from, and the distance he had walked, and then his evidence — Ross's evidence 
— would be in direct conflict with that of the witnesses whom I am now about to refer to 
you. If L'Angelier was not with Ross, then there is no difficulty in reconciling the evidence, 
and no diflioulty in believing the witnesses Adams, Elrk, and Dickson. Adams, the first 
witness, speaks to the 22d as the day of a gentleman passing along the road from Coatbridge 
to Glasgow bearing a very strong likeness to L'Angelier. Adams is not so clear about 
the likeness as the others, but he is perfectly clear about the day. And when you come to the 
witness Dickson at Baillieston, he is clear about the likeness, and what he says to the date is 
this, that it was a Sunday at the end of Mferch. Miss Kirk is equally clear about the like- 
ness. She is very strong on that, and besides she identified the purse from which he took out 
his money, and which was found on the person of L'Angelier after death. And she also 
states the occasion to be ^ evening of a Sunday at the end of March. Now, gentlemen, 
I need not tell you it could not have been any later Sunday in March, because the poor man 
died the next morning, and it could not be the Sunday before thut. for he wus then in Edin- 
burgh ; and, therefore, if it was a Sunday in March at ull, and above ull if it was a {Sunday in 
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the end of March, it could be no Sunday but the 22d. Now, if these three witnesses are 
correct in what they stated to you, observe what the result is. He was ill. He was 
taking laudanum in the apothecaries' shops as he passed, and, finally, in Miss Kirk's shop 
he purchased, but did not consume, some white powder, of which Miss Kirk could not tell 
what it was. Well, he came to Glasgow. He is seen by Mrs Jenkins at his lodgings on 
his arrival at about eight o'clock. He remains there till nine, and then goes out. He is 
seen in different streets. He calls about half-past nine o'clock on bis friend M'Allester, 
who lives some five minutes' walk from Blytbswood Square. He calls there, but finds that 
M^Mlester is from home. Again, I ask, why have we not here M'Allester to tell us what 
he knew about him, or whether he expected him ? Could M'AUester have told us any- 
thing about the Mitchell of the letter ? Could not M'AUester have explained what was 
the errand on which he had come from the Bridge of Allan ? Why do the Crown leave 
all these different things unexplained on this the last and most important day in his his- 
tory ? Now, gentlemen, from half-past nine till half-past two o'clock — at least five hours" 
— he is absolutely lost sight of; and I was. startled at the manner in which my learned 
friend the Lord Advocate met this difficulty. He says it is no doubt a matter of conjec- 
ture and inference that in the interval he was in the presence of the prisoner. Good 
heavens! Inference and conjecture! A matter of inference and conjecture whether on the 
night he was poisoned he was in the presence of the person who is charged with his mur- 
der I I never heard such an expression made use of in a capital charge before, as indicat- 
ing or describing a link in the chain of the prosecutor's case. It is new to me. I have 
heard it many a time in the mouth of a prisoner's counsel, and I dare say you will hear it 
many a time in mine yet before I have done ; but for the prosecutor himself to describe 
one part of his evidence as a piece of conjecture and hypothesis is to me an entire and 
most startling novelty — ^and yet my learned friend could not help it. It was honest and 
fair that he should so express himself if he intended to ask for a verdict at all, for he can 
ask for this verdict on nothing but a set of unfounded and incredible suspicions and hypo- 
theses, lict us now look at this third charge in the light of probabilities, since we must 
descend to conjecture, and let us see whether there is anything to aid the conjecture which 
the Crown has chosen to consider as the most probable one. If you believe the evidence 
of the Crown, he suspected the prisoner of having tried to poison him before. But then^ 
says my learned friend, his suspicions were lulled. She had become more kind to him 
before he had left town, and his suspicions were lulled. I think my learned friend 
said he was brooding over it when he was in Edinburgh, and spoke of it in a very 
serious tone to Mr and Mrs Towers at Portobello. That was the 16th of March, after 
which he had nothing to change his mind in the shape of kindness or confidence from 
the prisoner, and, therefore, if he did ouce entertain the suspicion, however unfounded, 
there was nothing to remove it from his mind anterior to the evening of Sunday the 22d 
of March. A man whose suspicions are excited against a particular person is not very 
likely to take poison at that person's hand. I am merely uttering a very commonplace pro- 
bability when I say this, — but the circumstance of its being a commonplace observation 
makes it all the stronger here, — it is a thing so plain and obvious on the face of it that 
nobody can fail to see it, and yet what are we asked to believe that he did that night ? We 
are asked to believe that he took from her hand a poisoned cup in which there lurked such 
a quantity of arsenic as was sufficient to leave in his stomach, after his death, 88 grains, 
such a dose indicating the administration of at least double, — ay, I think, as Dr Christison 
said, indicating the administration of at least half-an-ounce — 240 grains — and that he took 
that evening from the hand of the prisoner, with all his previous suspicion that she was 
practising on his life. It is a dose which, as far as experience goes, never was successfully 
administered by a murderer. There is not a case on record in which it has ever been 
shown that a person administering poison to another ever succeeded In persuading him to 
swallow such a quantity. Yet with all these extraordinary circumstances attending the 
character and quantity of the dose, this gentleman swallowed it, having had his suspicions 
previously excited that the prisoner was practising on his life. But, gentlemen, here comes 
again another point in which the evidence for the Crown is very defective, to say the least 
of it. They knew very well when they were examining and analysing the contents of this 
poor man's stomach, and the condition of his intestines generally, what was the arsenic that 
the prisoner had bought. They knew perfectly well, from her own candid statement, dis- 
closed the moment she was asked, that the arsenic that she bought was got partly at Mur- 
doch's and partly at Currie's. Murdoch's arsenic was mixed with soot, Currie's arsenic was 
mixed with waste indigo. If that arsenic had been swallowed by the deceased, the colour- 
ing matter could have been detected in the stomach. I confess I did not expect to have it 
so clearly proved, when the witnesses for the Crown were originally in the box ; but you 
recollect what Dr Penny said when he was recalled by my learned friend on the other side, 
and I think a more clear or precise piece of evidence I never listened to. He said he tried 
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the experiment with animals. He gave one dog a dose of Murdoch's arsenic, and found the 
soot in its stomach after its death, notwithstanding constant vomiting. He gave another 
dog Currie's arsenic, and, said Professor Penny, after the dog had vomited, and died, " I 
found particles that might correspond with the colouring matter in Gurrie's arsenic." Bat 
I asked him whether they did precisely correspond, and he said yes. I asked him whether 
they were identical, and he said yes. Now, gentlemen, there was one means of connecting 
the prisoner with this poison which was found in the stomach of L'Angelier — and a very 
obvious means. If may be very well for Professor Penny and Professor Christison to say 
now that their attention was not directed to this matter. Whose fault is that ? The Crown, 
with the full knowledge of what was the arsenic which the prisoner had in her possession, 
could have directed their attention to it ; they must have seen the importance of the inquiry, 
or, if they did not see that, they must suffer for their omission. Plainly, there can be no 
fault on the part of the prisoner, for, observe, she had no means of being present, or of 
being represented, at these postmortem examinations or chemical analyses. The whole thing 
was in the hands of the authorities. They kept them to themselves — they dealt with them 
secretly— and they present to you this lame and impotent conclusion. Such is the state of 
the evidence on this third and last charge upon the 22d of March ; and I do venture to sub- 
mit to you that if the case for the Crown is a failure, as it unquestionably is upon the first 
and second charges, it is a far more signal and radical failure as regards the third. The 
one fact which is absolutely Indispensable to bring guilt home to the prisoner remains not 
only not proved — I mean the act of administration — but the whole evidence connected with 
the proceedings of that day seems to me to go to negative such an assumption. I might 
stop there, for nothing could be more fallacious than the suggestion which was made to you 
by the Lord Advocate, that it was necessary for the prisoner to explain how the deceased 
came by his death. I have no such duty imposed upon me. His Lordship will tell you that 
a defender in this Court has no further duty than to repel the charge and to stand upon the 
defensive, and to maintain that the case of the prosecutor is not proved. No man probably 
can tell — certainly at the present moment I believe no man on earth can tell — how L'An- 
gelier met his death. Nor am I under the slightest obligation even to suggest to you a 
possible mode in which that death may have been brought about without tho intervention of 
the prisoner. Yet it is but fair that, when we are dealing with so many r .tters of mere 
conjecture and suspicion on the part of the Crown, we should for a moment (*< :isider whether 
that supposition upon which the charge is founded is in itself preferable^ la respect to its 
higher probability, to other suppositions that may be very fairly made. The character of 
this man — his origin, his previous history, the nature of his conversation, the numerous 
occasions upon which he spoke of suicide — naturally suggest that as one mode by which he 
may have departed this life. I say, gentlemen — understand me — that I am not undertaking 
to prove that he died by his own hand. If I were doing anything so rash, I should be imi- 
tating the rashness of the prosecutor — but I should not be stepping a hairsbreadth further 
out of the beaten track of evidence and proof and demonstration. For I think there is much 
more to be said for suicide than for the prisoner's guilt But I entreat you again to re< 
member that that is no necessary part of my defence. But of course I should be using you 
very ill — I should be doing less than my duty'to the prisoner — if I had not brought before 
you tho whole of that evidence which suggests tho probability of that Aian dying by his own 
hand at one time or another. From the very first time at which we see him, even as a lad« 
in the year 1843, he talks in a manner to impress people with the notion that he has no 
moral principle to guide him. He speaks over and over again in Edin*burgh, Dundee, and 
elsewhere-^ay, and the prisoner's letters show that he had made the same threat to her — 
that he would put himself out of existence. The passages were read to you, and I need not 
now repeat them. And is it half as violent a supposition as the supposition of this foul 
murder, that upon this evening — the 22d of March — in a fit of that kind of madness which 
he himself described came over him when he met with a disappointment — finding, it may 
be, that he could not procure access to an interview which he desired — asstming that he 
came to Glasgow for the purpose — assuming, even, that he mistook the evening of the meet- 
ing, and expected to see her on the Sunday — can anything be more probable than that in 
such a case;- in the excited state in which he then was, he should have committed the rash 
act which put an end to his existence ? I can see no great improbability in that. But 
whether he met his death by suicide, or whether he met his death by accident, or in what 
way soever he met his death, the question for you is— Is this murder proved ? You are not 
bound to account for his death — you are not in the lecst degree bound to account for his 
death. The question you have got to try is — Whether the poison was administered by the 
hands of the prisoner ? I have shown you from the indictment that that is the fact which 
you are asked to affirm. I pray you to remember that you are asked to affirm that on your 
oaths — ^to affirm on your oaths as a fact that the arsenic which was found in that man's 
stomach was presented to him by the hands of the prisoner. Gentlemen, I have spoken of 
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the improbabilities which belong to this story — ^to this charge. But surely you cauaot 
have omitted to observe how very unuatural And extraordinary a crime it is to impute to a 
person in the prisoner'^ situation. I stated to you before, tand I state to you again, as a 
piece of undoubted expexience, that no one einks to such a depth of depdcavity all at onee. 
And now I ask you to remember at what period we left this oorrespondenee. At a pesied 
when she desired .to break off with L'Augelier no doubt — at a period when she desired to 
obtain possession of her letters. The retmra of them was refused. X am most unwiUingito 
intersperse my address with severe remarks upon the character of a vnan who is now mo 
more. But picture to yourself the moral temperament-^paint the feelings of a human 
b^ng who, having received such letters from a girl as you hav'O heard read in this Cbwrfc, 
would even .preserve them. He must have been dead to all feelings of humanity, $or h» 
would never have refrained from burning those letters. But be not only preserves 'themy 
he retains them as an engine of power and oppression in his Imnds. He Jceeps 
thcooL that he may carry out his cold-blooded original design not merely of possess- 
ing himself of her person, but of raising himself in the social scale by a marriage with 
her. It was bis object from the first, and that object he pursues constantly, unflinchingly, 
to the end. But be will expose her to her friends and to the world — he will drive bar -to 
destruction^ or to suicide itself, rather than let her out of his power. It may be said that 
I am only describing the great provocation which she received, and therefore enbanciQg 
the probability of her taking this fearful mode .of extricating herself from her embarrass- 
ment. I don'^t fear that, gentlemen. I want you to.loojk now at the picture which X have 
under iier own hand of her state of mind at that time-->not for the purpose of palliatijc^^her 
conduct — ^not for the purpose of vindicatixig her against thechai^ either of unehastenea8.Qr>of 
impropriety aa regards Mr Minnoeh, but for the purpose of showing you what frame of mind 
that poor girl stood in at the time — ^the very time &t whichishe is said to have conceived aj;id 
contrived this foul murder. There are two or three letters, but I select one for the purpose of 
illustrating what I now say. It is written on the 10th Pebruary ; and it is written after she has 
asked ibr the return of her letters, and been re&ised. [The Dean here read No, 107.] Is that 
the state of mind of a murderess, or can any one ofiCect that frame of mind ? Will you 'for 
.one moment listen .to the suggestion that that letter covers a piece of deceit ? Nol The 
finest Actress that ever lived could not have written that letter unless ahe bad felt it And 
as that the condition in which a woman goes about to oompass the deaih of him whom.ahe 
lias laved ? Is that her frame of mind ? Is shame for past ain — burning ^hame — the.d»!ffiad 
vjof exposure — what leads a woman not to advance another step on the road to destrnotion, 
but to pluqge a,t once into the deepest depths of human wickedness! SChe thing is prepos- 
terously in«rMiblei and y«t it is because of her de^|iair, as iny learned friend called ii^ e»> 
.hibited in that and timilar letter£^ that he says she had a motive to -commit this murder. 
A motive ! W^at motive ? A motive to destroy L'Angelier ! What does that mean f |t 
jnay mean, ina .oerialn improper eense of the term, thsji it would have been an advents^ 
%o her that he. should ceases to live. That cannot be a motive, else bDw few of us are there 
that live wbo.h^»ve not a motive to murder some one or .other of our.fellow-oresrfinjpes. .If 
some advantage, resulting from the death <of another, be a motive to the oommiseion 
of a murdejj^, ». in^'s (eldest son must always have a moinve te murder him, thait hfO 
may succeed' .to^^U MjM^:; ^zid I suppose the youngeait Afficer in any xegimeat of «H<ir 
Mz^esty's line has a Motive to murder aU the .oncers in liis r^ment — the younger .he 
is the further he has to ascend the scale — the more murders he has a motive to commit. 
Away with such uonaense. A motive tp commit a crime must be something a great deal 
more than the mere fact that the rceuU of that crime might he advautageous to the pessMi 
committing it. You must see the motive in .action — ^you must see it influencing the Gonr 
duct before you can deal with it as a motive — for then, and then, only, is it a motive in 
the proper sense of the term — ^that is to say, U iff moving to th« perpfl^^i^i^n of the deed. 
But, gentlemen, even in the mo&t improper and iUegjitmate sense-Af the term, let me 
ask you what possible nuMtive there could he — I mean what possible advantage could she 
expect &om Jj'Angelier ceasing to live so long as the letters remained ? WUhont the»«^ 
turn of his letters .she gained nothing Her o^et— her greatest desire-^that for whi<ih «he 
was yearoina with her- whole soul, was. to avoid' the ea^osuos jof! her shame. But the^death 
of L'Ange^S*} withthese letters in his.poB6e88ion^ instead of ^Qsnring that object would hawp 
been perfectly certain to lead to the immediate ej^QW>rP.of everything that bad JMW d 
between them. Shall I be told that she did not fonesce that ? I ikmk mj leamed Srim^ 
has been, giving the prisoner too much credil^ for telenet ,in the course af his Ahsei>wticNBp 
i^pon her conduct But I should conceive Jmt to -.be .infiinitely stujud ifnsbe Aould^ist f wwuwi i 
Uiat the de^th of L'Angelier, with these 4Qcujiients.in Jus possession, «as Xk» Uvn^u nd b i # 
means of frnstraiing the then ^reat object lof. her Ufe. fio much for tiiie motive. .Apiiif 
there !^ w> ai^ignable or intelligible mi>ti.ve in anf s^nse of the w<>rc^ icee wiwU ^ao^pAer 
•tartlbig d^^Mlb th^ is in the case for the prosecution, ^hall I be told that .ijie r m «l iir» 
mlglit be revenge ? Listen to the letter. Tell me if it is possible that in the same breast 
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with these sentiments there could lurk one feeling of revenge ? No ; the condition of mind 
in whi<di that poor girl was throughout the months of Fehruary and >farch is entirely in- 
.ooDsisUiKt-ivith any of the hypotheses t^at have heen made on the other .side — .utterly incre- 
>41hle in oeaneotion wijkh.the sp^rpetnation of such a crime as is here laid to her chacge. It 
is of importanos, too, ^at we «bou]d keep in mind the way in which her spirit was thus 
kMik«n and sbowted de^n-with the .expectation of an exposure of her uaehastity ; for when 
the d^tiLorf L'AQgeUer :icas mad^kaowji to h«r, can jeu for aaiqgle moment douht thatiier 
appreheosiBos jinare keenly awutkaaed — that >Bhe foresaw what must be the consequences of 
that event; and dfeading tor«Met her father ctr her mother— feeling that in the condition 
of the !fSuaUy it iws impos«>ihle she oould remain <amoQg them — «he left her father's house 
on the OQharsday aarninsg f J really den't know whether my learned friend maant serioAialy 
to say that this was an absooodiog from justice from a eooaeiousBess of guilt^an abioMid- 
iag from justice by goings to Jber father's house at JRow. Oh, he said, all we know is, 
that abe left Glasgow early in the morning, and that she was found at three in the fifter- 
nowi on boardAateMiinpa<^et goinif from Greenock to Helensburgh; the interval is iinac- 
oountad for. If my leaiaied £riend were only half as ingenious on behalf of the prisoner 
aa he Is in .sttpporting the.proeeeutiop, he could have very little difficulty in knowing 
that o«e who 'starts by water for Helensburgh in the jsolniDg may be easily .overtaken 
by others travelling iby /railway to Greenock in the afternoon. She was on board a eteiMn- 
piKsket^ but its destination no fiiotber than Helensburgh and its neighbourhood, And that 
be cails.abssooding from juatiee. Gentlemen, it is no flying from justice — but it is fly- 
ing frosn that whldi she oould as little bear-7-the wral^ of her father and the averted 
countenance of her .mother. But she camte back ^gain without the al^htest hesitation, «ad 
npon the Monday morning there occurred a scene. as remapnkable in the history of criiQinal 
JBriapradenee as anything I eyor he»rd of, by which that brokan spirit was ^together 
changed. l!he moment jsli^ ^nms mat by ta charge of being im|)licated in oausing the Amfii 
«f L'Angelier, she at ooee assumed the oaunn^of ft^her^yiae. She iKas bowed doim«Bd 
obe -fled, while the true <diai:;ge of her own .un<^astity and ^hame w^ tail that was bnMigbt 
ogaiskBther. Bttt.she:0tood leract and pnaudly eonsmons of J>er innooenae, when she was 
met«vi& this«stoanding»aiid<monstreus ehMge of murder. You heard the account that 
M..de Moan ^ve-of tbeJLntaffview that he had with her in her father's bouse on the Monday. 
Khat . was «. OBOst striking statement, ^ivetiwith a degree of truthfulness obviously, that 
ooold.aot hd surpassed. Jtikd iwh^t -Mias the import of that oonversation ? fie advised Iter 
os.aririeikd'-^oiid that was the very host advice that any friend could have given her — if 
L'Ani^ier <was with her on that Sunday eight, for God'^ sake not to deny it And why ? 
Because, aaid M. de Mean, it is certain .to be proved. .A ^rvant, a policeman* » casual 
.passenger is certain to Juow the fact, ^and if you falsely deny his having fu»k y<Mi th«t 
ovening,'what a &ot that will bo against you ! Gentlemen, the adviee was not only good, 
but awst inresistfUe .in 'the circunstancep if that meeting had taken place. But what was 
her ansvRsr ? To fi^e.or six suggestions she gave the same constant answer, and at lei^th 
Ab aaid,-^'* I«wear to you M. de Mean, I have not seen L'AjBgelier'for three weeks." is 
this not proved to be trae:? If it is. true thut'Sbe did not see him on the 22d March, Uion 
she. did- sot see him, at all lor 'three weeks. M. Mean*w«s in doubt whetl^er ^he said thnee 
weeks or six weeks, aitber.of which would have been probably .quit(|^vc^ Xinmediataly 
Afte«wards,:riiowas bratight before the magistrate, and interrogated. ^14^9 ciroumBtanoes 
im^Uoattngher in the soepieion which hod come upon her. What doet^sbi^ say ? She tells 
theitrafthagainwithadegreeof cs^doar and (^tanness which ivery much surprised the 
magistrate, and which you must be «truqk with. Listen to the words of her declaration, 
for though these must lose much of their effect £rom want of being listened to as epoken hy 
^ber, I nnat ask yoa to look >at tswoor three partioulass there stated, whieh itisof tfa« 
.utmost importance that you ahonldcnack. [The Dean of Faculty then read the declaration 
at length. On that passage where she speaks of JL'Angelier having gone to the Bridge of 
Allan for his iMalth, the Dean remarked, in answer to the Xiord Advocate, that she oer- 
taiinly knew Ihot fact .then, because she hikd been told by M. Mean ; but her knowledge ef 
it tiien didnotohow, sordid it in the least 'tend toshow^ against the evidence of her own 
detters, addressed^him^at Mrs Jenkins', that she had that knowledge formerly. He remark^ 
dkBo,'tfaat «o:poetiAn>tf the declaration .whtitever had be«n contiiadictea by the evidence, and 
jUieQproeeedBd]-*^aeb openness and eaadour of statemeot .under ^itoh cincumstanees-^rit 
$oAi, Mora, a friend, and noait to the B^gistrato interrogating her on tiie chaig«, and wiho 
htdy as was hiS'. dnly« informed her tbat whatever she .said night te used to iier prejudjict, 
^ni Qonld Mrti ^peeiibly tb^ oaed to her jidvaatoge— I league to speak for themselves. ,But I 
te»einonr:toEaqii80t'your Attention .to one ipartiottUrtpoint in connection with this declar»- 
tton^the.di0trent pinehMes of «rseni«. WHh vegaipd .to the^rchiwe of 1iief.21st I shkU 
006 tnnble .yon nHrithnngr'fujother .observations, because it does notvoqaire it^ .but .the oee»- 
•ion tf ^etoMoid pnrchMe iMnnot J think b0#P pMflid oi«r. It was made ^ th9 6th of 
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March, when she was going to the Bridge of Allan. For what purpoee — for what murder- 
ous purpose could that purchase have been made f She had been doing, you will have ob- 
serTed, everything in her power to prevent the deceased from going to the Bridge of Allan 
at the same time as herself, and she had succeeded in preventing him ; and yet when going 
away to the Bridge of Allan she bought this arsenic — when going away from the supposed 
olyject of her murderous attack — when she could not possibly have any use for it as affecting 
him, she carries it away with her. But then my learned friend the Lord' Advocate says, 
that when she found some arsenic left over, and had got some which was of no use to her, 
ahe put it away, and in this way my learned friend tried to account for none having been 
found in her possession. But, gentlemen, what does she do on this 6th March in connection 
with what was done on the 18th ? The Lord Advocate argues that, finding she could not 
administer it, she threw it away. What could she mean by that ? Perhaps it may be said 
that she kept it at Bridge of Allan in case L'Angelier should come there. Well then, she 
must have kept it until the 17th. Now, gentlemen, why did she throw away the arsenic on 
the 17th, and buy more on the 18th ? Why did she throw it away just when she was com- 
ing within reach of her victim, and then buy more, with circumstances of openness and pub- 
licity utterly inconsistent. with the hypothesis of any illegitimate object. Why expose her- 
■elf to the necessity of a repeated purchase when she could get or had got enough at once 
to poison twenty or a hundred men ? Her conduct is utterly unintelligible on any such 
supposition as has been made by the prosecutor. Let us now look at what was her object 
at this time in another view. She wanted L'Angelier to go away ; she was most anxious 
that he should go to the south of England — to the Isle of Wight — for ten days. Ob, says 
my learned friend, her object was to marry Mr Minnoch in the meantime. Why, 
gentlemen, there was no arrangement, by that time, of the day of her marriage 
with Mr Minnoch. She was going away herself for ten days or more on a casual visit to 
the Bridge of Allan ; and if L'Angelier had followed her advice and gone to the south of 
England, he would have returned at the expiry of the period named only to find matters 
where they were — nothing more definite than in the month of January — Mr Minnoch still 
her suitor, but certainly not her husband. Then, again, L'Angelier's absence could surely 
be of no advantage to her, if she wanted to give him poison. All the facts, gentlemen, 
relating to this part of the case go to show this, that she had no object but perhaps to get rid 
of him for a time, to keep him from going to the Bridge of Allan, and to get him to go 
elsewhere, out of regard for his health, as expressed in her letters. But the possession of 
this arsenic is said to be unaccounted for, as far as the prisoner herself is concerned. It 
might be so, it may be so, and yet that would not make a case for the prosecution. She 
says she used it as a cosmetic. This might be startling at first sight to many of us here, 
but after the evidence we have heard, it will not in the least amaze you. Her statement, 
which has been so far borne out by evidence, was, that at school, she had read of the Sty- 
rian peasants using arsenic for the strengthening of their wind and the improvement of 
their complexions. No doubt they used it internally, and not externally as she did ; but in 
the imperfect state of her knowledge, that fact is of no significance. L'Angelier, too, was 
well aware of the same fact. He stated to more than one witness — and if he stated falsely, 
it is only one of a ipultitude of lies proved against him, that he used it himself. It is not 
surprising that if L'Angelier knew of this custom, that he should have communicated it to 
the prisoner. It is not surprising, that, under these circumstances, the prisoner should have 
used the arsenic externally, for an internal use is apparently a greater danger, which might 
have suggested to her to try it externally ; and there is no reason to suppose that, if used 
externally, as the prisoner says ahe did use it, it would be productive of any injurious 
effects ; so that there is no reason to suspect, on that ground, the truth of the statement 
that the prisoner had made. No doubt we have had medical gentlemen coming here and 
shaking their heads and looking wise, and saying that such a use of arsenic would be a dan- 
gerous practice. Well, so should we all say, that it is both a dangerous and foolish prac- 
tice. But that is not the question. The question is, whether the prisoner could actually 
so use it without injurious effects ; and that she could do so is demonstrated by the expe- 
riments of Dr Laurip, and by the opinion of Dr Maclagan. The publication in Chambers's 
Joumaly Blackwood s Magazine j and Johnston's Chemutry of Common Life, of information oa 
such uses of arsenic had reached not the prisoner alone, but a multitude of other ladies, and 
had incited them to the same kind of experiments. The two druggists, Robertson and 
Guthrie, spoke to the fact of ladies having come to thdir shops seeking arsenic for such 
purposes on the suggestion of these publications. It cannot, therefore, be surprising 
to you, gentlemen, to learn that, when the prisoner bought this arsenic, she intended to 
use it, and did afterwards actually use it, for this very purpose. My learned friend 
-the Lord Advocate said that great as was the courage that the unhappy prisoner dis- 
•played when charged with the crime, that demeanour was not inconsistent with the 
theory of her guilt. He said that a woman who had the nerve to commit the murder. 
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would have the nervo calmlj to meet the accusatloa, Xdoabt that kyppth^s^ ,f^tt^^ 
men, 1 know of no c^e in which auch undaunted courage has been displayedl irom mil^ 
to last, by so young a girl, confronted with such a charge, where that girl was guil^f* 
But, gentlemen, our experience does furnish us with examples of as brave a bearing, in %. 
youiig a girl when innocent. Do you know the story of Eliaa Fenning ? She was a Sfirv^i^ 
girl in the city of London, and she was tried on the charge of poisoning her master fy»4 
family by put|4ng arsenic into dumplings* When the charge was firsc made agatnjittilvil» . 
she mot it with a calm a,ad indignant denial ; she maintained the same demeanour and wl& . 
possession throughout a long trial ; and she received sentence of death without movii^ v 
muscde. According to the statement of a bystander, when brought upon the scaffold, 4ui 
looked serene as an angel, and she died as she had borne herself throughout the prevjoui^ 
stages of her sad Ibragedy, It was an execution which attracted much attention at th« time*. 
Opinion was divided as to the propriety of the verdict, and the angry disputants wrangled, 
even over her gvave. But tim^ brought the truth to light ; the perpetrator of the murder , 
confessed it on his deathbed— too late to avoid the enacting of a most bloody tragedjr« 
That case, gentlemen, is now matter of history. It happened at a time beyond, the recoUeO" . 
tion of most of those whom I now address ; bat it remains on record^ a flaming beacon to 
warn us against the sunken rocks of presumptuous arrogance and opinionative self-reliance, 
imbedded and hid in the cold and proud heart ; it teaches us, by terrible example, to avoid 
•confounding suspicion with proof, and to reject conjectures, and hypotheses when tendered 
as demonstration. I fear that this is no solitary case-->ihe rec(^ection or the readii^ 0^ • 
any of us may recal ocoesions 

" When, after execution, Judgment bath 
Repented o'er her doom." 
I pray God that neither you nor I may be implicated in the guilt of adding another name 
to that black and bloody catalogue. I have put before you, gentlemen, as clearly as I 
could, what I conceive to be the most important branches of this case ; and I now aAt you ■ 
to bring your judgment — to bring the whole powers with which God has endowed you— to 
the performance of your most solemn duty. I have heard it said that juries have nothing 
to do with the consequences of their verdicts, and that all questions of evidence must be 
weighed in the same scale, whether the crime be capital or merely penal in a lower degree* 
I cannot agree to that proposition. I indignantly repudiate it. It may suit the erariiped 
mind of legal pedants, or the leaden rules of a heartless philosophy, but those who maintain - 
such a doctrine are ignorant of what materials a jury is, and ought to be, composed. 
Gentlemen, you are brought here for the performance of this great duty, not because ycm. 
faav« any particular skill in the sifting or weighing of evidence — not because your intellects 
have been highly cultivated for that or similar purposes — not because you ate of a elasaor caste 
set apart for the work ; but you are here because, as the law expresses it, you are indifferent- 
men — because you are like, not because you are unlike, other men ; not merely because yoii 
have clear heads, but because you have warm and tender hearts — because you have besoms 
filled with the same feelings and emotions, and because you entertain the same sym|>atliiee 
and sentiments as those whose lives, characters, and fortunes are placed in your hands, ftp 
rely, therefore, upon your reason only, is nothing less than Impiously to refuse te Cfrfl to 
your aid, in the performance of a momentous duty, the noblest gifts that God has implaAted 
in your breasts. Bring with you to this service not only your clear heads, bdt your wariK 
and tender hearts — your fine moral instincts, and your guiding and regulating consciencee— 
for thus and thus only will you satisfy the oath which you have taken. Te dete:^mtne gmBt 
or Innocence by the light of intellect alone is the exclusive prerogative of infallibHity, aai#*' 
when man's presumptuous arrogance tempts him to usurp the attribute of Omniseiene^i' 
he only exposes the weakness and frailty of his own nature. fPfaen, iiMeed,^-^ 

** Man, proad man, 

Pressed in a little brief aatliority, 

Host igooraut of what he's most assured. 

Flays SQch fantastic triclu befbre high Heaypp, 

As isuiie the angels weep.**' 
Kaise not, then, your vash and impotent hands te rend aside the veil is -whach Frayidmuem 
has been pleased to shroed the circumstances of this myaterious story. Sueh an atiempilfk 
not m your provinee, nor the province of any human being. The tine may come^-it eam 
taialy will come-^-perhaps not before the Great Day in whieh tiaie secrats of all hearts Adik 
be i«vea]ed,and yet it may be that in this world and daring oar own lilatlme th« eurv^ 
CMssiattees of this extraordinary story may be hroaght to Hght. It ney evea he.* Ihii 
the true perpetrator ef this murder, if there was a wunder, nagr he beoii^t' h^kam 
the bar of this very Court. I ask you to reflect fbr a mmo^nft what the feelinfffei if 
a«3F of as would then be.. H may he our le« to sit en judgmeBt on the g^t^mtmm 
Would nel our seuls rteeil withhorrer frow the deaMtnd ihr nare hkmd ? Weuld mi^pm 
ha driven to reftiM to diseharge yowr dn^ in oondemniAip the guility faetaase ymt h«| 
alKitady dooma^thalMtocMltodAef Isi^, thetetfon^ |^adflrwtUhttoia.yoa.fMg«iitMi» 
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iMng thort' of tbe clearest evidence to induce or mislead you into giving such an 9.vrful 
Tirdlet as ii demanded of you. Dare any man hearing me — ^dare «ny man here or else- 
where iay that he has formed a clear opinion against the prisoner — will any man venture 
fbr one moment to make that assertion ? And yet, if on anything short of clear opinion 
ycm convict the prisoner, reflect how awful the consequences may he. Never did 1 feel so 
unwilling to part with, a jury— ^never did I feel as if 1 had said so little as I feel now after 
this long address. I cannot explain it to myself, except by a strong 'and overwhelming 
eonviction of what your verdict ought to be. 1 do feel deeply a personal interest in yoiir 
▼vrdiet, for if there should be any failure in justice, I could attribute it to nothing but my 
own inability to conduct the defence ; and I feel persuaded that, if it were so, the rec'ollec- 
flon of this day and this prisoner would haunt me as a dismal and blighting spectre to the 
«nd of life. May the Spirit of all Truth guide you to an honest, a just, and a true verdict ! 
But no verdict will be either honest, or just, or true, unless it at once satisfies the con» 
■eientous scruples of the severest judgment, and yet leaves undisturbed and unvexed the ten- 
dereft conscience among you. ' (The Dean, having spoken upwards of four hours, sat down 
•midst an attempt at applause from the audience, which was immediately suppressed.) 

After an interval of about a quarter of an hour, the Court resumed. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk then proceeded to remark upon and sum up the evidence^ 
He said the verdict should rest wholly on the evidence which had been brought before them. 
In a case of poisoning, which was always an offence secretly perpetrated, it was quite true 
tfaAt it seldom occurred that anybody saw the mixture and preparation for poisoning, or it* 
being put into the fluid or substance in which it was administered. He believed there 
were only two cases in which this was done in this country — one of them the case of Palmer, 
nnd the other the case of a Mrs Nairn, who was tried for poisoning her husband in the mid- 
dle of last century. Poisoning was a crime which must generally be proved by circum- 
stantial evidence ; and it was very fairly and properly admitted that the administration of 
poifon might be most satisfactorily proved by circumstantial evidence alone. But, on 
tiie other hand, great care must be taken that the circumstantial evidence was such as ta 
exidade the possibility either of innocence on the one hand or of an unexplained and mys- 
terious occurrence on the other. It was one great misfortune attending the administration 
of poison, that if the party was not immediately detected, in some such way as left no 
doubt of actual guilt, suspicions often arose most unjustly, and obtained great weight, just 
becaose it was a crime committed in secret. The person who last gave the victim a cup of 
eoffee, or a glass of water, or a glass of wine, the person who made the last appointment with. 
him, was thus exposed to strong and apparently well-founded suspicions, to which he might 
be falsely subjected. . ■ They must, therefore, keep in view that while on the one hand the 
erime had been perpetrated secretly, no eye had seen the parties at the time or what passed — 
on the other hand, they must not allow positive evidence to be supplied by suspicion, and still 
less admit of assumption as coming in room of that. They must be satisfied, by proper evi- 
d^oe that the parties were together when the poison was said to be administered, satisfied 
that there was the purpose to administer poison upon the occasion referred to, that the 
eceuBed had the poison, and that it was given and administered upon that particular 
oceaaion and in-^the circumstances set forth in the indictment. He wished them to keep- 
in view that, although they might not be satisfied with any of the theories that had 
been propounded on behalf of the prisoner— though they might not be inclined to 
mdopt the , notion either that L'Angelier was the man taking hiudanum twice over in. 
the course of, the journey to Glasgow, or that he took arsenic himself, or believe Miss., 
Smith's statement of the use for which she got arsenic— still, nevertheless, though all 
these matters might fail in her defence, the case for the prosecution might be radically de^ 
feetive in evidence. He owned there were some things which had been introduced into the 
•vidence on the part of the prisoner — very naturally, perhaps, as it was very right to in- 
vestigate everything regarding this man L'Angelier and his journey to Glasgow en 22d 
Kerch — which he thought could not aid the prisoner in any degree. The jury must judge 
•f that ; bnt still they must hate evidence before their minds in which there was no flaw, 
abthing bat irresistible and just evidence, before they could arrive at the conclusion that on 
ftonday the 22d.of . March she did actually administer the poison. His Lotdship then pro- 
Oeeded to read over the evidence of the principal witnesses, already fully reported. In re» 
gmrd to the first part of the evidence of Mrs Jenkins, he remarked that it was not immaterial 
Ihet it eould be gathered from what she said that L'Angelier's health seemed to have failed 
SNore or less before the occasions on which it was alleged poison was administered. As- 
to the indictmient,- it charged the prisoner with the administration ef poison, with intent to 
■mrder, on certain days of the month. Now, in the indictment itself, in such a case, mere 
oeeoney as to the. precise date would be of no importance, and whether it were 19th or 20th 
Febraasy, or 12ihor' 13th,< would not have mattered, had evidence pointed to a different' 
dste. Bnt in this case it would: be observed that the Crown, not only in the indictmenV* 
%tt in the argument afterwards, fixed upon the date 19th or 20th February ; and thereforo 
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if the evidence did not^satisfy them that tliat was the exact day — if, on the contrary, it wen 
proved that it could not have been upon that day, but upon an earlier day — then, seeing 
that the prosecutor, from the letters, from the conduct of the parties, from everything else' 
had taken the date to be the 19th or 20th, the r^ase brought before the jury was not sup* 
ported by the evidence. Now'Mrs Jenkins might be mistaken about this being eight or 
ten days before the second time, and the opinion might be that she was ; but that was not 
enough, whatever suspicions there might be. She was not shaken upon that point at all. Qn 
the contrary, the other evidence in the caie seemed to him to show that she was right upon 
this ground. She could hardly have forgotten, considering the illness of the 22d, whether it 
had> only been one day before or two days before, and whether he was. but recovering from 
the effects of the first before he had the second. When he said *' recovering^" he did not al- 
lude to his altered appearance, but to the fact of his recovery from actual sickness. Tliis was 
his first illness before the 22d. There was this remarkable fact that there was nothing what- 
ever — not a vestige of proof — that the prisoner had arsenic in her possession on that occasion. 
It would not do to infer from' her having arsenic afterwards that she probably had arsenic 
on the first occasion. The purchase of arsenic had been sufficiently proved against the 
prisoner. She admitted it when she was examined ; and it would be for the jury after- 
wards to consider how far the fact that she had purchased it openly was for or against her 
as to the suspicion of having had it on the first occasion ; because if it had been proved that 
she had purchased arsenic at a romote part of the town, and under a false name, that would 
have only made the case stronger against the prisoner. Of the possession of arsenic by the 
prisoner at the first period, they had no proof in the evidence, however the purchase and use 
of arsenic might be afterwards proved. It ought not to he forgotten that the contents of the 
stomach on these two illnesses had not been examined, and therefore it was merely an in- 
ference that they were from arsenic, drawn from the fact that on the 22d of March he die< 
from this poison. This was, he thought, very loose and unsatisfactory indeed. With re- 
ference to the second charge of administering arsenic, the jury had to consider that at this 
time the prisoner had arsenic in her possession which she had obtained at Murdoch's the 
night before L'Angelier's illness' commenced. This was very true, and if the possession 
of that arsenic was not properly accounted, for, they must suppose it was got for some 
other purpose than that which she described. He attached little importance to the 
statements of the druggists as to what was said by the prisoner about rats, because, with- 
out stating some such objeet, she would not have got it at all, and it was not to be 
supposed, if she had wanted it for a cosmetic, that she would tell the druggist. The fact 
remained, however, that she had arsenic in her possession on the 21st ; and the question 
then arose, Did she see the deceased on the Sunday before the arsenic was administered? 
Mrs Jenkins did not see hlin go' out of the house that night ; and he asked the jury to con- 
sider whether there was, on the 'whole, apart from the correspondence, evidence that they 
had met together that night. If there was no proof that the administration took place oa 
the 22d of February, when it was alleged by the Crown that the resolution to poison had 
been of previous date, then there was great force in the observation that the foundation of 
the case of ' the ' prosecutor had been shaken. The impression made on his (the Lord 
Justice-Clerk's) mind, after going over Mrs Jenkins' narrative of L'Angelier's last 
illness, was that he did not commit suicide; and his Lordship pointed to various cir- 
cumstances—such as his thinking he had an attadc of bile — ^to show that this ; was n9t 
a likely, supposition. The aversion of the deceased to taking laudanum ^ proved, he 
thought, that the person whom the druggists at Coatbridge and Baillieston , saw wm 
not L'Angelier, and the jury would feel that there had been some mistake in this 
matter. .Well, L'Angelier went out at nine o'clock, and gave intimation that he was to 
be wakened early next morning, as he had to leave again. There was nothing to show , 
that he expected an illness. His Lordship theikri-cead that portion of Mrs, Jenkins' 
evidence describing L'Angelier's last illness. He had made no statemennt whatever as 
to where he had been, or about the prisoner. As to the letter found in the vest-pocket 
of the deceased; beginning with the words, — ** Why, my beloved, did ypu not come to 
me," it was not proved -that he had got another letter. He had got this letter on 
Sunday morning. He was most ardent to see the girl ; he expected to get a satisfactory 
answer; and it could not be wondered that he should hurry in on, Sunday in the expec- 
tation that he would find some way of seeing her. And, supposing the jury were 
quite satisfied^ that the Utter did brin|r him into Glasgow, were they in a condition jto 
■ay, with satisfaction to their consciences, that as an : inevitable and just result from 
this, they would find it proved the prisoner 'and deceased had met that night? That 
was the point in the case. That they might-have the strongest moral suspicion— that 
they might believe that he was well able, after all this correspondence, to obtain t|ia 
means of an interview— -that she who had complained so much of his not coming, apd 
said she would wait to-morrow night, " Friday, the tame hour and place,"— was ^ 
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likely to be waiting also on Sunday ereniBg, which was not an uncommon evening for 
ttieir interviews. All this might be very true ; the probability was that they all thought 
so ; but they were dealing with a case in which the evidence required to be satisfactory, 
cotnplete, and distinct. The jury might infer certain facts from the correspon^nce, and 
they might safely infer that the meetings took place, but it was for them to say whether 
that link in the chain was supplied by just and satisfactory inference. If they morally felt 
in their minds, and had the strongest suspicion, that L'Angelier saw the prisoner that 
Bight, the whole probabilities of the case were in favour of the supposition ; but if that was 
all thnt could be proved from the facts a link still remained wanting in the chain — the 
catastrophe and the alleged cause of it are not found together. They must really, therefore 
be satisfied in their own minds tiiat they stood on a firm foundation. If they felt they stood 
on a just and sound, and, he would add, ui»avoid«ible foiinda.tion, they were perfectly en- 
titled to draw the inference ; but it was an inferenee of a very serious character, and on it 
the life or death of the prisoner really depended. Concluding bis examination of Mrs Jen- 
kins' evidence, he said she spoke to L'Angelier not taking medicine, his aversion to lauda^ 
num, and, more important than ail, deceased had said to her, " The letter you sent me 
brought me home." Plainly she had «u«pe«ted that something was wrong from the fact of 
bis having been ill three tiflB«s after he had been out so late. Comi4^ to Mr Ross's evidence, 
and the'evidence for the defence, that deceased bad gone into several druggists' shops on his 
way to Glasgow, his Lordship observed that Mr Boss eould not hav^a forgotten if L' Angelier 
bad gone into any such shop, and it was not likely that he should pour laudanum down hiis 
throat so soon after he had taken a hearty dinner. With regard to the evidence as to the 
recovery of the letters, he observed that the moment they were seized by the warrant of 
the SjierifT an inventory ooglit to have been taken of them, and that inventory should have 
been made by the BherfiT-Cl^k, as the officer of the Crown. He did not mean that the 
Procurator- Fiscal should not get access to them— ^quite the reverse ; but this should have 
been done in order accurately to ascertain what waa found. But there could be no doubt 
that all the letters that were found were produced. His l^ordsbip also referred to the 
leisurely marking of the letters by the officers as raihec a loose proceeding, end one which 
night have defeated the ends of justice. ComiMenting an the alleged use of arsenic as a 
cosmetic by the pHsOner, in consequence of banning read of the Styrian peasants, who, by 
taking it, became rosy and plump rn complexion, his Iiordship remarked that the prisoner 
must have known that the mountaineers took it inw«vdly»and.in small quantities regularly, 
and that these results could not be produced by applying it once or twice externally. With 
regard to the prisoner's statement to the chancellor of the French Consulate that deceased 
had never been in the house, be remarked that she (Wiv^ no benefit from this denial, 
because the evidence of Christina Ilaggart stated he had entered the house, and was 
there for a whole hour upon one occasion. Ob the oth«r hand, there was no doubt 
that she could not have expected to keep her l«tAer« secret by I/Angelier'a death, which 
event would only have made them more public. Ue dwelt upon the fact of the prisoner 
having given cocoa to the deceased.. That was a very important circumstance, but it 
became still more important a little further on, when she said that the servants and 
the family must have known of her having been in l^e habit of using cocoa in. her 
bed-room. The evidence of the prisoner's sister certainly went to show that cocoa was 
openly uj»ed by the prisoner at the breakfast table ; but neither the servants nor this 
witness were aware of the fact of ooooa being takao in the prisoner's bed-room, as 
stated iTi the declaration. She further said thai sh« waa advised when at school, by a 
young lady, the daughter of an actrees, to itse arsonio as a cosmetic, and also that 
«he read recommendation* to this ctfect in oentein publioatioos. In reference to the 
latter assertion, his Lot^ship renwvkad that cotoaaof the publications produced con- 
tained anything of the kind. With regard to the young lady diesignated as the daughter 
of an actress, she was a taspectable lady of. vary prepossessing appearance, married to an 
|:ng1i^ solicitor, afvd she distiAc% declared that Okit bad never had any converaation 
With the prisoner on the subject of cosmeties. Speaking of the evidence of one of the wit- 
nesses to the effect that she had given arsenic to the gardewr to destroy vermin, he re- 
minded the jury that tha prisoner one morntBg had i»d from bar father's houfie^ and was 
caught on the way to llelen^urgh. Now, ha hwd n0 n«lton that aha thea intended to e«cajp^. 
43he said heri^elf that she Wae flying from motives of efaama; but what he wished the^ury to 
observe in connection With this was, that she hid already snade a statement *bout sending 
arsenic to the gardener at Uow, near Helensburgh, iuid ii nuigbt be that, roaezoberiag this, 
she- had g*me to Helensburgh to take the .gaxdaner into ber Cjontdanoe on that subject. 
Escape, he thought, was not her object. She had made a iixed statement, and perhaps was 
anxious to T>aKible to account fbr the poison, and even aalled upon to do ao. Hit Lordship, 
as it dr«w towards^ six o clock, Intimated that it woiild BOfc bft possible ^ him to £oi«h bis 
charge that dttyL '9he Court thou a^yourned. 
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> Thb Court iMt thin ronmiDg at nine o'clock, when 

The Lord Jobvicb^^lbhk pvooceded mth hui ehairge to the juiy^ Remarking oh the 
lecorery of the letter* found ia the lepoHitortee of L'ADgeUer, he iiaid, that although the 
method of proeedare which wai adefpted had been leoae, iiregalar, and slevenij, it did not 
appear that the panel had raffesed anj prciadioe.from the want of anf of them. A> to each 
letter being in its proper enrelope, in the fisit part of the oorreapondence it did not much 
■ignify whether each were the caee, because there wae no doubt that those passionate letters^ 
written bf the prisoner, decladng sncb strong lore for L'Angeller, and some of them expressed 
in very licentious terme, had been written by her at some time or other. Complaints had 
been made as to the difficnltj of getting access to the correspondence on the part of the. 
pfisoner. On the whole, it appeared to him that the facilities afforded to her for conducting 
her defenee were sncfa as no other panel had erer had. Commenting an the evidence of the 
female ser?antS| he obeerred that a material part of this eridenoe was, that it shewed that 
oo one ocoasion an interview took place betweed prisoner and deceased in the house^ and 
that then were'ample facilities fer the prisoner admitting L'iWngelier to the house, if she 
wished it, wiAhoot anji: one in the hoose knowing of it ; so that if there was evidenoe other- 
wise sufficient to satisfy the juiy that he wisnt to the house on the night ef Sunday, 22d 
March, there, wias nothing in the ftiU tfaAt he was net henrd. On this point there was also 
the fiict tha^ the prisoner getent of the house, on the Thursday mominff, without this being 
known by any one. As. to the story about mnng the arsenie ae a eesmetio, he confessed that 
he looked on it aa «> false pretence altagetheor, and an exonse for the posseseioB of the arsenic; 
this etory, therefore, was net ef the sli^teet importance at all. There was no doubt that en 
the night of the 22d, after his return finm Bridge of AUftn, L'Angelier went oat ia the* 
divection of the panel s house. With refecsnce to the illegibility of several of the postmarks 
en the letters, he obsen^ that th^ attention oC the Poet Office authorities had been called. 
to the neoesnty of their being made mere dtstinet by Lord. Campbell in a similar case, and 
by Mmself ; and considering fche importanoe o(C this point to the- ends of civil and criminal 
jastioe, he trusted this would be the last eccasifln on which these marks would be found so* 
carelessly impeeseed. Reverting agaitt to the pvobabiltty of an interview between the 
prisoner and^deeeaeed on Sunday, hie Lordship remarked, that ae she iuA waited for him 
one night according t» appointnent, and another ni^t after tiiat, and then wrote another 
letter, imploring nim in terms pmftssingetrong passion for him. to come and dasp her to his 
heart, it would net be wonderful if d^e expected that he would come on the Sunday night* 
thou^ the appointtnent was fi>r Saturday night. Coming next to Miss Perry's evidenoe, he 
reraulted on the fact that L'AngeUer had said to her'that, on two occasions before he took 
ill he had got coffee and eocoa> or choeelate from the paneL They had no proof that 
the panel had arsenic in her posieseion on the 19th February, and there was no evidence ef 
any meeting on the 1 j^, except what was drawn fi«m the letter, the date of which the Lord. 
Advocate fixed for the Wednesday. Bat here wee a statement by the dead man, it was goodi; 
and competent evidenoe^ and the jury must judge of the weight of it— he mentioned at 
Portobello that he wae ill alter getting oofieaand coeoa, and timt he thought he had been 
poisoned, and again to Xiis Perry he stid, * I can't|think why I Was so unwell after ^tin^ 
that ceflee' and chocolate from her.' This, most unquestionably, felsited to two different^ 
illneeses, each Ibllowiag the gtttiug of eoflee and cocoa or chocolate frem the prisoher« 
The jory must jmdgei whether this oonvarsation with Jdisi Perry was of importanoe ; aha 
did net interrogata him on theeflb|ect, aod she seemed very pte^rly to wish to banish the 
thought from his mind. Still, thie was said in earnest ; and Misa Perry stated en eath that 
the tkooght he entertained sosne Mspioion^«f ^e panel, though net a serious suspicion. It 
woe tnm that Hist Peny knew the intimacy between the two parties wat clandestine ; that 
woe strange conduct iaa»peman ef her respectability and of her age ; but sometimes they 
Vonld^ftad that ladies at her time of life bad a good deal of absurd •sntimentality about 
them, and this lady seems to have had ooasiderabla pleasure in being the confidant of the 
attachment between these tw6 yonng persone. Her conduct mi^t be explained in this way ; 
bathe did not- think it could be doubted that she was a truthful witness* The jury mmt^. 
hewener, consider 'Whether all this amounted t» more than to give rise in their minds te very 
great suspicion, which might not warrant them in coming to a conclusion that he did get- 
poison. They must remember that though he was ill on these occasions,* and seemed to 
ascribe his illness to cocoa, there was no proof that the aitnck was really caused by arsenic 
en either of these two oecaeions. Tiie synipcoins coiTespomled with those of irritant poison^^ 
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no doubt, but then thej might also be the symptoms of bilious attack ; and the jury must 
consider whether they were warranted in concluding, on his statements, however strongly 
made, to Miss Perry, that these attacks arose from some poisonous substance, it did not signify 
what. Prisoner bought arsenic on {he 2 1st of February, before the second illness, and there, 
fore the fac£^of her possessing it on that occasion of course gare much greater strength and 
point to his remark, that he did reeeire something which had made him ill,'on^the 27th Feb- 
raary. As to the evidence for the defence, that he had on one occasion threatened to throw 
himself from a window in the Rainbow Tavern, his Lordship observed, that as the witness ^vas 
in^ed at the time, the deceased had ample opportunity to have thrown himself over, if 
had been ho inclined, before the witness could have interfered ; and the jury would consider 
whether, when going about the room in an excited state, he had just thrown'open Jie window 
to get some air, without any intention of committing suicide. As to'the other stories, that 
he would drown himself if he were jilted, they did not amount to much, when it was known 
that on one bccasion he had been jilted and had not drowned himself. He also treated 
the story as to giving arsenic to horses on a journey in France as very unimportant ; it was 
nonsense to say that it made them long-winded if only given to them once, because it was 
only the constant use of it which could produce that effect. Altogether, he did net see the 
importance or materiality of this evidence. It was brought to supportlthe^notion that he 
poisoned himself with arsenic ; but if he was in the habit of taking it in small quantities, he 
knew its qualities, and therefore this did not aid the notion that he took an immense quan- 
tity on 22d March, for the purpose of destroying himself. No doubt, the prisoner was not 
bound to prove that he poisoned himself — it was enough for her to satisfy them that 
there was not evidence to bring home to her the guilt of poisoning him ; but it was 
a hazardous thing to set up in defence that L'Angeliei: went out that night carrying 
so large a quantity of arsenic in his pocket, and that he swallowed it how, where, or when 
no human being could conceive. And, therefore, he thought the case stood far better for the 
prisoner on her real plea, that the guilt was not brought home to her, which was truly the 
matter at issue. The jury, therefore, would probably hold that the notion of his havmg 
poisoned himself was in reality groundless, and did not strengthen the case. Proceeding to 
the evidence of the druggists at Coatbridge and Baillieston, his Lordship remarked*that they 
had ^to place against that Mr Ross's evidence that he walked with him all ,the way to 
Glasgow, that he ' never complained of being ill, and that he had not - gone into any 
shop on the way. There must, he thought, l^ a mistake on the part of these people as'ito 
this being L'Angelier at all. It must also be remembered that he went home and took tea, 
and never complained that anything was wrong with him. As to the evidence that he 
bought a white powder in Kirk's shop, Oallowgate, his Lordship said it was not>ven sug- 
gested that this was arsenic ; if it was arsenic, it must have been entered in the registerj; 
and he did not think the jury could believe that he bought arsenic there just after he left Robm 
and before he saw the panel, or knew what answer he would get from her^ The witness 
Kirk identified L'Angelier's purse as that from which he had taken the money to pay for 
the powder ; but it was very probable, his Lordship thought, that some of the jury might 
have a purse in their pockets exactly like it.' As to the third letter put in for the defence, 
written by the prisoner to L'Angelier, denying that the conversation of young ladies at 
school had reference to certain subjects, his Lordship remarked that this seemed to have 
been written in reply to some complaint by L'Angelier as to the impropriety of her conver- 
sation, and with the view of correcting her faults. As to the evidence with regard to the 
arsenic kept in great chemical works, he observed that there was no evidence that L'Angelier 
was ever seen about these works at all. Alluding to Dr Laurie's experiments with arsenic, 
he observed that in these experiments the hands and face were immediately! afterwards 
washed with cold water, which might prevent any irritation, but if it was so used in this 
case^ what effect could it have as a cosmetic 1 His Lordship next directed attention to the 
correspondence. On this point he observed: The Lord Advocate states his theory of the 
ease thus: the panel became acquainted with L'Angelier, the acquaintance went on very 
Hftpidly, and ended in an engagement ; they corresponded frequently and clandestinely ; on 
the 6th of May 1856 he ^ot possession of her person ; the engagement was discontinued once 
or twice ; the letters continued on her part in the same terms of passionate love for a rery 
considerable time— I say piissionate love, because unhappily they are written without any 
sense of decency, and in most licentious terms. After a certain time Mr Miunoch's atten- 
tions to the girl became very marked ; she saw there was no chance of marrying L'Angelier 
even if she continued to like him sufficiently ; but the other was certainly a most desirable 
marriage for her to make. The Lord Advocate says that her object was to extricate herself 
Uom the pb»Hion in which she was in ; that she first makes an appeal to L'Angelier' to give 
up her letters ; - she writes then very coldly, and -says the attachment has ceased 
on her part, |and she thinks on his part also; certainly there was.no reason to 
suppose that, though he frequently blamed her conduct ; but that is what she states. The 
Lord Advocate says that bv these cold letters she was trying to make him give her up, and 
to give up her letters. She failed in that. The Lord Advocate says that then she pro- 
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t;eeded to write in as warm termii as erer, and to talk of their embraces as she had done 
before. She does not succeed by that tone, and then she receives him, as he says must be 
inferred and is proved, into her house for the purpose, of gaining her object. She has to 
leave Glasgow/ and he too has to go to Edinburgh. She returns^ and she understands that 
he retumed/and she writes letters for the purpose of .having interviews -with him. The 
Lord Advocate says, that on the former occasion, when she failed in getting the letters, out 
of resentment she had administered the poison to him on the Idth and 22d ; and aware that 
no allurements, or enticements, or fiucinations from her would get the letters from him, she 
had prepared for the interview which she had expected on the. 2*2d March,, by another 
"purchase of arsenic, and with the intention to poison him. The Lord Advocate's theory and 
statement is, that the interview having taken place, she did accordingly administer that 
'dose of arsenic from which, howsoever administered, he died. All this, on the other baud, 
is treated as a totally incredible supposition by the counsel f(»: the prisoner. It is said 
that she could not have had such a purpose — that it is something too monstrous to believe 
or enquire into even. Gentlemen, it is yery difficult to say .what might not occur to the 
exasperated feelings of a female who had been placed \/l the situation in which this woman 
was placed. And, there- it is that the correspondence comes to be of much importance in 
ascertaining what sort of feelings this girl cherished, what state of mind and disposition she 
was of, and whether there is any trace of moral sense or propriety to be found in her letters, 
or whether they do or do not exhibit such a degree of ill-regulated, disorderly, distempered, 
licentious feeling8|as to shew, that this is a person quite capable of cherishing any object to 
«void disgrace and exposure, and of taking any revenge which such treatment might ex^cite 
in the mind of a woman driven nearly to madness, as she saya she wi^. I shall not read 
many of these' letters, but there are some characteristics of the character ef the panel — 
displaying her mind and feelings — which I think it is of importance tp place before you, 
as shewing the progress of this^atttachment and the manner in which it was carried on. It 
is very curious that the first letter is written by her ; and L'Angelier replied as you might 
«xpect a young man of his temperament to do. His Lordship then read one of the letters, 
remarking that it seemed that the girl's ill-regulated passions broke out months before 
any sexual intercourse had taken place ; the expressions used in that and following letters 
were most singular, 'as passing between two unmarried people. We heard, said his 
.Lordship, a good deal said by the Dean of Faculty as to the character of this panc^l ; we 
have no evidence on* the subject except what these letters exhibit, and no witness to 
character was brought ; but certainly these letters shew as extraordinary a frame of mind, 
and as unhallowed a passion as perhaps ever appeared^ in a court of justice. Can you be 
surprised, after such letters as those of the 29th April and 3d May, that on the 6th of May, 
ithree days afterwards, he got possession of her person ? On the 7th of May she writes to 
him, and in that letter is there the slightest appearance of grief or of remorse ? None 
whatever. It is the letter of a girl rejoicing in what had passed, and alluding to it, in one 
passage in particular, in. terms which I will not read, for perhaps they were never previously 
committed to paper as having passed between a man and a woman. What passed must 
have passed out of doors, not in the house, and she talks of the act as hers as much aa his. 
His Lordship here read the letter and observed : This is a letter from a girl, written at five 
in the morning, just after she had submitted to his embraces ; can you. conceive or picture 
any worse state of mind than this letter exhibits I In other letters she uses the word 
' love ' underscored, shewing clearly what she meant by it ; and in one letter she uses the 
most disgusting and revolting, language, exhibiting a state of mind most lamentable to 
think of. After .'reading several other lettisrs, his Lordship came to those of February lBa7, 
as to which he observed that it was. plain she was then playing a part. She had 
been- writing to *My dearest William' — referring to Mr Minnoch — talking of the 
happiness of her expected marriage with him. As to the last letter, which brought 
L'Atigelier from the Bridge of Allan, she said that it was written to inform 
him of her engagement to Mr Minnoch ; but how strange that she should not say a word 
about -that in; it. He remarked^on the fact, that in the letter in which the prisoner said 
she would give the deceased a loaf of bread the next time he came, she said she would 
give him it before he went ' out ' — shewing that it was intended he should be let into the 
house. His Lordship observed that there could be no doubt that it was the prisoner's letter 
which brought L'Anglier from the Bridge of Allan, and he then proceeded : In ordinary 
mattera of life, after that, you could not have any hesitation. in coming to the conclusion that 
they did meet accordingly. But that becomes a very serious .question in a case where that 
meeting is supposed to end in the administration of poison, and death follows. It may be a 
▼ery natural inference, that looking at the thing morally, no one can doubt that he went to 
see her, and would see her that night, for she had no difficulty in making arrangements to 
see him ; and if she waited the^cond night after the first letter it would not be surprising 
that she should look out for an interview on the second night after the second letter. 
, The Dean of Facclty— She did not wait the second night after the first letter. She waited 
only one night. 
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1%e LoBD JamcB^uiitK — ^I am sure tlie juiy nnderatood what I meant. 

Tke DsAiv^It is the turning point of the case, becAOse the slightest diffeivnce of expres- 
non maj convey » difierent meaning. 

The Lord Jubticb^lbrk — She sajs : * I shall w»it again teHnorrow night, same hour and 
anangeraent,' and I say there is no doubt^~hut it is » matter for the jury to eonsider«~4httt 
alter writing this letter she should wait another night — ^that is the obserration I made. 
And therefore it was very natuial thai he should go to.aee her that Sunday night. But, as I 
said to yon, this is an infecenoe only. If you think it such a just and satisfactory infoeaoe 
that you can rest your verdict upon it, it is -^uite competent for you to draw mich an inference 
from such letters as these, and from tiie oenoUict of the man ooming to Glasgow for the pisrpose 
of seeing her — for it is plain that that was his object in cdming to Glasgow. It is sufficiMitly 
proved that he went out immediately after he got some tea and toast, and had changed his 
coat. But then, gentlemen, in drawing an inference, yoa muBt always look to the importaai 
character of the inference which yeu ara asked to draw. If this had been an ap^ointmemb 
about business, and you found that a man came to Glasgow for the purpose of seeing another 
upon business, and tnat he went ou^for that pmrpose, Imving no other object in coming to 
Glasgow, you would probably scout the notion of the pemen idiom he had gone to meet 
saying I never saw or beard of him that day ; but the inferenoe which you are asked to draw 
is this— namely, that they met upon that night, where the fact of their meeting is a foundation 
of a charge of murder. You must feel, therefoce, that the drawing of an inCerence in the 
ordinary matters of civil business, or ia the actual interoouxse of matual friends, is one thing, 
and the inference from the &ct i/knt he eame to Glasgow, that they did meet, and that there^ 
fore, the poison was adminiHtred to him by her at the time, is another, and a most enonnous 
jump in the category of inferences. Now, the question for you to put to yottrseWes is this«^ 
Can yon now, with satisfaction to, your own minds, come to the oenclusian that iihey 4did 
meet en that occasion, the result being, sad the object of ooming to that conclusioik 
being, to fix dow& ujAm her the adminintration of the arasQic by which he died I Now, 
^en, gentlemen, let us take the three charges in ikj& iadactmentk The fint chatge is, 
that she administered poison on the 19th or 20th Febtaary 1857. Probably yeu will 
be of opinion, on' the evidence of Kiss feery and others^ that he dud see her on thai 
occasion, as well as on the 29d ; but as to the^ldth, she was a«t proved to have had 
arsenic or any other poieon in her possession ; and what I attach very great importance to^ il» 
that th^re is no medical testktumy, bf analysis, of the matter vomited that that ilhietM did. 
proceed from the admiaisttatioa ef armnic. 2£ the doottrr had examined the matter vomited^ 
and said that there was oertainly aceenic here, I am a£raid the caae woald have beeft venf 
strong aguBst her, as having given him coffee or samething imniediabel;^ before his illness oft 
that occasion. Bat it is not proved that the illness arose from tiie administration of poison^ 
arsenic she had not, and there is no proof of her having peoaessed anytiiing else deleteriooa. 
Therefore, I have no hesitation in telling you that that <^arge. has failed. He had thoee 
before been seised with illness of this description— «t M. McaiK's, at Mr HLoherts', and in his 
own lodgings, as spoken to by V>ne of die Bairds— wfaioh afe not alleged ie ha^w been cawsed 
by arsenic. And, therefore, t have no hestta;tion ia tellisag you as to that, that I think 'that 
i^artfe has failed. I think it my daty to tell you, a8>a Judge, that on that charge you should 
find her not gttUty. But we are in » very dsfTcnat sLtnatios ae to the illness fni the 22d and 
morning of the 23kl. In on« respect it is net- proved to be- from the adninistrotien of any 
deleterious substanee ; and perhaps you may think it safer sot to hold, in such a case as 
that, l^at it was the result of the adminiatration of arsenic or of any potsonous substaoea. 
But what would connect the prisoner with that is, I think, madi stronger— thAt is to ^^^ 
connect her with a meeting with him that night. If you should think you can acqiut hcr^f 
the first, and that there is^too much doubt to find the second proved, why then yeu will 
observe how much that weakens all the theories that may be raised on the GMrespondenoe of 
a purpose and a desire ef reveage, or of something arisisg from the change of tone, and » 
desire to allufe him again to her enlaces and her mecinations, which cannot be accounted ht ■ 
excepting on this sopposition ; in t&at view, undoubtedly, the foundation of the case is vety 
much shaken, and^illttot lead you to suppose that the pntpose of murder was cherished >€(& 
the 22d. Then, as to the chai^ of murder, gentlemen, the point for you to consider^ 
surrounded as the pand iawitii grave suspifsion, with everything that seems to militate agaiaet 
the notion of innoeenoe^ «pen any theory that has been prepomided to you— is tii^, are yoa 
prepared to si^ that yea ted an interview pro^red against her with i^ deecased on the n|ght 
of the 22d March ? She had aneaic before the illness el the 22d Febvnary ; aad, I tbiak^ 
you will consider that all the exieuses who^ she made about having arsenic, are just aa 
groundless as those which she stated to the i^>otbeeariea She bought aisenhs again on the 
6th ; and, certmnly, it is a very odd thiaog that ehaehouH bay mere arsenic after she mmm 
back to Glasgow on th« 18th of March. For uniese you are to take the aeeount, to be sutb» 
that she need it as a coemetie, she has it hekOB the 22d, and that is a dreadful fihct if yoa 
are quite Matirtiit-iC that nhe did luit get it and use it for the purpone of watihing her hands 
and face. I: iiiay create the greatest reluctance in your mind to take any other view of th* 
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matter than that she was guilty of udministering it somehow, though the place where may 
not be made out» or tlie preciHO time of tlie interview. But, on the cipher haud, you must 
keep in view, -that arsenic could only be administered by her, if an interview took place with 
li'AngeUer ; bat that iaterviev, though it may be the result of an inference that may satisfy 
you in9j:adly that it did take place, still rests upon an inference alone ; and that inference is 
to be the ground, and must be the ground, on which a verdict of guilty is to rest. Gentle- 
meiXy you will see, therefore, the necessity of great caution and jealously in dealing with any 
inference which you may draw from this. You may be perfectly satisfied that L'Angeer 
did not commit suicide; and, of course, it is necessary for you to be satisfied of that befor« 
Tou could find that anybody admini«tered arsenic to him. Probably none of you will 
think, for a moment, that he went out that night, and that without seeing her, and 
wUhout knowing what she wanted to see bim ahaut if they had met, thi^t he swiillowed 
above 200 grains of arsenic on the street, and that ho was carrying it about with him. 
Ptv^hably you will discard that altogether, thoi^gh it is very important, no doubt, if you 
eome to the conclusion that he did not swallow arsenic ; yet, on the other hand, gentlemen, 
keep in view that that will not of itself establish that the prisoner adminitttered it. The 
matter may have remained most mysterious — wholly unexplained ; you may not be able to 
IMXsount for it on any o ther supposition; .but still that supposition or inference may not be a 
ground on which you can safely and satisfactorily rest your verdict agninst the paii«l. Now 
then, gentlemen, 1 leave you to consider the case with the reference to the views that are 
raised upon this correspondence. 1 don't think you will consider it so unlikely as was 
supposed Uiat this girl, after writing such letters,. may have been capable of cherishing su<^ 
» purpose. But still, although you may take su£h a view of her character, it is but a sup- 
position that she cherished this nmrderous puxpose^^the last conclusion of course that you 
ought to come to merely on supposition and inference and observation upon this varying and 
wavering correspondence of a gixl in the circumetanjces in which she was placed. It receives 
more importance, no doubt, when you find the purchase of arsenic just before she expected, 
or just at the time she expected L'Angelier. But still, these are but suppositions — these 
are but suspicions. Now, the groat and invaluable use of a jury, after they direct their 
minds seriously to the case with the attention you have done, is to separate firnily — firmly 
and clearly in their own minds — suspicion from evidence. I don't say that inferences may 
not competently be drawn ; but I hav<e already wari>«d you as to inferences which may be 
^rawn in the ordinary siatjbers of civil life and those which may be dr«va in such a case as 
this ; aud therefore if you canno't say, we 8ai;i«faetorUy find here evidc'nce of this meeting, 
and that the poison must have been administered by her at any meeting — whatever may be 
jout suspicion, however heavy the weight and load of suspicion is again.^t her, and however 
you may have to struggle to get rid of it, you perform your best and bounden duty as a • 
jury to separate suspicion from truth, and to proceed upon nothing that you do not find 
established in evidence against her. 1 am quite satisfied that whatever verdict you may 
give, after the attention which you have bestowed upon this case, will be tho best approxima- 
tion to truth at which we could arrive. But let nn« say, also, on the other hand, as. I said 
at the outset, that of the evidence you us the best judges, not ooly i^ point of law, but in 
poiEit of fact ; and you may be perfectly confident that if you return a verdict satisfactory to 
yourselves against tho prisoner, you need not fear any consequences from any future, or 
iiaM^ned, or fancied discovery which may take place, x ou have done your duty under your 
oathjs uAder God and to youjr country, and may feel satisfied that . remorse you never 
«an have. 

TLroQghoat the Lord JuBtioe-Cllerk's addi^ss the luriec^iier ftppoared to preserre 
ter vlwclmI dem^anoDr, bat maDifevtiiig tbe utinoat ioterefit in every word that hU 
Lorctsbip ijitteiied. Ob cane oooaaion, wheife hi^ Lordship in reading his notes 
showed that he bad mistaken the expression of oue of the wito^sses as to L'AH' 
celier having said, when in Dundee, that he sometimes heard sounds in his ears 
** like the tTamping of rats," for the expression •* the sound of rat-traps," the 
prisoner laughed with great apparent heartiness. 

The jury retired about ten minutes after one o'clock, immediately upon whidi 
the audience in Court fell into keen excitement and discussion. About five minutes 
after the retirement, a beU rang, which was at first thought to be the signal from 
the jury that they were ready with their verdict, and a deep thrill of anxiety was 
'Visible throughout the Coiurt--although the prisoner only slightly turned her head 
fc» a moment. Puring the whole of 9ie remaining period for which the jury were 
Absent, she showed no particular symptoms of agitation— although, about twenty- 
Are minutes past one, a second beli, which proved to be that of the Judges, caused 
» cepetiigign of the same scene. 

At thirty-two minutes past one, the Jury bell rang, and the jury entered the b 
three minutes afterwu^. The prisoner suU gave no symptoms^ emotion. 
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The LoVD Justice-Clerk intimated that it must be understood that there must 
be BO expression of any sort of feeling by the audience, whatever might be the 
verdict. 

The names of the jury having been called, Mr Moffat, of the High School, was 
announced as Chancellor, and read the verdict as follows, amidst a death-like 
silence :— 

In reoard to the Fibst Charge, the jury, by a majority, find a verdict of NOT 

In regard to the Second Charge, the jury find, by a majority, a verdict of NOT 
PROVEN. 

In regard to the Third Charge [the charge of Murder], the jury, by a maioritv. 
find a verdict of NOT PROVEN. ^ ^' ^ J /> 

^ Instantly on the announcement of these last words, a vehement burst of cheer- 
ing came from, the audience, especially from the galleries, which was again and 
again renewed with increasing loudness ;in spite of the efforts of the Judges and the 
officers of Court. ^ 

Whilst the Chancellor was reading the verdict, the prisoner gazed at the jury 
steadily, but with no signs of agitation, and when the verdict of Not Proven on 
the third charge was pronounced, her head slightly fell, and her face broke into a 
bright but somewhat agitated smile. Her hands were on the instant warmly 
grasped by her agent, Mr. Ranken, on one side, and by the Jail matron on the other 
— expressions of sympathy which seemed to affect the accused more deeply than 
any incident of the nine days' trial. 

The Lord Justicb-Clbkk, in thanking the jury for their services (and intimat- 
ing that they would be relieved from similar duties for five years), stated that they 
would have perceived from what he had said to them that his own opinions quite 
coincided with the conclusion at which they had arrived. 

The prisoner was then dismissed from the bar, and left the Court by the trap- 
door through which she had ascended each morning. 

Outside, the announcement of the verdict called forth strong cheering from what 
seemed a majority of the great multitude collected. 



At the conclusion of the tragedy there was enacted a short bit of comedy. Dur*- 
ing the forbidden expressions of applause, the Lord Justice-Clerk's active eye had 
faUen upon a man in the front gallery as particularly enthusiastic, and whom his 
Lordship identified and pointed out to the policeman, as having in his hand a news- 
paper. After the prisoner had been dismissed, the Lord Justice-Clerk said, — **1m 
that young man in custody ? — bring him to this bar." The culprit was then 
marched in, fully guarded, and having been placed in the proper position, imme- 
diately opposite the presiding Judge, his Lordship, having adjusted his glasses and 
surveyed him narrowly, pronounced sentence as follows : — " This Court has ordered 
you to its bar as an offender against its rules ; but after looking^ at you, we do not 
think you ^e worthy to stand even in that position. You appear a very stupid 
person. Foolish, silly, fellow ! €ro away !" The crinunal, who looked' as if he ex- 
pected a nine day's trial, and had been calculating the number of years of penal ser- 
vitude attaching to his offence, suddenly stood erect, and retired with great preci- 
pitation to the great amusement of all spectators. ^i.. » 

. So ended t^is remarkable trial, one of the most marvellous features of which 
has been the conduct of the prisoner during the nine days oyer which it extended. 
The following sketch from the Ayrshire Express will give some idea of her bearing 
.throughout : — *• In the midst of all the excitement, passing through the eager crowd 
from and to prison,, seated at the bar with hundreds of eyes fixed steadily upon her, 
Madeleine ^mith is the only unmoved, cool personage to be seen. . From the first 
moment to the last she has preserved that undaunted, defiant attitude of perfect 
renpse which has struck every speetator with astonishment. She passes from the 
cab to t^e court-room, or rather to the cell beneath the dock, with the air of a helle 
enterinjg a ball-room. She ascends the narrow staircase leading into the dock with 
a cool, jaunty air, an unveiled' countenance, the same perpetual smile, or smirk 
ra^her^ for it lacka all the elements of a genuine . smile— the same heisdthv clow of 
colouTj^azid tht same confident ease. The female turnkey at her side looked muck 
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1. of the pridener, for, while she 4s still and scarcely ever lifts her eyes, Miss 

liiji never cefases surveying all that goes on around her, watching every woi*d of 

. >v(.r'v witness, returning every stare with compound interest, glancing every second 

r r no at the down-turned eyes in the side gsdlerieij, and even turning right round 

» a the reporters immediately behind her, to see how they get along with the" 

, v^ »riking which is carrying her name and deeds into every British home. When 

! iM>is and jurymen retire for lunch she refuses even so much as a small packet of 

'</ : ' iches. Others may be thirsty amid the hot excitement, but when the female 

'( . .'Li(!ant offers her a glass of water she will not have it. There she sits, refusing. 

n and drink or a moment's retirement in her cell, with her smelling bottle in 

*» flainty little hand, which she never uses — a splendid specimen of physical 

i .'*'::;r a^d of such endurance as only a will of terrible strength could attaiif. 

V'ijs-ii she, is called up to plead, ahe says, in a clear, sweet treble — no traqig^f huski- 

<-A c emotion perceptible in the voice, no trembling on her tongue, 'N|t guilty.* 

i '. J>t>an of Faculty, her leading counsel, bids her good morning, or says a word 

^' '^ when the proceedings close for the day, and she smiles so cheerily 

. / > ou listen to hear her laugh. Whoever speaks, counsel or witness, must be 

^. li. ; . }!e of the fixed, penetrating glance of her large dark eye. Her head is perpetu- 

.. i , • V ming from the gentlemen of the long robe to the responsive witness box, a» 

I ." ^ destions are put and answered. She has a well-cultivated taste, — that 

V <ient. She is elegant without show; a rich brown silk gown, with a large 

; ovs^, low set in the breast ; a white straw bonnet simply trimmed with white 

' J >i ; a white cambric handkerchief, and a bottle of smelling salts in her kid- 

> . 1 • ; hand. Her hair, of which she has a rich profusion, is quietly arranged in the 

;•* ..-• prevalent before the Eugenie style, although the smallness of the bonnet^ 

. *' is one of the most fashionable make, necessitates the leading of two ebonj 

«.' i« .iX3ross the crown of her head. Miss Smith is about five feet. two inches in 

• 1 j. t She has an elegant figure, and can neither be called stout nor slim. She 
: » 's I'der than her years, which are 21. Her eyes are deep-set, lax^e and some 

' K beautiful ; but they certainly do not look prepossessing, ifler brow is 

1 ' . ordinary size, and the face inclines to the oval. Her nose is prominent^ 

u . . too long to be taken as a type for the* Eoman, and too irregular to remind 

• Greece. Her complexion, in spite of prison life, is clear and fresh. Her 

. ^ ' >. %re well coloured, and the insinuation that a rosy hue id imparted by artifi- 

♦ iins, made by some portions of the press, does not seem well founded. The 

. • -L the court-room is such as the High Court of Justiciary has never presented 

. a the present century. The whole of the Faculty of Advocates would seem 

' i\ere, filling more than their own gallery ; a goodly array of Writers to the 

. appeared in their gowns ; upwards of a score of reporters for the press plied 

' i« > jsy pencils ; the western side gallery abounded in mustachiod scions of the 

:: ^.i icy ; ministers of the Gospel were there gathering materials for discourses; 

' '.r. c dignitaries in abundance. Lords Cowan and Ardmillan, after they are 

.' V . d from their duties elsewhere, come and sit in imdress on the bench; so does 

^^.u. Lord Murray, and Lords Wood, Deas, and others. The fee given to the 

' • ' 't' Faculty, the senior counsel for the defence, is said to be 100 guineas, but 

at • i'dner could be supplemented by a daily * refresher' during the trial." 

-t u 'mmense crowd waited to see Miss Smith leave the Court ; after waiting 
1 5 u?c time, one of the detectives was noticed going down High Street into Hun- 
. .y a-ixe, and latterly jnto one of the cabs at the stance in that Square. The 

• . li'.Pie were quite certain that he was sent for the cab for the purpose of taking 
i'-/.-i' 'j idth from the Court as usual ; and they were the more convinced of that 
. -•" ^.. returned to Parliament Square in the cab. In a moment it was surroun« 
i'Mi V housands; the door was opened, and expectation reached its highest pitch : 

:. Ic losely veiled, appears at the door, and rushes into the cab, accompanied by 

'ha 7,, . je officers. The mob gaze earnestly, and, as long as the cab stands, at tho 

■> np?u-t -able countenance of the lady. The cab drives off with all speed to the 

Vf f ^ The crowd are satisfied, and disperse quietly; but, after adl, the lady was not 

A' ■ <- ith 1 'Twas a mere ruse to get away the multitude — ^and a ruse which has. 

;tf pted several times already during the trial. Very soon after this trick had 

:*•?' '. fed, Miss Sniith ieftth^Cburt on fik>% her appeariuice being somewhat 
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^tered, having' on a differentlyrcoloured veil from tte one slie had on in Court* She 1 

was accompanied by her brother and another gentleman. They entered a cab in i 
High Street, and drove to Slateford, ^ station gnthe Caledonian Railway, by svhich 

she proceeded to Greenock, a^d it ia understood she crda^od th^ Clyde tp her father'g i 

houso ait Row, on the Oareloelv. ' / . : I 

For some daysi » ataterhent has !)een in cfrenlatJon wi<h wferetice to ati important 
pifece of evidence supplied to tine Crown too late to be made any use of «,gainst the 
prisoner. The Glasgow fferaM gives the following accQtmt of it :-^'0n Monday last, 
a gentleman from Glasgow w^nt intp Edinburgh, ahd had tA interview with the ' 
Oown autfeoritie^j where h6 madte a revelation of a stirtjtng character, which inight 
iMve had an Ittfportant bearing on th^ trial of Madeleine ^ith, ha(i it been offered 
ajan earlier period. This gentleman stapled, ast we kxt fiiformed, that on,a Sunday 
night abjr ft the time of L'Angelieys death, and bet-vroeh t\^el^^ and one o'clock oa..^ 
that BigR, he ^w togetheij tWo young persons, male and female, in the lane behind | 
-Mr Spiith's Blythswood Square house, uttering word9 of endearment, and that 
tho young man was attirfed'in* a dress simil&p td that which is proye^ to have 
been usually worn by L'Angelier. From, other circumstances, the impression of 
this too-late witness is that the young' female was not an ordinary i^tf eet-walker, 
but a lady. We give this inforiiiation ajs it has readberd, ns- firoin morer than oiie re- | 
spectable quarter. BntitinuSt not be forgotten that it is; pfeHectly'posslblo that ! 
laie effeot.andxjharacter 6f sudh'a reveldtion might ;Kave beeU materially altered 
and shaken under cross-examination. In England Siuch q, >^itneW could, we believe, 
have T)een received whil^ the trial -^l^as actuall/'in.progress,'but by the more re- 
stricted, and possibly the itiore humane, practice of the 'Sdbtch law, the indictment j 
and list of Vitn^sses must be served upon the accused, fifteen dayg before trisfl, and 
thereafter no addition oa^i be made to the list* 
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